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AknuaI Report of the Geological Survey op India, and of the Geological 
Museum, Calcutta, F(5a the year 1882. 

The most important result of the past season’s work has been the proving of 

South RbwahiUmabia Umaria at the west end of the 

COAL FIELD. South Rewah Gondwana basin, within 34 miles of Katni 

Mr. Hughes, Station on the East Indian Railway. This field was men** 

tioned in the last annual report, and Mr, Hughes had given a notice of it, in 
the Records for 1881 (Vol. XIV, pt. 4). The actual area of exposed coal mea- 
sures is small (about 5 square miles), in an angle between the gneissic rocks 
and the great spread of newer Gondwdna sandstone to the north-east. The out- 
crop of coal had been known for many years, but its appearance at the surface 
was not promising. All this area had beeif surveyed in 1872 by Mr. Hacket, 
without distinguishing the true coal measures ; but, from what I had seen of 
the ground (in March 1869), on a preliminoiy inspection between Raniganj and 
Jabalpur, I -was aware that further examination would be necessary before 
anything could bo published. Mr. Hughes’ success was then no chance find ; 
he recognised a difierenco between the Umaria sandstone and that of the adjoin- 
ing area, and he had close search made for fossils, from the evidence of which 
there was no longer any doubt of these rocks being on the horizon of the 
regular coal measures. He then at once marked sites for triad borings ; and these 
were carried out with very commendable expedition ly the local authorities. The 
results as to the extonij^ thickness, and quidity of the coal are very jHomising. 
A notice of these borings wiw given by . Mr. Hughes In tiite Beoc^s for August 
last. Railway surveys are now |»|ing made for a Hue fro^ vB^atni to ihe^oal 
field. p' ..t' ' / 

The field thus opened to ente^^se It ymy extensive. ^ ^ :neajm8t 

possible’ source of coal for^ ijhe 
of it lies the iiumense 
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Shahfu^ coal 

BOUINQS. 


agricultural produce and the natural entrepdt for the surrounding forest tracts. 

Soh^gpur southwards lies the least difficult line of communication between 
pd southern India, into the plains of Ghhattisgarh, leading down 
valley to Cuttack, and up it over the plateau of Bastar to 

; important result of this new opening is the opportunity it gives 
manufacture. I know of no spot in Lidia where there is 
at supply of a variety of first class iron ores as in the neighbour- 
Much of the lime now used in Calcutta comes from Katni, and 
Ihisites will probably be forthcoming, if the coal fulfils our expectations. 

Mr. Hughes extended his, survey of the Sohdgpur coal field eastwards into 
Sirgfujah.. He reports in very encouraging terms of the services rendered by 
Sub-Assistant Hira Lai. 

In the annual report for 1877 (Rec. XI, p. 7) a notice was given of the 
explorations for coal in the Satpnra region carried on 
by the Central Provinces Oovemment under my advice ; 
and the conclt^ding operations of those trials are given at 
page 97 of the Records for 1879 (VoL XII). Most of those trials were near 
the northern edge of the basin close to the Harbada valley, and four of 
them were in interior valleys. In every case the object was to find the coal 
measures themselves, for the borings all started in rocks known to be of later 
formation, and in one case only, that close to Mohpani, was there an outcrop of 
the coal measures anywhere near. None of them wore successful ; and it was 
then pointed out that the nearest ground where there was a direct prospect of 
coal was in the Shahpur field on the south side of the basin. The coal outcrops 
there had been reported on separately by three officers of the Survey (in 1859, 
1866, and 1875), but none held out any promise of valuable seams. The latest of 
these surveys was by me (published with a map in Vol. VIII of the Records), 
and I then marked three sites for borings in different parts of the field, in view 
of future experimental exploration. These trials were taken up in Februaiy 
1881, by the Public Works Department of the Central Provinces, and the last 
of them was closed on the iTth of October 1882 under my instructions. Two 
of them were made to a depth of 400 feet, and the third to 539 feet. They all 
passed through several coaly seams, with some thin bands of coal ; but none 
were of sufficient promise to recommend the sinking of a trial shaft. I 
believe that all the coal-bearing measures were passed through in each boring, 
but the seams Sre even poorer than at their outcrops. The coal prospects in 
the Sdtpura basin are thus for the present reduced (besides the MohpAni 
mines) to the Peribh valley field, of which Mr, Blanford gave a very encouraging 
report in 1866 (R^rds^ Vol. pt, 2, 1882). This field has naturally been left 
to th^ last oh aodount of its hithparative inaccessibility; bnt the engineering 
dil^Mties to be bvei^me like so great as those on the new Indore and 

and, from Itarsi up the Tawa valley to the 
fifcvouiefbje for crossing the SAtpnra 
' , NSgpur, Such a line would pass along 

a:fi;u*ther exploration of those measures. 
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The cretacooTis coal field of Daninggiri in the Gfiro hills, reported on by Mr. 
Assam t DAEANGfeiM LaTouche (Records, Vol. XV, pt. 3) during last season, 
COAL FIELD. pTovad quite as good as was expected; the quantity is very 

Mr, LaTouche, Considerable and the quality very serviceable ; but if the 

company now engaged in opening out the coal fields of Upper Assam achieves 
anything like the service it proposes, it would scarcely pay to work the much 
inferior coal of Daranggiri. Mr. LaTouche is now engaged in tracing the coal of 
the Jaintia hills eastwards, mth reference to a project for a railway through 
North Cachar. 

Mr, Foote was engaged in the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, principally 

SouTHEEN India. completing his map of the coastal region, and joining 

Mr ^ole work with that of Mr. King in Travancore. The 

principal features of the ground had been examined in 
previous seasons, so there is nothing particular to be noticed. A detailed account 
of this large area will *1)6 published during the current year. Late in the season 
Mr. Foote made a traverse across part of the Mysore gold fields, an account of 
which is published in the Records for November. 

An object of much interest has long been awaiting investigation in the Madras 

_ „ ^ Presidency, in the osseous cave-deposits of the Karmil 

Billa-Subgaic Caves. 

district. This interest is more than geological ; at least, 
for a large section of the intelligent public early pre-historic man is their only 
link with geological studies. India has been a focus of great expectation in this 
matter, upon the assumed evolutional principle that the natural conditions in 
tropical or sub- tropical regions were most favourable for organic development, and 
because the earliest known civilisations had arisen in such regions. Nine years 
ago, in 1873, there was a momentaiy confirmation of those hopes, when an un- 
doubtedly manufactured stone implement was found by Mr. Hackot in the beds of 
the Narbada valley containing remaips of extinct varieties of mammals, deposits 
which had been considered by Falkoner and Dr. Oldham on paleontological grounds 
as of pliocene age. This ‘find’ (the word discovery* might well be reserved for 
the fruits of mental effort) gave fresh interest to the question of age of the 
Narbada osseous gravels, and from a purely geological (stratigraphical) discussion 
I gave reasoQS (Records, Vol. VI, pt. 3) showing that they are probably of late 
post-tertiaiy time — a view that has since been adapted. At the same time I 
ventured to impugn the a priori doctrine as to the birth-place of mankind, sug- 
gesting that, although the remains of the most man-like monkey might be found in 
tropical regions, we might rather expect to find traces of the most monkey-like 
man where now the least monkey-like men are found to flourish, taking mind as 
the characteristic. The early civilised peoples of tropical countries were probably 
not indigenous. 

The cave-test has still to be applied. Some of the most interesting early 
human remains have been found in eave-deposits ; and undei* the inspixatibn of 
the doctrine aforesaid, a party was got up a couple of years ago at private ex- 
pense to explore caves in Borneo; but success has nert fulfilled the expectations. 
Apart the human question altogether (the special tirgei^y .of : whi<^ is nbw rather 
popular than Bcientific)| great biological int^at attach to any liph deposit of 




mammalian remains, and 1 am stronglj urged to take some steps to have the 
Karmil caves explored, for there can be no doubt of the inforaiation regarding 
them as announced by the distinguished pioneer of geology in Southern India, « 
Captain Newbold, I have never failed to appreciate the importance of 

this matter^ though I am amre of an impression alnroad that I disregard paleeon- 
tologieal inter^ts, for which supposition there can be no better foundation than 
that I have never cared to dabble in matters that can only be profitably bandied by 
experts. In October 1876, within six months of my taking charge of the Survey, 

I made official inquiries regarding the Billa-Surgam caves, as no notice was made 
of their whereabouts in the memoir and map descriptive of the Kadapa and 
Kamdl basin by Messrs. King and Foote. I intended that) Mr. Lydekker should 
visit the caves and report with a view to further exploration. The Madras 
famine supervened, and no later opportunity offered without too great a sacrifice of 
current work. 

Mr. Blanford ^makes conspicuous mention of these caves in the Manual of 
the Geology df India (page 381). Captain Newbold in 1844 described thorn as 
situated in latitude 15° 25', longitude 78° 15', which should be, as taken from a 
map of that date (Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 76, of 1842), about 7 miles to north-by- 
west from Banaganpilli. In the answer I received (dated 10th January 1877) 
from the Collector of Kamfil, this officer says : — ** There is no place near Banagan- 
pilli which goes by the name of Billa-Surgam and noted for any caves containing 
fossil stones. There is, however, a village called Bilum, 7 miles south-east 
of Owk in the Koilkuntla taluk, containing some caves, hut the Deputy Collector 
who inspected them says they contain only slate stones.” This position would be 
about 12 miles to south-by-west of Banaganpilli. Both these spots are in the 
Jamalmadgu limestone, of Messrs, King and,, Foote’s classification, described by 
Newbold as the * diamond limestone.’ 

It is most unlikely that an error of IS miles would occur in his descrip- 
tion of the position, hut the coincidence of the similar name and the caves gives a 
strong presumption that Bilum is Nevoid’s locality, and that there is a printer's 
error in the statement of the latitude. He describes the mouths of the oaves as 
from 46 to 60 feet high, fallcng rapidly to passages which it is necessary to 
traverse on hands and knees. This obscurity as to the occurrence of the caves 
offers some explanation of the omission of any mention of them in the published 
description of that ground ; but I would notice the circumstance as an illustration 


of the condition of our work in India, the imperative object being to furnish in 
the first instance, and as soon as possible a good general sketch of the geology of 
Had our geologists taken ih ‘cave-hunting’ and the like, the map and 
n^nuai publ^ed in 1879 might ^ve appeared about the year 3000. There is, 


: hburevar, no failing of apprehezv^ to the supreme importance to advanced 
soieiipjs of mons i^l^ed researoha^ji^d 1 hope to find an early opl>ortunity for the 


iMijiMi ' * ' ' ' ' ' 


1^, in this gFonnd has not' added much to the 
^ npoh %hi^ he iiididated a correlation of the 
thmfcl^ division of the cretaceous 
thdin, r^egai^g the underlying Nini&r 
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sandstone to a lower cretaceons horizon, as xnentioiied in last year’s annual 
report; nor is there any fresh observation to disturb that suggested arrange- 
ment. He gives some interesting facts showing the association of the Lameta 
beds with agglomerates of the trappean period ; and his microscopio examination 
of the traps themselves has thrown new light upon the constitution of some of their 
subordinate varieties. When Mr. Bose was sent to that ground, it was hoped 
(without authority) that the new maps containing the north-western and south- 
western extensions of the cretaceous deposits in the Bewa-Kanta country would 
be available, so that the geological region might be described in one memoir. 
As there is even now no near prospect of those topographical maps being 
completed, Mr. Bose’s work will be published up to date. 

In extension of his previous survey, Mr. Haclcet took up work in the wilder 
Ra jpuTANA i parts of the Arvali range in southern Me 3 rwar, but in the 

Hr, MaoJcet, end of* January he was warned by the Political Agent 

that it would not be safe for him to continue in that part of the country on 
account of the unquiet state of the BhUs. Mr. Hacket employed the rest of the 
season very usefully in examining some intricate features along the Vindyan 
boundary to the north-east of Neemuch. 

Sub- Assistant Kishen Singh has noapped a large area of the plateau of 
Malwa trap and Vindhyans about and north of Goona. The boundaries are, 
I believe, sufficiently approximate for those formations, and for present purposes ; 
but little or no information is given regarding the rock features upon which a 
description of the area could be given. 

Mr. Fedden surveyed a large area along the coastal region, from Bh&vnagar 
Kattywabj to Madhapur, mostly of trap and post-tertiary rocks, with 

Mr, Fedden, a remnant ef tertiary beds on the western sea-margin. 

A few fossils were obtained from these at Piram (Periin) Island. The ossiferous 
conglomerates of this well-known locality are the highest beds of the section ; 
but Mr. Fedden considers them to be closely associated with the deposits con- 
taining marin? shells forming the adjoining coast, which he correlates with the 
Gaj horizon (of Sind). At Gogha, a little north of Piram, a boring was once 
made in these strata to a depth of 355 feet, stifE blue clay being the prevailing 
rock in the lower portion. 

The principal object of Mr. Blanford’s work in the field season 1881-82 was 
Thb North-West ^ endeavour to trace northward the well-marked series 

Fbontieb ; of tertiaiy rocks found in Sind, and to follow the oontinua- 

Mr, Blanford, tion of them, if possible, into the Punjab, where there is 
not the same clue to dassification in the presence of marine beds above ihe^ 
eocene. 

Before taking up this work, Mr. Blanford was called upon to report again upon 
the coal deposits to the west of Sibi ; SO he marched by the Bolin pass to Quetta^ 
examining the coal seams of Mach on the road^ Flrpin Quetta to Sibi he 
returned by the Hamai route, and visited the ShaTafi| (or Sharigh) coal loeriity. 
From Sibi he skirted the western bbuhdary of the Bhisgti MilH and then marched 
from Jaoobabad to Harrand itx the Punjab, thiH^u^ 'fl^hoart of the Bhugti 
country. From Harrand he proceeded northward esatem fiahk ol the 
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Sulimiii range, to some distance nortli of Dexu Gh&zi Khan. Here, in the 
middle of February, a seyere attack of fever and liver compelled him to leave the 
field, and he shorUy afterwards returned to Calcutta and was obliged to go to 
Europe on medical certificate. 

A note, containing the results of Mr. Blanford’s examination of the coal seams 
at Mach and Sharag was published in Part 3 of the Records for 1882. He con- 
siders the quality of the coal fair, but the quantity is insufficient for commercial 
purposes. The other results of his season’s observations have been, besides 
mal^g some important alterations in Mr. Griesbach’s work about Quetta, to 
effect a preliminaiy exploration of the country from Quetta to Dera Ghazi Khdn, 
and to show that the post-eocene marine deposits of Sind do not continue north 
to the Punjab border. One of the unfossiliferous groups, however, — the Upper 
Hari, — is apparently persistent, and the uppermost ^stem, Siwalik or Manchar, 
can be sub-divided, so that it is practicable to classify the rocks to a certain extent. 
It was found that the main chain of the Sulim&n is composed of hard whitish 
sandstones, apparently cretaceous, overlying limestones and limestone-shales, with 
a few fossils ^longing to the same system. 

Had the work not been interrupted by illness near Dera Ghazi Khan, Mr. 
Blantord would only have been able to examine the Suliman range for about 30 
miles further north. The whole of the area examined was beyond the British 
frontier ; but, whereas, up to a certain point, a little north of that reached, access 
was practicable with the aid of the district officers and a small escort, further 
north the country is inhabited by Afghans, and is consequently inaccessible 
to Europeans. It may, consequently, be considered that the greater portion of 
the gap between Sind and the Punjab has been bridged over, so far as is practi- 


EinULB HnfAIJLTA: 
J£r. Gthshaoh* 


cable. t 

Some interesting fossils, mamm^an and molluscan, were obtained from Lower 
Siwalik beds, a-t localities discovered by Captain Vicary nearly 40 years ago in 
the Bhugti hills. Mr. Blanford’s descriptive memoir, with a map, will be published 
shortly. • 

On the termination of his short leave in England Mr. Griesliach obtained 
permission to visit some places on the Continent, in order 
to see what process would be best for the reproduction of 
his views of Himalayan sections ; but chiefly that he might 
examine certain foreign collections of fossils from the Himalaya and other 
parts of Am for comparison with his own collection. On both points his 
inp was very servi^able ; the collections made in Armenia by Staatsrath von 
A^h proved especially interesting, as having close relation to the fossils from 
oartom zones in the Himalayan sections. Owing to some unforeseen official 
Griesjbfuffi was a little }ate in returning to India, which caused him 
in hairing to ^ok^ss the outer ranges of mountains after the 
; had set Wi^ the Bhotee4< frontier Mr. GriesbacH experienced 

dl^ for transport in the high unin- 

workiffj^lH^ lies* hiS .endeavours were in this 

' " ' he hs4 to cover all the ground he could 

l and then move to Nilang, where he had 
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better success in making excursions north^^rards. The season was so far advanced 
that the Tibetan guards had left their stations beyond the passes, so this obstruc- 
tion was removed, but the cold was intense. 


Mavipub : 
Mr, Oldham, 


Mr. Oldham accomplished all that could be expected from his excursion with 
the Manipur-Burma Boundary Commission, having made 
a complete traverse of the main range into the great 
alluvial and tertiary basin of the Ningthi (P Namtonai 
of older maps) or Ghindwin (Kyen-dwen), which seems to be a principal 
tributary of the Irrawadi. If there is any disappointment in the result, the 
credit (or discredit) of it must be set down to mistaken imagination, and I must 
confess to having made that mistake. I had, I rngi^y say, hoped that the Aracan 
Yoma of Mr. Theobald’s Pegu Report would expand northwards as it approached 
the Himalayan massif ; and that a deeper rock-section would be exposed, with 
perhaps a core of crystalline rocks, having their roots, even in outcrop, conflu* 
ent with those of the* great Himalayan elevation. The fact is just the reverse. 
Here, too, no fossils were found ; but the rocks are with great probability identi- 
fiable with those 400 miles to the south, even to the serpentinous intrusive 
masses. Mr. Oldham supplemented his east- west traverse by marching from 
Manipur northward to Kohima in the * N&ga Hills, returning by the Assam 
Valley, and he found that newer tertiary rocks encroach more and more towards 
the axis of the range ; so that it seems as if the older rocks may soon be alto- 
gether suppressed in that direction. It thus appears that this range is altogether 
a secondary one, a mere fender of the great Malayan crystalline axis. I need 
hardly add that I am more satisfied than if my prognostic had proved correct. 
Mr. Oldham’s report has been ready since July, but there is some delay in 
procuring a map of the. topographical survey of the new ground. 


Publications , — Two parts of Volume XIX of the Memoirs were published 
daring the year. The first is a description, with numerous illustrations, of the 
Cachar earthquake of 1869. The descriptive part was written shortly after 
the event by the late Dr. Oldham, from observations made by himself on the 
spot. The discussion of the data was supplied, and the whole edited, by Mr. 
R. D. Oldham. Part 2 is a descriptive catalogue of the thermal springs of 
India, and Part 3 (now in the Press) is a descriptive catalogue of Indian earth- 
quakes. These also were compiled by Dr. Oldham ; the data have now been 
revised and illustrative maps prepared by Mr. R. D. Oldham. These publica- 
tions form a good starting point for seismologioal observation in India, pre- 
parations for which on a sn^all scale are now in hand* Several other mem^oirs 
are well advanced towards publication, by Mr. Blanford, on the oountiy between 
Quetta and Dera-Qh4zi-Kh&u } by Mr. Foote on a large area between Trichinppoli 
and Cape Comorin ; and by Mr. Oldham on parts of Manipnr and the N&ga 
Hills. 

Volume XV of the Records for 1882 contains nmnerons (28) papers of more 
or less practical importilMice ,br of scientifio interest. 

Five f ascicuU of the BabSpntologia Indica were brought otit during the year ; — 
Pali 1, Vol. IV, of the Gondwina Flora by Dr. FpistWitel gives a description of 
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the fossil-flora of the south Bewah basin. Mr. Ljdekker describes the Siwdlik 
and Narbada Equidad in Yol. II, part 3 of the l^ertiarj Yertebrata series. Dr. 
Waag'en’s first fasciculus on the Brachiopoda of the Productos-limestone in the 
Salt-range is but a ranall instalment of this section of his work ; but I have 
already received 30 plates of the sequel. The Brachiopoda form the most numerous 
and most intricate portion of this group of fossils, and the exhaustive study Dr. 
Waagen is giving of them will, I have no doubt, be gratefully acknowledged 
by all paleeontologists. Two fasciculi on the fossil Echinoidea of Sind are 
contributed by Dr. ]l^£artin Duncan and Mr. Percy Sladen, to whom the Survey 
is greatly indebted for their voluntary assistance in this important branch of 
palaaontological r^earch. 

JlfMssiem.*— *0f all field work in progress, the corresponding collections of speci- 
mens have been kept up to date. A full descriptive catalogue of the systematic 
series of minerals by Mr. Mallet is nearly through the Press. 

Xibrary.— The additions to the libraiy were 1,461 volumes or parts of Yo- 
lumes ; 665 by purchase and 796 by donation or exchange. The titles o*f all these 
books as received are published regularly in the Quarterly Records. I think I 
can promise that the catalogue will be in print by the end of the present year. 
The preparation of it can only be carried on in the intervals of current work. 

Mining Becords ^ — One mining plan was received during the year, from the 
Baniganj Goal Association. 

Seismological 05«er^?a/^otw.— Proposals have been made before now to estab- 
lish seismomet«ra in certain parts of^India that are subject to comparatively fre- 
quent earthquakes. A chief difficulty has been, and must continue to be, to 
find competent and trustworthy observers at the suitable places. A small 
expenditure for the purpose has now been sanctioned, enough to set up some 
simple seismometers at a few statiqns in north-east Bengal and Assam where 
meteorological stations are already established, through which agency it is hoped 
some observations may be secured. 

Personnel, — Mr. Blanford was obliged to take sick leave to Europe on the 25th 
of April, and, under medical advice, ho has since been compelled to retire from 
tlfe Service, as no longer able to endure the exposure and fatigue required of the 
field geologist in India. After 27 years of so arduous a life this result is not 
surprising ; he joined his appointment in India on the 1st of October 1855. From* 
the beginning of his service, Mr. ^ Blanford took a leading part in the work of 
the Survey ; his report on the Talchir coal field is the first paper in our Memoirs, 
which have now extended to 19 volumes, containing numerous contributions from 


him. Besides his regular geologioal labours Mr. Blanford has done much work 
for the zoology 'Of on which> ho is now a leading authority. Ho was twice 
deputed on missions but of lndiai**'^ith the army^to Abyssinia, and with the 


Seistan Bound^, Ooinipnissigg^i to Persia. Of his researches in both countries he 
Beivast^jdce (ini878aud 187&) elected President of the 
ah honob^ nevm^ previofi^ cozkferred .6n an officer of 
1^, sbmdmg. ; Ic^ hgo as 1^74^ he was eleot^ {at his first nomination) a 


Whhfii is the bighi^ nou-offlcial distinction an 
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Englisltmaii can reoeiye. In 1676| Dr, Oldham^ on retirement, recommended 
Mr. Blanford to be his successor as Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India ; of this he was only deprived by a small matter of seniority, and in recog- 
nition of his high claims Government rewarded him with a special personal re- 
muneration above the pay of his appointment. Personally^ as well as profession- 
ally, Mr, Blanford’s departure will be much regretted by his colleagues in the 
Survey. 

Mr. King was absent on furlough for the whole year. Mr. Wynne was 
obliged to take successive extensions of sick leave, and is still absent. Mr. Hughes 
obtained six months’ leave on urgent private affairs on the 8th June, which has 
been extended in England for three months. Mr. Hacket left on furlough for 
two years on the 20th November. Mr. Lydekker was granted six months’ leave 
on urgent private affairs from the 2nd March, and subsequently by the Secretaiy 
of State an extension for one year without pay. Privilege leave for various 
periods was granted : • Mr. Mallet 42 days. Dr. Feistxnantel 40 days, and 
Mr. Medlicott 3 months. 

H. B. MEDLICOTT, 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, 

Calcutta, 

The 23rd of January 1883. 


List of Societies and other Institutions from which Publiccdions have been received 
in donation or exchange for the Library of the Geological Survey of India 
during the year 1882, 


Amsterdam. — Netherlands jDolonial Department. 

Basel — ^Natural History Society, 

Batavia. — Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 

„ Boyal Natural History Society, Netherlands. 
Belfast. — Natural History Society. 

Berlin. — German Geological Society. 

„ Boyal Prussian Academy of , Science. 

Bologna. — Academy of Sciences, 

Bombay. — Meteorological Department, Western India. 
Boston. — American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

„ Society of Natural History. 

Breslau.’— Silesian Society of Natural History. 

Bristol. — ^Bristol Museum. 

M Naturalists* Society. 

Brussels.— Geological Survey of Belgium* 

9 , Boyal (geographical Society of Belgium. 

„ Boyal Malaoological Society. 


„ Boyal Natural Hmtory Museum of Belgium. 
Budapest. — Geologj^ial Institute, Hungary. 

Buffalo. — Society of Natural Sciences. 

Caen. — Linnean ^Society of Normandy, 
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C4LCUTTA.-**Agricultuml and Hortionltoral Society. 

,, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ Marine Stinrey. 

,, Meteorological Department, Qovemment of India. 

Cambbidgb (Mass.). — ^M useum of Comparative Zoology. 

Oassel. — Society of Natural History. . 

Christiania. — ^Editorial Committee, Norwegian North Atlantic Expedi- 
tion. 

„ L’ Association O^od^siqne Internationale Commission de la 

Norv&ge. 

Copenhagen. — ^Boyal Danish Academy. 

Dresden. — Isis Society. 

Dublin.— Royal Geological Society of Ireland. 

„ Royal Dublin Society. 

„ Royal Irish Academy. 

Edinburgh.— Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

„ Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

„ Signet Library. 

Geneva.— Physical and Natural History Society. 

Glasgow. — Geological Society. 

„ Philosophical Society. 

Gottingen. — Royal Society. 

Halle. — Natural History Society. 

Harrisburg.— Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. 

Lausanne. — ^Yandois Society of Natural Science. 

Liege. — Geological Society of •Belgium. 

London. — Geological Society. 

„ Iron and Steel Institute. 

„ Linnean Society. 

„ Royal Asiatic Society, 

„ Royal Geographical Society. 

„ Roya) Institute of Great Britain. 

„ Royal Society. 

„ Society of Arts. 

„ Zoological Society. 

Ltons. — ^Museum of Natural Science. 

Madison. — Superintendent of Public Property. 

Madrid. — Geographical Society. 

Manchester. — Geological Society. 

MELBOURNE^r-Mining Department, Victoria. 

„ Royal Soc)tety of Victoria. 

Milan.— I tft&n Society of Nato^ Science. 

„ Royal Institnte of Lombardy. 

Moirtiu|AL.— Qeologibai Survey of Canada. 

; ; ; , Society of Naturalistii. 

NAiGmi.~Nagpur Mnseuxtt* 
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Neuchatel. — I 
N bwcabtle-on-Ttke. — 

New Hateit. — ' 

Paris. — . 


Penzance. 

Phiudelphia. 


Pisa. — 
Boue.— i 

15 

Rooekbe. — ' 
Saint Petersburg. — 

if 

Saleh (Mass.) — . 

II 

Shanghai. — 
Singapore. — 
Sydney. — 


Toronto. 

Turin, 

Venice 

Vienna, 

II 

Washington 


— Sociely of Natural Sciences. 

— North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers. 

— Connectii^ut Academy. 

American Journal of Science. 

—Academy of Sciences. 

Geological Society of France. 

Indo-Chinese Society. 

Mining Department. 

— Boyal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

—Academy of Natural Sciences. 

American Philosophical Society. 

Franklin Institute. 

—Society of Natural Sciences, Tuscany. 

— Nioyal Geological Commission of Italy. 

Royal Academy. 

—Thomason College of Civil Engineering. 

— Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Imperial Russian Ml^oralogical Society. 

—American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Essex Institute. 

— ^North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

—Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 

— Australian Museum. 

Department of Mines, New South Wales. 

Royal Socie^ of New South Wales. 

—Canadian Institute. 

— Royal Academy of Science. 

, — ^Royal Institute of Science, &c. 

— Imperial Academy «£ Sciences. 

Imperial Geological Institute. 

— Smithsonian Institute. • 

United States Geographical Survey west of the 100th 
Meridian. 


Wellington. — ^New Zealand Institute. 

Yokohama. — Asiatic Society of Japan. 

„ German Naturalists’ Society. 

The Governments of Bombay, Madras, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
and the Punjab. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam, British Burma, Central Provinces, and Coorg. 
The Commissioner of Inland Custom^. 

The Residents at Hyderabad and Mysore. 

The Surveyor General of India. 

Departments of Finance and Commerce, Revenue and Agriculture, Foreign, 
Forest^ and Home. 
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On the Oevnia Richthofenia, Kays, (Anomia Lawrenciana, Koninck,) by William 
Waagen, Ph.D., F.Q-.S. {With 2 plates). 

In one of tke later numbers of tbe Zeitschrift der Deutscben Qeologischen 
OesellBcbaft, ** M. E, Kayser publishes some notes on the fossils of the car- 
boniferous limestone of Lo-ping in China, collected by Baron Richthofen, which 
fossils seem to be rather similar in type to those of the Productus-limestone of the 
Salt-range, the description of which is now in progress. He mentions one 
fossil in particular, the Anomia Lawrenciana of deKoninck, for which he pro- 
poses the generic denominatitn of Bichthofenia, 

M. Kayser regards this fossil as belonging to the Brachiopods, very likely 
somewhere near Productus, and this approximately agrees with what I considered 
it to be. I expressed this opinion in the last remark; appended to the third 
part of my “ Salt-range Fossils” (p. 328) ; only I was at that time doubtful 
whether the fossil might not as well be considered a coral. 

While preparing the description of the Brachiopods of the Salt-range Pro- 
ductus-limestone, I was obliged also to examine the Anomia Lawrenciana more in 
detail ; and the result of this examination was so remarkable that I think it worth 
while to give a preliminary notice of this fossil, together with such figures as 
will be necessary to understand the description. 

The fossil consists, as has been described already by deKoninck, of two 
yalves, one larger and one smaller (PI. II, /. 7, 8, 9). The larger valve is of 
a conical shape, with the apex fastened to some foreign body (PI. I, /. 9). The 
smaller valve is fiat, a little sunk into the larger one. The two valves articulate 
by a rather short straight hinge-line. This ^inge-line, however, does not show in 
the outer appearance of the conical valve ; it is only marked inside it. On both 
sides of the hinge-line, the smaller valve is cut out in a semi-circle to receive thick- 
ened parts of the shell of the larger ^valve. The outer side of the larger valve is 
rugose, provided with many concentric wrinkles, and bears a variable number 
of hollow, depressed, diverging, tortuous tubes, which, on the one hand, 
resemble the root-like appendages of some rugose corals, and, on the other, can bo 
compared to the hollow spines of some Producti. The resemblance to the latter 
is chiefly striking because of the silky lustre of the shell-substance of which they 
are composed. On the whole, the shell of the fossil is dull when quite intact, and 
of a silky lustre when the outmost layer of the shell is worn off. Then also 
appears a very close punctation, similar to that occurring in the shell of Pro- 
dudus, which is barely visible to the naked eye. 

The punctures are not all equal; some larger ones are disseminated irregu- 
larly between great numbers of smaller ones (PI. I,/. 3). As has been mentioned 
above, the punctures appear only when the outermost layers of the shell are 
remoyed. The punctured^flart does not lie immediately below the epidermoidal 
st^oceeds a very thin layer, ^ already exhibiting a silky lustre, 

t gji shows a vety dose vertioal striatioD, and m composed of numerous very 
excavated lines (Pl« .11, /. 8 h). Sometimes this striation is even visible on 
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the outermoBt dull layer of the shell. Both these layers, the dull one as well 
as the striated one, are entirely lost in the greater number of specimens. 

On the smaller (flat) valye the hollow tubes, wldbh are so very characteristic 
of the larger valve, are altogether absent. When the shell-substance of this 
valve is perfectly preserved, it is strewn over with very numerous small papilla? 
which project slightly from the surface of the shell (PL II/. 9). 

On its interior side this smaller valve bears a distinct, but not very high, 
median septum, which extends from near the* 'margin opposite the hinge- 
line, to nearly the middle of the valve. Here, in most specimens, it is re- 
placed by two parallel ridges, which in other specimens, however, are combined 
in one broader septum. On both sides of these ridges large, more or less rounded 
impressions appear, which are very strongly marked, and distinctly indented on 
the side nearest tho hinge-line; on tlmside opposite to it they are less strongly 
marked, but seem to bo also indented ^1. 1, /. Ic. ; PL II, /. 2). On the hinge- 
line itself there are, vertical to it, two short, thick and prominent parallel ridges, 
not dissimilar to hinge-teeth, which are, however, about equally high through 
their whole extent. They are not in connection with tho median septum, but 
are separated from it by a smooth space. They do not protrude much above 
the hinge-line. On the whole, they might possibly be compared to the very 
developed cardinal process of the smaller valve of Frodudus^ but the similarity 
is, in fact, only a very distant one. On both sides of these ridges not a trace of 
dental grooves can be observed. Neither the reniform bodies, which are such 
prominent features in the smaller valve of Produdus, nor distinct dental grooves 
exist on the sides of the short ridges on the hinge-line. Near the outer margin 
of this smaller valve there are thorny processes, more or less numerous, directed 
towards tho interior of the shell, similar to those seen in some Produdi (PL II* 
/• 2 ). 

Far more complicated is the structure of tho larger valve. It consists of two 
different parts ; the lower, from the apex of the valve up to about the middle of 
its height, being composed of very numerems narrow water-chambers, divided off 
by very thin shelly partitions, and the upper forming a large hollow for the 
reception of the animal. The partitions in the lower part of tho shell are very 
irregular, exactly like the partitions existing in rugose corals. They are, on the 
whole, convex below, and concave above ; not so, however, for their whole extent, 
as about in their middle they are bent upwards, forming something like a 
columella, such as exists in many corals. This formation of a columella is caused 
by the presence of three vertical septa (PL I, /. 2, 4, 6), which extend from the 
apex of the shell, through all the partitions, up to the body chamber. By these 
septa a vertical triangular space is divided off within the larger valve of thia 
fossil, the base of the triangle being formed by the hinge-line, whilst its apex 
lies in the middle of the sheU, where the three vertical septa, which converge 
towards this cenlre from both ends of the hinge-line, unite. The median of the 
three vertical septa extends from the centre towards the hinge-line, without, 
however, ever uniting with it. All the space between the vertical septa and the 
hinge-line is also filled up by shelly partitions. 

The animal chamber (PL I, /. 1) is tolerably large ; the bottom of it is, however, 
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situated at very different levels. The triangular space marked off by the vertical 
septa is much more shallow than, the remainder of the chamber; but the latter 
also is not even, as from the^centre of the shell a rounded crest extends, forming 
a shallow saddle, to the wall opposite the hinge-line. On each side of this crest 
is a deep hollow which occupies the whole lateral parts of the body chamber. The 
whole bottom is covered by irregular tolerably minute grooving. 

The three vertical septa project into the body chamber as three high upright 
plates, which converge towards the centre of the shell and are highest near 
this centre. Their upper margins are denticulate. They do not unite, but 
remain somewhat apart from each other. On the other side, between them and 
the hinge-line, there is an ascending plane, none of the plates thus reaching 
the hinge-line. Of these platds or septa, the median one is the highest. The two 
lateral are limited on their inner side by very deep narrow grooves ; from the 
median one, on the contrary, on both sidOT start some low secondary septa, which 
show, on the whole, a pinnate arrangement. They disappear again, however, 
before reaching the grooves mentioned above. 

The hinge-Hne is quite straight, and shows only in the middle a slight round- 
ed sinuation for the reception of the two thick terminating branches of the 
median septum in the smaller valve. Not a trace of any kind of teeth for 
articulation with the smaller valve is observable. 

The inside of the outer walls of the body chamber is provided at very irreg- 
ular and unequal distances, with tolerably broad and sharp, but not very promi- 
nent vertical septa, some of which begin a short distance below the upper border 
of the chamber, and disappear before reaching the bottom, whilst others begin 
lower down and then reach down to the bottom of the chamber. The upper 
termination of each of them bears a round foyamen, which forms tbe entrance to 
the hollow tubes which can be observed on the outer side of the shell and have 
been mentioned above (PI. I, fig. 2). This foramen, however, does not pierce 
the wall directly, but the tube descends nearly vertically and appears only 
in the vicinity of the apex at the outer side of the shell. 

All round the upper border of the animal-chamber a thickened margin can 
be observed, which has some similarity to a pallial impression (PI. I, figs. 1, 8). 
Of muscular scars nothing can be observed either on the bottom or on the walls 
of the chamber. 

The substance of the shell is of a veiy singular structure. It is composed in 
the larger conical valve of three layers. The outer one is very thin, dull and 
compact outside, and of a silky lustre inside, provided with the characteristic 
striation and punctation mentioned above. The median layer, the thickest of 
all, though very irregular in its thickness, is composed of approximately hemi- 
spherical cells, such as can be observed in many rugose corals when the radial 
septa have been obliterated (PI. I, figs. 2, 7; PI. II, figs. 3, 5). Those cells 
ore arranged in ascending radial rows, and are interrupted at intervals by per- 
fectly straight, radial, very pointedly conical shelly parts (PI. TI, fig. 4) 
whibb require further explanation. They begin on the outer shell-layer with a 
sligbtiy^ broader base, and extend, in a more or less ascending direction, towards 
portions of the sheU. They are not round but polygonal. All do not 
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with their sharply pointed ends reach the innermost shell^layers ; indeed, most 
of them stop about half-way. Nor do all of them originate on the outer shell-layer, 
for some start from the wall of some cell in the median layer of the shell. They 
seem to be hollow and to form tubes, which apparently communicate with the 
larger pores, disseminated between the more minute punctation of the shell as 
described above ; but I am not quite certain on these latter points. The hollow 
tubes which terminate in root-like processes as mentioned above penetrate this 
median part of the shell in a nearly vertical direction. The innermost layer 
of the shell is somewhat thicker than the outer one, but otherwise similar to it. 
The median and the outer layers of the shell fall off easily, and then internal casts 
of a strange description, which preserve the inner shell-layer, are produced 
(PI. I, fig. 8). 

In the fiat smaller valve the median shell-layer is absent. 

Under the microscope, with a magnifying power of 100 diameters and upwards, 
the whole shell can be seen to be composed of very thin lamella), which disunite for 
the formation of the cells and join together again in the outer layer of the shell. 
They are mostly vertical in the inner layer of the shell, bent nearly hoi'izontal 
but irregularly outward in the- median layer, and again vertically ^upward in the 
outer one. 

Each lamella shows a veiy distinct striation vertical to its planes, caused ap- 
parently by prisms of which it is composed. These prisms are thus placed 
horizontally in the inner shell-layer from the inside of the shell to the outer, in 
the median layer vertically, and in the outer layer again horizontally. 

Besides this striation fine canals can also be distinctly traced, which originate 
on the inner side of the shell and pierce the different lamellae of which the shell 
is composed, causing thus the fine punctation of the inner shell-layer, similar to 
that occurring in Prodmtus. The canals are, however, not simple, but distinctly 
and manifoldly ramified, and thus absolutely different from those occurring in 
Productus, They are more similar to the canals which pierce the shell of Crania, 
I do not think that these canals may be thd work of boring Thallophyta, They 
seem to exhibit another character than the borings of those organisms. I shall, 
however, give detailed figures of these canals in my large work on the “ Salt- 
range Fossils.” 

The fossil is gregarious in its occurrence in nature, and the individuals are 
often so closely packed together that the root-like appendages of one individual 
are fastened to the individuals around, but 1 never found two individuals entirely 
grown together. 

These are the facts I have been able to ascertain relating to the structure 
of this fossil ; it remains now to deduce from them the systematic position the 
fossil ought to occupy. As I have already formerly indicated, I was from the 
beginning doubtful whether the fossil ought rather to be considered a coral or 
a Brachiopod, and the views of palsQontologists to whom I showed the speci- 
mens were quite equally divided between the two classes. Mons. Barrande, as 
well 03 Professor Val4rin and Moller, were of opinion that this fossil was rather 
more related to the corals than to any other class of animals, whilst Professor 
Zittel and Professor LindstrOm seemed to be more in favour of the view which 
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places it among the Brachiopods, The characters exhibited by the fossil ore, 
indeed, of such a conflicting nature that it becomes extremely difficult to assign 
to it any place in the system. 

In favour of the view which inclines to consider the fossil as a Brachiopod, 
the microscopic structure of the shell can be adduced above all. Its silky lustre 
is absolutely identical with that of the shell of Productue, though this lustre 
seems not to be effected in both cases by the same means. In the shell of Productue 
it is caused by obliquely ascending prisms, whilst in Rickthofenia it depends 
apparently on the fine lamination of the shell as in Placuna or similar genera. 
Of great importance is the prismatic structure of the single laminro of which 
the shell of Eichthofenia is composed. Such a prismatic structure is, as far 
as I am aware, chiefly characteristic of molluscs or molluscoids. I certainly 
have not as yet observed this structure in corals. In Calceola sandalina, which 
seems the most kindred form among the corals, a microscopic section through 
the larger valve showed beautifully its construction oferadial septa, but these 
septa exhibited all a granular, not a prismatic structure. 

The punctation of the shell is also very similar to that of Productus, and so 
are the hollow root-like tubes which penetrate the shell-substance of the larger 
valve, and adhere to other bodies. 

The smaller valve can also, on the whole, be very well compared to the same 
valve oi Productus, though it remains doubtful whether the thick parallel ridges 
on the hinge-line of this valve in Rickthofenia can at all be compared to a car- 
dinal process, and whether the impressions on the valve can be taken as muscular 
impressions. Beniform bodies are most certainly absent. 

Nevertheless, among all the Brachiopods the Productidm are the only ones 
to which the genus Rickthofenia might stand in any relation ; other Brachi- 
opods are certainly considerably less related to the present genus than the 
Productidoi, 

But, though all the points’' indicated may be in favour of the Brachiopod 
nature of the present fossil, yet it canliot be denied that there exist also certain 
points of resemblance between Rickthofenia and rugose corals. Any one who 
looks only for a moment at PI. I, fig. 2, will be convinced of this similarity. The 
irregular partitions in the lower part of the larger valve ; the columella-like 
part which is divided off by three vertical septa ; these septa themselves, which 
can very well be compared with the primary and the two lateral septa of a 
rugose coral ; the cellular structure of the shell ; the septa-like ridges on the 
outer wall of the animal chambers which are in connection with the hollow canals 
which pierce the substance of the shell ; and the tortuous tubes themselves into 
which the canals are prolonged on the outer side of the larger valve ; all these 
characters remind one strongly of a rugose coral. There can be no doubt that 
on a first inspection, ignoring the silky lustre of the shell, one would far more 
likely be led to regard this fossil as a coral than as a Brachiopod. 

There is, however, yet another character to be pointed out, which is even more 
conflicting than those hitherto adduced ; this is the existence of something like 
pa})iid impression round the upper margin of the lai^^r valve, as figured in PI. 
If f^s. 16 and 8a. 
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This character, as well as the very peculiar appearance of the partial cast aa 
represented in PI. I, fig. 8, and the longitudinal section, PI. II, fig. 5, inducted 
me to take yet another group of fossils into consideration for compaiison ; and 
these ai*e the Rudista in a restricted sense, as defined by Stoliezka in his work 
on the cretaceous bivalves. 

It is a very curious fact that with the Rudiata the same difiiculty prevailed 
as to their classification as with the present fossil. They had been considered 
by L. V. Buch as corals, by d’Orbigny as Bnicliiopods, and recently they are 
placed by most men of science in the bivalves. 

The points of similarity between liicJithofenm and the Rudista, chiefly JTtp- 
jyurUas, are not very numerous, it is true. It is chiefly the section which 
may be compared. If we cut open a specimen oimRicUhofenia from the hinge- 
lino to the opposite wall, so as just to touch the median vertical septum (Plate 
IT, fig. 5), we get a figure very similar to that which we obtain wlien we cut 
tlirough a Hi 2 > 2 )urites so to touch the first columellar fold (the hinge-fold and 
the second columellar fold being left untouched), Plate II, fig. 10. The par- 
titions presented are very similar in both cases. They are bent up in the middle 
to form a kind of columella, and are separated from the outer walls of the shell 
by a sharp line in both cases. It is duo to this latter circumstance in beth 
cases that the outer walls of the shell fall off easily, and that such strange 
partial internal casts are formed. 

Another point of similaiity consists in the direction of the prisms, of which 
the substance of the shell is composed. The Rudista di&ev from all . the other 
groups of Pelecypoda in having the prisms of their outer shell arranged verti- 
cally, that is to say, longitudinally to the whole extension of the shell. Just tlio 
same is the case in the median shell layer of Bichthofenia, as has been explain- 
ed above, 

A third point of similarity of great importance exists in the pallial impres- 
sion, which is common to Bichthofenia and the Rudista ; and, finally, it is not 
quite cei-tain that the sinuations of the ^rge valve of Richthofenia on both 
sides of the hinge-line, which stand in so close a connection to the lateral vertical 
septa may not be regarded as the beginning of the infoldings of the shell, which 
are so very characteristic for the Rudista, 

All these points of similarity between the Rudista and Richthofenia are im- 
portant, as they are in connection with the most striking characters of both 
fossils; and it cannot as yet be positively denied that Richthofenia might 
be a predecessor of the Rudista, To say anything po&itivo on this point is at 
present impossible. The distance in time bcjtween Richthofenia, which comes 
probably from the limits between the carboniferous and permian formations, 
and the Rudista, which are for the greater part upper cretaceous, is so enormous, 
and evoiy connecting link is as yet absent, that a very close affinity between 
the paloeozoic and the cretaceous forms cannot be expected, and thus it will only 
be possible to prove the connection between the preswit fossil and the Rudista, 
if father members of such a developmental series should be discovered. 

As the case now stands, it will probably be most prudent in accordance with 
the microscopic structure of the shell to consider the fossil as something like a 
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Brachiopod. As far as my opinion goes, I am convinced that Bichthofenia is a 
member of a series, which, branching off somewhere from the rugose corals, 
has reached in Bichthofenia a Brachiopod-like stage, and is going to terminate 
its career as a Pelecypod, as one of the Budista. But opinion is nothing in science, 
and proofs arc everything. I hope that these lines will give an impulse to the 
elucidation of the very obscure relations of the fossil which has been iho 
object of this paper. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

PLATE I. 

Bichthofenia Laweenciana, Kon. sp. 

Fig. 1. Silicified specimen from the upper region of the Middle Productus- 
limestone of ' Musa Kheyl. la, view of the body chamber straight 
from above; 1&, the same slightly oblique from the front; Ir;, interior 
side of the smaller valve of the same specimen : all natural size. 

„ 2. Natural section through a specimen from the coral beds of the Middle 

Productus-limcstone of Virgal ; the section being parallel to the hinge- 
line and just touching the termination of the three vertical septa. 
The colls in the walls of the animal chamber are not quite correctly 
represented. 

„ 3. Portion of the shell surface enlarged 4 to 6 times to show the puncta- 

tion, in a specimen from the upper region of the Middle Productus- 
limestone of Musa Kheyl. ^ 

„ 4. Fragmentaiy specimen from the Middle Productus-limcstone of the 

Chittawan ; 4a, natural section through the lower part of the animal 
chamber, showing the section of the three upnght blades ; 4fe, artificial 
section, very oblique; low<sr down through the partitioned part of the 
shell, showing the vertical septa and the space that is limited off 
by them. t 

„ 5. Artificial transverse section through a specimen from the Lower Pro- 

ductus-limestone of Amb. The two lateral vei’tical septa unite in the 
middle. 

„ 6. One of the partitions of the larger valve seen from below on a broken 

specimen from the Middle Productus-limestone of the Chittawan. 

„ 7. Fragmentaiy specimen, showing the cellular structure of the median 

shell-layer, the outer layers having been removed by weathering; 
from the Middle Productus-limestone near Khum. 

„ 8. Partial internal cast of a specimen from Musa Kheyl ; a, view from 

. the hinge-line view from the smaller valve. 

„ 9. Small specimen from the lowest beds of the Middle Productus-lime' 

stone of Katta from below, showing the point by which it has been 
fastened to the bottom of the sea. 
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On the Geology of South Travancore, by R. Buitce Foote, f.g.s., Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. {With a plate and a maj).) 

My colleague, Dr. King, was from various causes obliged to leave the survey 
of South Travancore, from Trevandrum to Cape Comorin, very unfinished, and 
it devolved upon me to close up the gap left, so as to join the general survey of 
this State with the work I had done in Tinnevelly district. The small map which 
accompanies this paper shows the tract omitted in Dr. King’s map, appended to 
his two papers relating to Ti*avancore, published last year (1882)^. The notes I 
have to offer refer mainly to the tract lying between the coast and the high road 
leading from Trevandrum into Tinnevelly district through the Arambuli (Ara- 
munny) pass. 

The topographical features of South Travancore differ as greatly from those 
of the adjacent part of South Tinnevelly as do the climates of the two distiicts. 
The flat, sandy, and often barren plains of TinnevelTy are replaced by a veiy 
broken, rugged country, out of which rise numerous hills and rocky ridges, the 
whole thickly covered by rich vegetation. With the exception of a couple of score 
of square miles immediately to the north of Cape Comorin, the whole of South 
Travancoi*o lies westward of the watershed along tho Southern Ghats, whicJi 
mountiiin range causes both the moist climate of Travancore and the dry climate 
of Tinnevelly, by intercepting from the latter practically the whole supply of 
rain brought by the south-west monsoon, and causing it to fall on their western 
slopes. A small tract around Capo Comorin, in the extreme south-east corner 
of Travancore, has a climate and shows a flora corresponding to the dry one of 
Tinnevelly. But within a very little distance to the westward a great change 
begins, and tho climate and flora both assume an intermediate character, which 
may bo traced over a tract extending from the Cape like a narrow wedge (in 
plan), having a base of some 20 to 25 miles along the coast, with its northern jingle 
in tho Arambuli pass. Close to the main mass of the mountains tho change of 
climate and flora is far more abrupt, and^really*takep place within a distance of 
a very few miles, c. g., near Mahendragiri, the most southerly high mass of the 
Ghats (5,455 feet), whore thb change takes place in about 2 nylcs. 

The country owes its shape to the erosion of the old crystalline rocks which has 
taken place on tho most gigantic scale, proofs of which will be adduced further 
on. Dr. King, in his general sketch of the Travancore country, points out 
(p. 88) the quasi-terraced arrangement the country shows, descending by steps, 
as it were, from the mountains to the coast. This terrace arrangement is much 
less well marked, however, in South Travancore than further to tho north-west. 
Tho several terrace steps are marked by the existence of some ridges near the 
coast higher than the general surface of the countiy further inland. The most 
conspicuous of these is a considerable mountain mass lying north and north-cast 
of the old fort of Udagiri (Oodagerry). 

* See a. — General skotcli of tlio*g«ology of Trnviincorc St^ite. 15y W. King, D. Sc., Deputy 
SuiHfrintondent (Madras), Geological Survey of India. 

6. — Wurkilli beds and reporttsd associated dc|)osits at Qailon, in Travancore. By W. King, 
D, Sc.^ &c., (with a nnip). Jlocords, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XV, pp. 87 — 102. 
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The real southern termination of the Southern Ghats occurs in north latitude 
8° where the high mountains sink down into the Ai'ambuli pass. Southward 
of the pass rises the perfectly detached Kathadi Malai, a fine rocky mass between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet high, which sends off a rocky spur extending southwards with 
two breaks, for a distance of 7 or 8 miles, and terminating in the bold Murbiwa 
hill, 4 miles north-west of Cape Comorin. The Cape itself consists of low 
gneiss rocks, backed up by a palm-grown sand-hill, about 100 feet high. A pair 
of very small rocky islands rise out of the sea a few hundred yards cast of the 
Cape, but they are not shown in Atlas-sheet G3, any more than are various otlicr 
rocks occurring off the coast opposite Muttum*, Kolachel (Colachull), and Mel 
Madelatorai (Maila Muddalathoray), which ai*e [the culminating points of ixjcfs 
formed by ridges of gneiss running paiullol with tlie 'coast. At Kolachel, which is 
the seaport of South Travancore, the lie of the rocks is such that it would be easy 
to connect them by short rubble breakwaters, and thus to form a very useful 
little harbour in which ^soasting craft could easily lie up during the south-west 
monsoon. 

It will bo seen by the map that a broken band of younger rocks occupies a 
very great part of tlie tract lying between the edast and the Trovandrum- 
Tinnevelly high road above refciTed to.. There can bo no doubt that these 
younger rocks not very long since, geologically speaking, formed an unbroken 
belt which extended considerably further iidand than at present. The denudation 
they have undergone has been very groat, both vertically and laterally, and the 
remnants of them left are in various places of such trifling thickness that all 
ti'aces of their former existence will soon be effaced. They show most in the 
western part of the area under description, where they form small plateaux, which 
are well marked, except to the north, on which side they lap on to the rising 
surface of the gneiss and thin out, or aro lost sight of, in the Kabuk or pseudo- 
laterito foimation, a rock resulting from the decomposition of ferruginous bods of 
gneiss. The surface of the plateaux, where not greatly eroded, is gently un- 
dulating and often supports a very dense andf varied vegetation. The less compact 
portions of plateau surfaces ai*e often cut into small, but very deep, rain gullies 
which render many places impassable for any but foot passengers. 

The most striking feature in the flora of South Travancore is the immensoforost 
of fan palms (^Borassus flahelliformis'), which covers groat part of tho country. 
The fan palms, or palmyras, attain here to much greater height than they generally 
do elsewhere. Trees measuring from 90 to 100 feet in height are not uncommon 
in places, and, with their stems greatly covered by white, or silveiy, grey lichens 
they present a much finer appearance than tho comparatively stunted specimens 
one is accustomed to see in tho Carnatic, or on the Mysore and Deccan plateaux. 
Whether these Travancore trees owe any part of their greatly superior height 
to superior age, as compared with the palms in the great palmyra forest in 
South Tinnevelly, I could not make out ; but the white colour of their stems, added 


^ Those rocks, and especially one called the Crocodile rocks, were sources of great danger to 
the coasting shipH, but that has been removed by the erection on tho Muttuui headland of a light- 
house just completed. 
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to their great height, certainly gives them a much more hoaiy and venerable 
appearance. 

To the westward of the Cooletorary river the palmyra trees are less striking 
features in the landscape than to the eastward. Cashew nut trees {Anacardivm 
occidentale) are also very largely cultivated, and attain to greater size than any- 
where in the Carnatic. Jack (^Artocarpus integrifoUum) and Alexandrine laurel 
{Oalophyllum inophylVum) are also very common trees in South Travancore. 
Coco and Areca palms are commonly planted in the sides of the numerous little 
narrow valleys which score the face of the country, each with a rice flat in 
the bottom. 

The backwaters at the mouths of the several rivers, and the canals connecting 
them, are often thickly fringed with screw pine (Pandanus odoratis^imus) ; and 
a largo fern, Acrostichum aureum (Linn.), is generally very conspicuous among 
the smaller bushes standing in the shallow water. One of the fineiat displays of 
tiopical vegetation I am acquainted with in South India may be seen to great 
advantage by going in a canoe up the Cooletorary river for 3 or 4 miles from 
its mouth at Tengapatanam (Taingupatnum). The varying effects of dense 
lofty palm groves, interspersed with large forest frees and fringed with pandanus^ 
Ac., along the water’s edge, and backed by the beautiful blue outlines of Agastya- 
malai and other peaks of the Southern Gh&ts cannot fail to delight the eye capable 
of appreciating a series of perfect landscapes. Near the upper end of the navigable 
reach the beauty of the scene is increased by the presence of great granite gneiss 
rocks towering up here and there in the forest on either side of the river. Two 
other views, specially worth seeing, should be mentioned when describing the topo- 
graphy of this picturesque country. The first of these is due north from the 
bar at Mannagudi, 4 miles west of Gape Cemorin. The eye here ranges across 
a large sheet of fresh water, set among palms, making a glorious foreground to the 
mountains which rise to the north, Mahendragiri and the great mass of the 
Mutukulivayal plateau standing out boldly. The second view to which I wish 
to draw attention is to be seen from vbhe white rock spit about 1 J mile north- 
eastward of Gape Comorin. From here the south end of the ghats is seen across 
a lovely bay, with broken rocks and surf in the immediate foreground. The bright 
blue waters of the bay set off the fine tints of the nearer mountains to perfection, 
while the noble outlines of Mahendragiri and its companion peaks form a back 
ground of wonderful beauty. The view on a good day far surpasses the best of 
^e views across Bombay harbour, about which so much has been written. From 
the Cape itself the mountains are not seen at all, being shut out by sand-hills, 
topped by a forest of palmyras. 

In the foreground of the view from white rock spit the most characteristic 
trees are umbz*ella trees {Acacia planifrons), the most typical trees of th^ arid 
Tinnevelly plains, which are seen across the bay stretching away far to the 
north-east. A few miles to the west of the Cape these trees become very rare 
or have disappeared entirely. 

Veiy conspicuous features the landscape of South Travancore, as seen from 
the ihA of a vessel passing off the ooast, are several patches of intensely red rock 
standing close to the boachi but perched up at a considerable height 
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above the water’s edge. These ore UrU^ or red blown sands, capping clifFs of red 
sandstone, both of which formations will be referred to at length further on. 

The various geological formations to be found in South Travancore may, for 
convenience of reference, be arranged in a tabular scheme as below 

# Blown Bands : the red (teris), and the white (coast dunes). 

Recent ... ) Soils ; kankar deposits ; ferruginous breccias (lateritic). 

V. Marino and estuarine beds. 

Tebtiaet P Sands and clays (WarkilH beds, P Cuddalore sandstone.) 

Azoic ... Gneissic series. 

TAc Gneissic Series. « 

In no part of the peninsula, perhaps, is there a greater and finer display of tho 
ancient crystalline rocks than in the Southern Gh^ts in their southern half, and 
in the great spurs and onutlying masses on their western or southern side. The 
disposition of the beds in South Travancore, when laid down on the map, shows 
the existence of a great synclinal curve, probably an ellipse, the major axis of 
which passes through, or very near to, the great mass of Mahendragiri ; while tho 
north-western focus (if the ellipse be a complete one) will be found somewhere 
to the noi*th.eastward of Allepy. I had inferred tho existence of this great synclinal 
ellipse from studying the course of the great gneiss beds on the eastern foot and 
fianks of the mountains southward of Oourtallum, and Mr. King’s examination of 
the gneiss country across the Shenkotta pass and southward to Travancore indepen- 
dently demonstrated the existence of the central part of this huge synclinal fold. 
The topographical shape of the ground, as shown in Atlas-shoot 63, points strongly 
to the fold being a true ellipse, th(^ extreme north-western extremity of which 
is probably hidden under tho alluvial bed north of Allepy, while the extreme 
south-eastern apex bes most likely in the sea to the E-N-B of Cape Comorin. Tho 
cur^e of the coast from Cape Comorin north-westward to close up to Trevandrum 
coincides with tho south side of tho great syiyjlinal, and the different ridges inland 
also coincide absolutely with the strike of the harder beds of the series. Several 
southerly dips were noted in the rocks on the coast Tgestward of Kolachol, which 
looks as i^ the axis of an anticlinal had there been exposed, but they may possibly 
only represent trifling Vandyke-shaped bends or crumples, in the side of the great 
synclinal. To the north of the area under consideration the rocks roll over 
northward into a great anticlinal fold. 

The true bedding of the gneiss on a large scale is extremely well displayed 
in the great outlying mass known as the XJdagiri or “ Murroovattoor ” mountain. 
Both strike and dip are admirably seen from tho travellers’ bungalow at Nagar 
Kovil. One of the finest examples of a sheer naked wall of rock to be seen 
in South India is shown in the tremendous cliff forming the S. E. front of the 
Tiruvuna Malai, the great eastern spur of Mahendragiri This bare precipice 
must be fully 2,000 feet or more in height, many hundr^ feet in the central part 
being absolutely vortical, or even overhanging a little. As might be expected, 
this great mass has attracted much notice; it forms the Cape Comorin of some 
sailors, and of Daniel’s famous view of that cape, though in reality some 16 miles 
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fromjtho nearest point on the coaiSt and 28 miles from the cape itself. Even the 
Hindu mind, generally so stolid about the beauties of landscape scenery^ have 
connected this noble mountain with the name of Hanuman, the famous monkey 
god, who is said to have planted one foot on each of the two Peaks and to have 
jumped across the Gulf of Manar and alighted on Adam’s Peak, a standing 
jump of 220 miles odd being a trifle for the long-tailed divinity. 

Another grand precipice occurs on the south-east face of the Taduga Malai, 
at the western end of the Arambuli pass. The clifl-faces in both these splendid 
scarps coincide with great planes of jointing. 

The predominant character of the gneiss rocks in this quarter is that of a 
well-bedded massive, quartzo-felspathic granite gneiss, with a very variable quantity 
of (generally black) mica aifd veiy numerous small red or pinkish garnets. This 
is the characteristic rock at Cape Comorin, and very generally throughout South 
Travancore, and Tinnevelly district as well. 

Scattered grains of magnetic iron are commonly m§t with in the weathered 
rocks. No beds of magnetic iron were noted by me, but some may very likely 
occur, and would go far to account for the enormous quantities of black magnetite 
sand cast up on the beach at frequent intervals along the coast and of which tlio 
source is at present unknown, unless it has been brought by the south-westerly 
current prevailing during the south-west monsoon. The source of the garnets 
which form the crimson sand, which is of nearly equally common occurrence, is 
not far to seek, for it is hardly possible to find a bed of rock which does not abound 
in garnets. The so-called “ fossil rice ” found at the extreme point of land closo 
to the capo is merely a local variation of the quartz grains set free by degradation 
of the rock. They assume the “ rice ” shape after undergoing partial trituration 
in the heavy surf which beats incessantly on^the southern coast. 

The Buh-acrial decomposition of the felspatho-ferruginous varieties of the 
gneiss produces in the presence of much iron a pseudo-laterito rock very largely 
developed over the gneissio area described by Dr. King in his Sketch of the 
Geology of Travancore under the nacae of lateritised gneiss, a rock which is po- 
pularly called laterite in Travancore and kabuk in Ceylon. In numberless places 
this peculiar decomposition ^f the gneiss, which is pre-eminently characteristic 
of very moist climates, has altered the rock in situ to variable, but often consider- 
able, depths, and the original quartz lamince of the gneiss remain in their pris- 
tine position, and often to all appearance unaltered, enclosed in a ferruginous argil- 
laceous mass formed by the alteration of the original felspar, mica, garnets, and 
magnetic iron. The colour of this generally soft mass varies exceedingly, from 
pale whitish pink to purple, red and many shades of reddish brown and brown 
according to the percentage of iron and the degree of oxidation the iron has un- 
dergone. The bright colours are seen in the freshly exposed kabuk or pseudo- 
laterite, but the mass becomes darker and mostly much harder as the hasmatite is 
converted into limonite by hydration, and more ferruginous matter is deposited, as 
very frequently happens, by infiltration. The pseudo-laterite formed by accumula- 
tion of decomposing argillo-feYruginous materials derived from distant points is to 
be distinguished generally by the absence of the quartz laminse as such. The 
grains are generally much smaller, and are scattered generally through the 
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whole of new formed rock. One excellent example of the pseudo-laterite 
formed by the decomposition in situ is to be seen in a steep bank in the zoological 
gardens in Trevandmm, close to the Tapirs’ den. Equally good examples are 
veiy common in many of the cuttings along the high road east of Trevandrum. 

The washed-down form of pseudo-laterite often forms a rock intermediate 
in character between a true sub-aerial deposit and a true sedimentary one, and 
consequently by no means easy to classify properly. In fact, in a country subject to 
such a tremendous rainfall, the sub-aerial rocks must, here and there, graduate into 
sedimentaiy ones through a form which may be called “pluvio-detrital.” Such 
pluvio-detrital forms occur very largely in South Travancore, but it is impos- 
sible in most cases to separate them from the true sedimentary formations they are 
in contact with. 


TJie Warhilli or Guddalore Sandstone Series. 

The Cuddalore sandslione series, first distinguished on stratigraphical grounds 
as a separate geological group by Mr. H. P. illanford, were by him supposed to 
be very probably of tertiary age. In the absence of sufficient palaeontological 
evidence it was impossible to assign any more approximate position to these 
rocks, the silicified exogenous tree stems folind at Tiruva-Karai, near Pondicherry, 
not being deemed of sufficient importance. 

Other similar sandstone formations subsequently examined near Madras, in 
Bajabmundry district and on the Travancore coast near Qnilon could, in the 
absence of all fossils, be assigned by myself and Dr. King only in a provisional 
way to the age of the Cuddalore rocks. Lithologically and petrologically these 
several sets of sandstones and associated clays, Ac., show great resemblance, 
and their relative positions on or neai^the existing coast lines further justified their 
being provisionally associated, though separated by such great distances. 

A very careful examination of the beds near Quilon by Dr. King, who had 
the advantage of seeing the fresh cutting made through plateaux of these rocks in 
connection with the new tunnel at Warkilli has unfortunately thrown no positive 
light on their true geological position. The vegetable remains associated with 
the lignite beds at base of the series proved insufficient to allow of determination 
of their own character, and consequently most unsuitable to assist in settling the 
homotaxy of the strata they occurred in. The sedimentary beds forming the 
belt of small plateaux fringing the coast of South Travancore must, on petrological 
grounds, be unhesitatingly regarded as extensions of the Qnilon beds, or Warkilli 
beds of Dr, King. None of these formations which I traced from Villen jam, 
9 miles south-east of Trevandrum, down to Cape Comorin, afforded the faintest 
tiuce of an organic body : thus, no light was thrown on the question of the geo- 
logical age or homotaxy, but somewhat similar sandstones and grits are found 
on the Tinnevelly side of the extreme south end of the Gh^ts range, and in a 
coarse gritiy sandstone, much resembling some of the beds in Travancore, a bed of 
clay is intercalated, in which occur numerous specimens of Area rugosa and a 
Oythereg, of a living species. The locality where these fossils of recent species 
were found occurs on the right bank of the Nambi-Ar, about 2 miles above its 
mouth and a few hundred yards from the bank of the main stream. All the 
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sub-fossil shells 1 found here are of living species ; hence the deposits enclosing 
them cannot be regarded as tertiaiy ; and if the agreement of these Nambi-Ar beds 
with the Warkilli and South Travancore beds on the one hand, and the Cuddalore, 
Madras, and Bajahmundiy beds, be assumed, as they must be on petrological 
grounds, the Cuddalore sandstones and their equivalents elsewhere must be 
accepted as of post-tertiary age. As far as it goes, the evidence is clear and 
distinct ; but more evidence is required as to the age of some of the intermediate 
connecting beds, such as those south and east of Kudan-Kulam. 

The typical section of the Warkilli rocks near Quilon, given by Dr. King, 
shows the following series : — 


^ Feet. 

Laterite . • . . . . . . • . 90 to 40 

S:>atid8 and aaudy chijB or litbomarge 59 

Alum clays . • • • 25 

Lignite beds . 7 to 15 

Sands 


Total ... 120 to 189 

with which we may compare the seiuea seen in the fine section formed by the 
beautiful cliffs in Karruchel bay, 11 miles south-east of Trevandrum. 

The section here exposed shows the following series of formations; — 

Feet. 

4. 8oil-~>dark red, sandy loam, lateritic at bate . . . • 9 to 10 

8. Sandstone — hard, gritty, purplish or blackish .... P 

2. Sandstone — gritty, rather soft, false bedded, often clayey in parts 
(lithomargic), variegated ; in colour red, feddisli-brown, piirplish- 

white-yellow . 40to50 

1. Sandstone — gritty, rather soft, false-bedded, rod, purple, pink, white, 
variegated; shows many white clay galls producing a conglo- 
meratic appearance in section 40 

Base not seen, hidden by sandy bea<3i. 

The total thickness of these beds I estimated at about 100 feet ; the upper 
part is obscure, from pluvial action washing down the red soil over the dark 
grits. The middle and lower parts of the section are extremely distinct, and the 
colouring of the beds very vivid and beautiful ; but the beds are no means 
sharply defined. 

The beds dip north-easterly (inland), and from the slope of the ground on the 
top of the cliff the angle of dip may be inferred to be from 25° to 30^. Further 
inland, near Pinnacolum, the gritty sandstones lie horizontally, at a con- 
siderably lowmr level than at the top of the Karruchel cliffs, but rise again east- 
ward. The middle gritty series is exposed along the western side of the Karru- 
chel lagoon, but is highly latoritised ^ weather action. Three miles, or so, to the 
north of the lagoon, purplish gritty beds show strongly and form a smaU well- 
mstrlmd plaimu overlooking %he valley in which lies the village of Cotnkall. 

beds are sometimes replaced by clays is shown by the materials 
out of two deep wells sunk into this plateau at two points several miles 
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apart; oue of these wells lies rather more than half a mile to the northward of 
Mullur (Mooltoor of sheet 63). Here the section, which is from 80 to 100 feet 
deep, passes through mottled gritty sandstone and into blue and white mottled clay. 
The other section revealing clays below the gritty beds is in a well sunk close to 
the new road from Yalrampur (Vaulrampoor) to Puar (Powar), and some distance 
south of the place shown in the map as YunpoyaP. The clay here is of a similar 
white and blue mottled colour. 

A section in the low cli£E forming the small bay immediately east of Yillenjam 
shows a mottled vermiculated clayey rock showing mostly no bedding at all. 
Traces of bedding are, however, revealed as the clifE is followed southward by the 
appearance of thin bands of g^t near the base of the section which rests on the 
underlying quartzo-felspathic gametiferous gneiss/ This mottled clayey rock 
I believe to represent the bluish^white-mottled clay turned out of the lower 
parts of the well section near Mullur before referred to. It is locally considerably 
discoloured and stained by the percolation of water through the overlying pseudo- 
lateritic, dark-red sand. As will be seen by any one who follows the coast line 
these Warkilli sandstones rest upon a very rugged and broken gneiss surface. 
Many great tors and knolls of granite gneiss protrude through the sandstone 
plateaux or tower over them from adjacent .higher ridges, which have been com- 
pletely denuded of the younger rocks. 

The greater part of the surface of the tract occupied by these Warkilli 
beds west of the Neyar is thickly covered by sandy loam, generally of dark 
red colour, which conceals the sub-rock very efEectually, excepting where the 
loam is deeply eroded. A well-marked patch of purplish grit forms a knoll, 
about a mile south-west of Yalrampur. Traces of the former, more easterly, 
extension of these beds are to be seen at intervals along and to the north 
of the Trevandrum-Tinnevelly road between Yalrampur and Neyatum Karai. 

In the tract lying east of the Neyap few sections exhibiting the grits, <&c., wei*e 
met with, and all were small and unsatisfactory. The surface of the country is 
either largely covered with the deep red soil;’ or else the extremely broken surface 
of the gritty beds is extensively lateritised. The appearance of the country when 
seen from elevated points is, however, charactcristieally very different from the 
gneiss and kabuk tract lying to the northward. This may be well seen from Colatoor 
trigonometrical station hill, as also from the high ground close to Cauracode, but 
yet more strikingly from the Kodalam Fothia, a hill 2 miles west-north-west of 
Paurashalay. Sections in which the true character of the rock is to be seen occui- 
on the high ground close to the junction of the new roads leading from Puar 
(Powaur) and Martanda Putentorai respectively to Paurashalay, also to the 
southward near Shoolaul (of map), where a largo rain gully cuts deeply into the 
grits and underlying clayey beds ; also along the ridge of high ground north and 

^ 1 utterly in identifying this and many other of the yilliige names given on the map 

(sheet 63). It was veiy difficult to localise the positions of many phenomena 1 wished to record, 
even if landmarks existed on which to take hearings, owing to the extreme inadequacy of the map. 
The fact that the villages and hamlets generally straggle far and widely over the face of the 
country, instead of coinciding with any points indicated on the map, does not at all assist one iu 
fixing one*s whereabonts in the absence of landmarks. 
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north-east of the Yeldaseput of the map. Traces of the former eastward extension 
of the grits were noted on the eastern flank of the Kodalam Pothai, and on high 
ground half a mile or so to the northward of the cntcheny at Panrashalay. The 
beds composing this patch of Warkilli rocks have undergone greater superficial 
denudation than those in the Kairuchel patch to the north-west* 

In the small patch lying east of the Kuletorai (Cooletoray) river some in- 
structive sections of hard dark grits and underlying clayey grits of the usual 
reddish, bluish, and white mottled colour are to be seen south of Killiur (Killioor). 
Some of the sections show regular miniature ‘ cafions’ 16' to 20' deep, with vertical 
sides and numerous well formed pot-holes. Hard purplish grits show on the 
surface between Killioun and^Pudukaddi (Poodoocudday) and soft mottled grits 
in a well section close east of the little D. P. W. bungalow at Tengapatnam, 
(Taingaputnum). At the southernmost point of this Killiur patch the grits 
become coarsely conglomeratic over a small area. A little to the. north of this 
the grits, when resting on the basset edge of a bed Of granular quartz rock, 
present the characters of a perfect arkose, made up of the angular gneiss debris. 
In places this arkose might be most easily mistaken for a granitic rock. 

A distinctly conglomeratic character is shown by the grit beds close to 
Madalam (Muddaulum), This Madalam patch of Warkilli sandstones is on its 
southern side deeply cut into by a gully which exposes regular cliffs with from 
36 to 40 feet of coarse or conglomeratic mottled grits, capped by thick red soil. 
The grits contain many large clay galls and lumps of blue or mottled colour. 

In the Kolachel (Collachull) patch the grits are extremely well exposed in 
deep cuttings (miniature caiions) made by the stream rising just west of Neyur. 
They are of the usual mottled description. Where seen at the eastern side of 
the patch near the Eranil (Yerraneel) cutcharry they are quite conglomeratic. 

They are exposed also in a gully crossing the road which runs north from 
Kolachel to join the main road, and in a well-section on the high ground a mile 
north-eastward of the little town. The south-eastern part of the patch is 
entirely obscured by a great thicknoSli of dark red soil. They peep out, however, 
below the red soil at the western end of the great tank 3 miles south of Eranil 
(Yerraneel). • 

A ve^y thin bed of conglomeratic grit underlies the teri, or red sand-hill, 
capping the high ground north of the Muttum (Moottum) headland. Further 
east a few poor sections only of whitish or mottled gidt prove the extension 
of the Warkilli beds in that direction, nor are they well seen again till close 
into Kotar, where they show in various wells and tanks, but are still better seen 
in a deep rain gully south of the travellers* bungalow at Nagar Koil, and in 
a broad cutting immediately to the east of the bungalow. The variegated gritty 
sandstones here seen are very characteristic, and strongly resemble some of 
the typical viarieties in South Arcot and Madras districts. 

To the south of Kotar the grits are to be seen in streambeds opening to the 
Purra^y tank, and in a series j»f deep rain gnllies on the eastern slope of a largo 
red soil phteau to the sonth-wett of Pnrrakay. 

lA patch of gritty BaadatoBes of similar character to the aboTo occurs 
jtu^iately north and north-west of Cape Comorin. As a mle, they ore badly 
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exposed, beiog much masked by the red-blown sand of a small teri. The most 
accessible section is a small one seen in the bottom of a good-sized bowrie, a little 
south of the junction of the roads coming from Trevandrum and Palamcotta. 
This section can only be seen when the water in the bowrie is low. A consider- 
able spread of similar greyish or slightly mottled grits is exposed about half a 
mile to the north-east of Gova Colum, and miles north-west of the Cape. 
Lying between the two exposures just mentioned, but separated from either by 
spreads of blown sand, is a difFerent looking vermiculated mottled grit of much 
softer character. This is extensively exposed in the banks of a nullah and head- 
water gullies falling into the Agusteshwar. The colour of this soft grit ranges 
from red, through bufE to whitish. The beds roll to the northward. This grit 
is full of vermicular cavities filled with white *or reddish kankar (impure 
carbonate of lime). The grit, seems to graduate upward into a thick red gritty 
soil full of small whitish red, impure (gritty) calcareous concretions. There is 
good reason, however, fox thinking that this graduation is merely apparent, and that 
the red gritty soil is only the base of a red sand-hill, or ten, undergoing change 
by percolation of calciferous water. A hard brown grit is exposed for a few square 
yards just north of the junction of the two roads above referred to. This rock has, 
except in colours, considerable resemblanqe to the red- white grit just described, 
and both probably overlie the pale mottled grits near Covacolum. 

The last patch of grits to be mentioned forms almost the extreme easterly 
angle of the Travancore territory, and lies to the eastward of the southernmost 
group of hills and along its base. Not many sections of the grit are here exposed 
owing to a thick red soil formation which laps round the base of the hills, and is 
only cut through here and there by a deep rain gully or a well. The grits here seen 
are like those exposed near the travellers' bungalow at Nagar Koil, but show 
much more bedding and are almost shaly in parts. The colour of the grit is 
white, pale drab or grey mottled with red and brown in various shades.. They 
lie in depressions in the gneiss, and were either always of much less importance 
and thickness than the beds to the west,i or else have been denuded to a far 
greater extent. They are best seen in gullies to the south-west and west of 
Itusshun Kristnapur, 7 miles north of Cape Comorin, and in the beds of the 
small nullahs west and north-west of Gomaravaram opposite the mouth of the 
Arambuli pass. None of these Warkilli grit beds occurring between Trevandrum 
and Gape Comorin have yielded any organic remains as far as my research has 
gone, and I fear none will be obtained by subsequent explorers. The alum shales 
occurring in Dr. King’s Warkilli section have not been traced in South Travancore, 
and I had not the good fortune to come across any lignite. It is said to occur 
not unfrequently to the south of Kolachel, and to be turned up by the people 
when ploughing their fields. I have no reason to doubt this, for it is extremely 
probable that some of the clayey beds should contain lignite. Prom the configura- 
tion of the ground, too, the paddy flatalong the southern boundary of the Kola- 
chel grit patch would coincide in position with some of the clayey beds near the 
base of the series which are lignitiferous at Warkilli ; and why not at Kolachel? 

The recent discovery of lignite in the Cuddalore sandstones at Pondicherry 
adds greatly to the probability of the correctness of Dr. King’s and my conclusion 
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(arrired at by ns separately and independently before we bad an opportunity of 
comparing notes) that this gritfy bed in Tinnevelly and Travancore should be 
regarded on the grounds of petrological resemblance and identity of geographical 
position as equivalents of the Cuddalore sandstones of the Coromandel coast. 

The question of the age of these Cuddalore or Rajahmundry or Warkilli 
sandstones I propose to examine in the Memoir on the Geology of the Coastal 
xegion of Tinnevelly and Madura districts which 1 am now preparing. 

The Marine Beds, 

At Cape Comorin and two other places along the coast to the northward are 
formations of small extent but very considerable interest, which, by their mineral 
constitution and by the abundance of fossil marine shells they enclose, show them- 
selves to be of marine origin, and thus prove that the coast line of the peninsula 
has undergone sonie little upheaval since they were deposited. These beds are to 
be seen close to the Cape at the base of a small cliff which occurs immediately 
south of the Residency bungalow, and only about 200 yards west of the Cape 
itself. The annexed plate is a truthful sketch of the little cliff, taken from a 
mass of gneiss rock projecting some little distance out to the south. The rocks 
seen in the surf, and immediately behind it on the beach, are all gneiss. The base 
of the small cliff is composed of friable gritty calcareous sandstone, full of com- 
minuted shells. The base was not exposed at the time I examined this section, some 
heavy gale having piled up the beach sand against the foot of the cliff, and for this 
reason it was impossible to trace the probable connection of this sandstone with 
another exposed at a slightly lower level at a few yards distance to the west and 
just beyond the left-hand limit of the sketch. This lower bed is similar in 
mineral character, but very hard and tough, and offers great resistance to the surf, 
but has nevertheless been deeply honeycombed and in places quite undermined. 
The roof of the miniature caves thus formed have in some cases fallen in, but 
have been partly re-cemented by deposition of calcareous matter in the lines 
of fracture. To return to the cliff sedtion, the basement sandstone is overlaid by 
a similar but slightly harder yellowish friable bed, which contains many unbroken 
shells (aU of living species), in addition to a great quantity of comminuted ones. 
The base of the lower bed is hidden by sands, but from the proximity of the gneiss 
it cannot exceed 5 or 6 feet in thickness, while the overlying shelly bed measures 
about the same. It is overlaid in its turn by a massive bed, 6 to' 10 feet thick 
locally, of a kind of travertine formed of altered blown sand, composed mainly of 
folly comminuted shells. This travertine contains immense numbers of shells and 
casts of Belix vittata, the commonest landsheU in the south ; it will be described 
specially further on. Owing to the soft character of the marine sandstones, the 
(diS has been much und(ermined hy the tremendous surf which breaks on this 
cdast in had weather, and great masses of the hard travertine of the Helix bed 
have fallen cn to the beach, as shown in the sketch, forming a partial break- 
wa^ against the inroads of sea. 

The shells contained in the ujiper sandstone bed were all found to be of living 
where sufficiently well pi^rved to admit of identification, the majority 
ihirspecimens are too ill preserved for specific identification Four miles north- 
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north-east from “ the Gape,” as it is looaUy termed, stands the little stone-built fort 
of Watta Eotai (Wutta Kotha), which is built upon a small patch of calcareous 
sandstone, full of marine shells, exposed in the moat along the north face of the 
long curtain wall which joins Watta Kotai fort with the extensive series of fortifi- 
cations known as “ the Travancore lines.” The marine limestone may be traced for 
nearly hailf a mile inland in the bottom of the moat. This marine bed is overlaid 
by a very thin bed of travertine limestone full of KoHm vittata; it has been cut 
through in the formation of the moat. The thickness of the shelly marine bed is 
unknown, but the Helix bed is not seen to exceed 10"' or 1' in thickness. As far as 
seen in the very small exposure, both formations lie nearly horizontally. Another 
small exposure of the marine bed occurs at the western end of a little backwater 
(not shown in the map) to the north of the port. The sandstone here contains 
many well preserved marine shells, all of living species ; but further west, where 
the ]^d is exposed below theHelix bed in the moat the enclosed shells are all broken 
and comminuted. The sRrface of sandstone, as seen at the end of the little back- 
water, is raised but a very little distance above the sea level, probably not more 
than 4 or 5 feet at the outside. The rise of the ground along the moat is ex- 
tremely small, and even at the furthest point from the sea at which the sandstones 
are exposed the elevation is probably not more than 10 or 12 feet at most, which 
would correspond with the top of the sandstones as seen in the little clilE at Cape 
Comorin. 

About 2 miles north-east-by-north of Wattakotai fort a small patch of white 
shelly limestone occurs peeping out of the low belt of blown sand which fringes 
the coast at that spot. The village of Elanakapur which lies immediately to the 
north is the last within the Travancore boundary. The limestone only stands 
out a few inches above the surface of the surrounding sands, and no section could be 
found to show its thickness, but in point of elevation above the sea level it agrees 
perfectly with the Watta Kotai and Gape Comorin beds. The limestone which 
is fairly hard is quarried for economic purposes, and unless a good deal more of 
the bed than now meets the eye remains Hidden under the sands, it will, before 
many years are over, have been removed by human agency. 

The shell-remains occur as impressions and casts of great beauty and perfect- 
ness, but the shelly matter has disappeared entirely, being probably slightly more 
soluble than the enclosing limestone. The limestone contains a large number of 
specimens of Helix vittata which were evidently carried out to sea and there 
entombed in a shallow water formation. To any one who has noticed the enor- 
mous numbers of this Helix living in this neighbourhood, and in the southern 
districts generally, the large number of it occurring fossil in this marine bed 
will be a matter of no surprise. 

The Bhum Sands, 

Two very marked varieties of .ffiolian rocks occur along or near the coast of 
South Travancore, as well as along that of Tinnevelly ; they are the red sands, 
forming the well known teris of Tinnevelly, where they are developed on a far 
larger scale, and the white sands forming the coast dunes. In South Travancore, 
as far as my observation went, the red sand hills are no longer forming ; aU are 
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undergoing the process of degradation by atmospheric agencies, at various rates 
of speed. The red sands have in many places ceased to yield to the influence ot 
the winds and have arrived at a condition of flxity and compaction caused by the 
action of rain falling upon the loose sands percolating through them and during 
heavy showers flowing over their sicrfaces and washing the lighter clayey and 
smaller, though heavier, ferruginous particles down the slopes of the hills or into 
hollows on the surface, where, on drying, a fairly hard, often slightly glazed, sur- 
face of dark red loam has been formed. This loam is very fairly fertile and soon 
becomes covered with vegetation, which further tends to bind* the mass together 
and render the surface secure from wind action. The loose sand, deprived of 
the clayey and finer ferruginous particles, would, unless unusually coarse in grain, 
be carried off by high winds elsewhere or remain in barren patches on the suiface. 
I believe this process has gone on extensively over many parts of South Travan- 
coro, and explains the existence, on the surface of the country and resting indis- 
criminately on the gneiss and the younger rocks as the vVarkilli sandstone, of the 
great thick sheets of pure red loam which have not been brought there by 
ordinary aqueous deposition nor formed tw situ by the decomposition of the under- 
lying rocks. The percolation of the rain-water through the mass has in many 
places given rise to the formation of concretionary ferruginous masses, which are 
often strongly lateritoid in their aspect. The quantity of clayey matter and of 
iron ore in the form of magnetic iron is very great in the sand of many of the 
teris. The greater quantity of the water falling on the teris, as on other blown 
sand surfaces, escapes by percolation, and it is a common phenomenon to find springs 
issuing around the foot of the sand mass during the rainy season and becoming 
dry in the hot or rainless season. 

The teris in South Travancore which stiM retain their character as accumula- 
tions of moving red sands are four in number and all very small, the largest not 
measuring one square mile in area. They are all close to the coast and with one 
exception stand high and conspicuous to ships passing along at a fair distance. 
The largest and most conspicuous is fhat at Muttum which caps the high ground 
with the new light-house. The process of fixation has gone on here largely and the 
moving sands cover a much Smaller space than does the fixed portion^. The same 
may be said of the teri resting on the south-eastern extremity of the Kolache 
(Colachul) sandstone plateau. To the north-west of Kolachel are two much smaller 
teris at the distances of 3 and 5^ miles respectively. In both of these also the 
area of the fixed sand far exceeds that of the loose. Especially is this the case 
in the more northerly teri near Mel Madalatorai (Maila Maddalaitoray). Here 
the fixed part has undergone tremendous erosion and is traversed by long and deep 
rain gullies, with vertical sides up to 20 or 25 feet high. Gullies on a yet larger 
scale are to be seen at the south-east comer of the Kolachel sandstone patch and 
at the eastern side of the Muttum patch. Very large but shallower gullies are to 
be seen at the south-east corner of the Nagarcoil patch, where there is a very large 
fixed teri. 

^ I bAve Bhown the extent of the unfixed or moving teris on the map ; the fixed part I have 
treatiafdas a soil and ignored accordingly. 
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The email ten immediately behind Cape Comorin is a very poor specimen 
of its kind, and, in fact, hardly deserves to rank as one owing to its pale colour 
and poverty in iron sand, but it will not do to class it as a coast dune, as it con- 
sists mainly of silioious sand, while the true dunes at the Cape consist mainly 
of calcareous sand composed of comminuted shells, corallines, nullipores, &c. 

The sand of the typical teris is silicious or ferruginous (magnetic iron), the 
former being well rounded and coated with a film of red oxide of iron, which 
is removeable by boiling in nitric acid for a few seconds. Common as garnet 
sand is on the beaches of South Travancore, I never yet found a grain of it in 
the teri sand, where the latter was pure and bad not been mixed with beach sand. 
Much difficulty exists as to the source whence the red sand was derived ; but 1 will 
not attempt to discuss this question here, as 1 hope to treat it at much greater 
length than I could now, in a Memoir on the Geology of Tinncvelly and Madura 
districts which I have in preparation. 

The coast dunes of So*&.th Travancore are, except close to the Cape, in no way 
remarkable. A large patch of small hillocks to the north-west of the mouth 
of the Kuletorai (Cooletoray) river was caused by the wind shifting a great mass 
of sand turned out wheu the new canal was dug and heaped up on the north 
bank of the canal. 

Some tolerably high ridges occur 3 miles south-west of Kolachel. The sand 
here contains so much fine magnetic iron that it looks in parts of a dark grey 
colour, shading here and there almost into absolute black. 

A considerable quantity of blown sand fringes the coast from the Muttum 
headland eastward to Cape Comorin, and between Pullum and CuUadevella forms 
some considerable hills. At Covacolum the highly calcareous beach sand which 
forms many low hillocks has been ^solidified in several places into coarse shelly 
limestone. The Helix bed at Cape Comorin already referred to, when treating 
of the Marine-beds, is really an altered sand dune, the calcareous matter of 
which has, by percolation of acidulated water, been dissolved and re-deposited, on 
evaporation of the water, as a subaerial travortino. Countless thousands of Heli^ 
vittatay and a considerable number of shells of Nanina tranquebarica, the two 
commonest land shells in this part of India, have beqA inclosed and fossilised in 
the formation of this travertine, which is evidently in constant progress. The 
immense wealth of shellfish of all kinds, added to large quantities of corallines 
and nullipores, incessantly thrown up by the surf, furnishes an abundant supply 
of calcareous sand for the formation of this travertine, which forms a bank more 
than a mile long and rising some 80 feet or more above the sea at its highest 
point. Its inland extent cannot be ascertained, as it is covered by loose sands. 
It probably only extends 300 to 400 yard^ inland and abuts against a low ridge of 
gneiss. 

Coral Beefs, 

A few tiny fringing reefs are to be seen half to three-fourths of a mile west of the 
Cape, half in the surf at low tide, and wholly in it at high tide. They are now to 
be considered as dead reefs, abandoned by the polypes that built them. I examined 
most of them carefully, without finding any live coral, and was inclined to doubt 
the correctness of my inference, drawn from their tabular shape and many shal- 
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low basin-like oayitieB ; but later on, wben examining some identtfi^ fringing 
reefs off the Tinnevellj coast to the south of Eudung Eulam trigonomeMcal 
station (the south point of the Cape Comorin base-line), I found a considerable 
quantity of live coral lining the sides of the little basins, and equally large 
quantities of coral quite recently dead in adjoining basins. 

A great deal of shell debxis, sand and broken stone, is included in the mass 
of the reefs which in several places have formed around masses of mk standing 
in rather shallow water, and joined up many loose blocks of stone tpssed on to 
them by the surf into tremendously coarse conglomerates. Some similar reefs, 
but of rather larger size, occur along the coast to north-east of Cape Comorin ; 
in these the tabular mass extends from 10 to 40 and 50 feet in width, from the 
shore to the constantly surf-beaten outer edge. In one or two places x>arts of the 
reef had evidently been founded on sand, which had been washed away, leaving 
an unsupported surface of many square yards in extei^, which the surf of the 
next high tide or first gale of wind would either bre^ up or else again support 
with sand washed under it. These little reefs are worthy of much closer ex- 
amination than 1 was able to bestow upon them. 

The coral fauna of the Cape Comorin sea is on the whole a remarkably poor 
one, as far as one may judge by what is to be found thrown up on the beach. 
Dredging might reveal much more, but unfortunately no boats are to be found there, 
only Eattumarams (Catamarans), which would not be the most convenient form 
of craft from which to carry on scientific observations. The sea here is, however, 
so very rich in animal life in many forms, that it would assuredly afford a rich 
reward to any one having a suitable vessel at command. I obtained in a very 
short time a far larger number of species of shells here than at any other place on 
the Indian coast. • 

Soils, 

The prevalent soils are red ones, vaiying in the quantity of their ferruginous 
element. The red soils seen inland near the main trunk road are chiefly formed 
of gneissic debris by subaerial decomposition. The origin of the deep red sandy or 
clayey loams has already been discussed {ante^ pttgc 32). They occupy no in- 
considerable area. True alluvial soils occur veiy rarely, if at all, now-a-days; those 
which fill the bottoms of the many vaUeys and creeks in which paddy is cultivated 
being greatly altered from their original condition by centuries of cultivation, and 
the addition of various mineral, vegetable, and animal manures. Estuarine beds 
full of subfossil shells, Oytherea, Pottamides, Melania, &e., of living species are 
exposed in the salt pans at the mouth of the Eolachel nullah. 

The alluvium in the valley of the Paleyar, which flows south from the west 
flank of Mahendragiri past Nagurkoil, is, where pure, a coarse gritly silt. 

Mconomic Geology, 

Taluabie minerals and mftals are conspicuous by their absence in the part of 
{idhth Tnavaneore I had the pleasure of e:^loring. I came across no sign of 
^^y mineral indnst^ exceptihe preparation of sea-salt in the pans near Eolachel, 
^ %hd traces Cf ah did iron smelling industiy carried on formerly at foot of the iiow 
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bare, and rocky bills east and nortix-east d li^Jgddy and some 7 miles noriJi-west- 
by.north of Cape Oomoiizu Judging from tbe'laxge qtiantify of iron slag here 
remaining, the smelting indnstry most have been an important one for native 
workmen. I could get no information abont it on the spot. I met with no existing 
iron smelting industry in the villages I traversed, probably because of the absence of 
rich supplies of iron ores. The supply of beautiful building stone is practically un- 
limited, but not much use seem to have been made of it. Travancore architects 
seeming to piref er the use of wood, the chief large stone buildings are the extensive 
fortifications erected to bar the way into the country from the eastward, and known 
as the Travancore lines. They are mostly built of g^neiss, Wattakotai port already 
referred to being a very fi& example of excellent well-cut masonry. At the 
ex^me south end of the lines, where they abut on the sea near Gape Comorin, 
blocks of the marine sandstone have been employed in the walls to some extent, 
but have been much affected by weathering. The old fort at Udagiri (Oodagerry) 
is another extensive ston/ building. 

Of the temples, which are usually fine specimens of stone work in South India, 
I have nothing to say. Non-Hindus may not approach them for fear of rousing 
the fury of the ultra-bigoted Brahmans, who unfortunately retain far too much 
power in Travancore, and exercise it to the. detriment of the country generally. 

Some of the hard sandstones of the Warkilli series have been used for build- 
ing to a limited extent, and 1 noticed not far from Puar a good example, perfectly 
new, of a stone cattle-trough cut out of homogeneous pale, purple and white, hard 
lithomarge of very jaspideous appearance. 1 did not see a similar rock in situ, 
but it evidently came from some bed belonging to the Warkilli series. 


Some notes on the Geology of Chamba hy Colonel C. A. MoMahon, F.G.S. 

I propose, in the present paper, to give the results of some tours in the moun- 
tains adjoining Chamba, in continuation of my papers *‘on the geology of 
Dalhousie,” and “ on the section from Dallfousie to P&ngi ” ; and I pre-suppose, 
on the part of the reader, a knowledge of the facts recorded in those papers. 

In the first instance, I shall ask the reader to tmcompany me from Basaoli, 
over the Binjal (Banjil) and Chattar Dh&r passes, to Bhadarw&r (Badrawar). 

Leaving Basaoli, the Siwaliks continue with a steady N.-B. 6^ B. dip all 
the way to Bhond (Pood). About half-way to the latter village, the coarse 
conglomerates of this series give way to red clays and masmve sandstones, which 
in their turn are succeeded, near Bhond, by a fine-grained conglomerate, corre- 
sponding to the topmost Siwalik beds of the Danera-Dalhousie section. 

At Bhond, the Siwaliks dip under indurated red clays and fine-grained 
sandstones of dark-grey colour. Both the clays and the sandstones ere full of 
fine specks of a silvery mica. These rocks, I presume, represent the Dagshai and 
TTftjafl fTili groups of the Sirmur series. They dip N. 11° E., and extend as fsx as 
Seloo. 

These beds are followed by a massive quartzite of whitish colour, dipping east 
and then by the slates and limestones of the carbo-triassio series, which have also 
an easterly dip. The limestones are the ribbed variety previously described, and 
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tbej continue to the top of the Bihjal pass, the elevation of which is, according to 
my aneroid barometer, 6,325 feet above the sea. At the top of the pass the rocks 
dip S.-W. 11® S., but the dip is high and nearly vertical. The carboniferous 
slates become very black as the gneiss is neared. 

About 2 miles below the top of the pass, on the northern side, the first out- 
crop of gneiss appears. The rock, as seen in this section, is a thoroughly crys- 
talline gneiss, but it is never granitoid. Its dip is nearly perpendicular. The 
gneiss continues down to the Sewa river, — ^the river that flows from the Ohattar 
Dh&r into the Ravi, — and as the stream is approached the dip becomes more 
moderate. 

On the descent to the Sewa there is a bed or dyke of fissile trap, about 20 
feet wide, in the gneiss. It appears to be a decomposed diabase. It is of greenifih- 
grey colour and its specific gravity is 2*95. Under the blowpipe it fuses readily 
to a black magnetic bead. The microscope reveals pieces of still unaltered 
angite here and there. Felspar may be traced in i^, but it is greatly altered. 
A banded, or pseudo-foliated appearance, observable in this rock, is due probably 
to the infiltration of water along lines of cleavage due to traction or pressure. 
Along these lines minute granules of quartz — some of them of elongated form—* 
are visible. This mineral is doubtless a secondaiy product. The quartz does 
not contain any fluid cavities which are very abundant in the quartz of ^the 
gneiss. 

At the point where the road strikes the Sewa, the gneiss is succeeded by 
bine, micaceous slate, and aa Bani is neared, the dip of the strata reverts to 
N. 11® W. The schistose rocks are of a type commonly seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Dalhousie (as, for instance, on the road to Chuari), crumbling to a soft 
bluish-white powder, suggestive of french-chalk. 

The outer band of gneiss is, in this section, some thousands of feet thick. 

1 observed no outcrop of the trappean zone in this section ; it has apparently 
either thinned out, or has been cut off by a fault. 

Schistose rocks, dipping N^-B. ly’ N., all of which could be matched in the 
Dalhousie area, continue from^Bani to Loong, where the central gneiss ” crops 
out on the right bank of the Sewa. It runs thence in a nearly straight line, 
following the direction of the river and keeping on the right bank through 
Cbunchli (Ghounchli), and crosses the Sewa some distance above the last-named 
village. 

At first the slates, in contact with the central gneiss,” dipped E. 11® N. 
awa/y from the granitic rock, but afterwards they became perpendicular, 

(hie granitoid gneiss here is a porphyritic and perfectly granitic rook, much 
traversed by joints, but 1 could not make out any bedding. At one place I 
iiotioed that it had intruded between the bedding of the slates. It continues for 
eenie miles, when the slates re**appear, dipping N.-B. 11° E, away from the 
^^tenite. The road, from t|jp point, runs, almost along the boundary of the 
and slates, up to the icqp of the pass (elevation 9,6S<y). The granite is 
Isr from road, on the rilght tenk of the stream ; whilst the slates are 
IPIa m the left ibank all the way up. 

gmnitoid gneiss continues to be seen on the left of the rpad for about 
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miles down the north side of the pass. From this point the slates continue 
down to Bhadarw&r. The dip remains unchanged. 

The Kund Kaplds (Koond Kaplas), in many respects, seems to be an analogue 
of the Chor mountain of the Simla area. It is 14,241 feet high, the elevation 
of the Chor being 11,982 feat ; and like the Chor it abuts on the plains and appears 
to be formed of central gneiss.” It wiU be seen from the observations made on 
this tour, that the central gneiss ” suddenly expands to a great width of outcrop 
as the Kund Kaplas ” is neared. 

My route now leads back over the Padri ^ pass. The rocks seen en route are 
slates, ahd on the ascent of the pass they are quite typical Simla slates 
dip, N.-B. 6° N. 

About two-thirds of the way between Thanala (Tenala) and the top of the 
pass (elevation of top 9,700'), I encountered my old friend, the '^Blaini conglo- 
merate.” It is quite typically developed, and the detailed description given of 
it in my paper on the Balhousie and Pdngi section applies equally well to the 
rock seen in this section. On the conglomerate there rests, 975 feet below the ^ 
summit , of the pass, about 50 or 60 feet of pale-blue limestone. Above the 
limestones slates re-appear. 

On the descent of the pass, going east, the slates are vertical, or nearly so^ 
having a very high dip, sometimes in the normal, or north-easterly direction, 
and sometimes in the reverse direction. This variable underlie prevails, along 
the line of strike, in an easterly direction, as far, at any rate, as Manjir. 

The conglomerate re-appears on the road side, about half a mile below the top 
of the pass. It runs thence to near Langera (Langaira), almost in a line with 
the road, cropping up on the road, side more than once. Kear Langera the out- 
crop is of great thickness. ^ 

Where the road, near Langera, descends to within a few yards of the river, the 
conglomerate contains a boulder of granitoid gneiss 1' 3" long. Mr. Lydekker 
has already noted the presence of granitoid gneiss^ boulders in the slates of 
the Pdngi-Lahoul valley; and the discoverj^of a similar boulder in the silurian 
conglomerate, on this side of the snowy range, is interesting and important. 

1 saw numerous blocks of pale-blue limestone, THpathering buS, in the vicinity 
of the conglomerate, between the top of the pass and Bhdndal (Baundal), but 
I doubt if any of them were in situ. They probably indicate the presence of 
the carbo-triassic series in the mountains which bound the north-eastern side of 
the Siul* valley. 

The conglomerate continues in the same general direction as the river the 
whole way to Bhdndal. I counted ten outcrops of it, iu situ, on the road side, 
between Langera and Bh&ndal, Some of these outcrops run with the road for 
a considerable distance. 

^ This word is not Pidri, but Padri, which means flat. 

* The presence of granite, or syenite, boulders in the conglomerate at Gnrais, in Kashmir, is 
also noted by Mr. Lydekker at p. 24, Vol. XII, Reconls. 

* Knndi Maxil (Kandi Marl), the name entered on the map, is not the name of the valley, as 
one would suppose, or the name of the river that runs through it, but the name of an eneominng 
ground, where the peg to which a Baja’s horse was tied is said to have grown miraculously into a 
big tree. Hence the name. 
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A miOBste&tiB bikiid (weathering hnfi 0 crops out about 4 mil^B to the S.-E. of 
PraxLgal (Pmiigli), and re**appeabi seTeral times afterwards. 

To the east of Bhdndal the conglomerate rims with the road for some 
distance. 

It will, perhaps, condiuce to clearness, if 1 note in this place the several out- 
crops of this rock which I have, up to date, noted along the line of its strike in 
an easterly direction. On the ascent of the ridge between Dihur (Duire) and 
Manjir, the conglomerate crops out on the road side, and, crossing the ridge with 
the road, descends to the river between Manjir and E!andla. 

In my paper on the Dalhonsie and Pdngi section, I did not note the occurrence 
of the conglomerate on the left bank of the river to the east of Manjir, as, owing 
probably to the predominance of vegetation, 1 did not see any outcrop in aitu ; 
but the conglomerate, 1 doubt not, in its eastward extension, passes somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Balore* 

I came across another good outcrop of the rock (n the mouth of tl|.e Hulh 
(Hul) valley, (immediately north of Ghamba), between the villages of Baroar and 
Ohambi Proceeding eastwards from Ghamba up the Bavi rivmr, the conglomerate 
again appears on the road side at the bend of the river, a little to the east of Qun 
(0uar). It continues tiience in a nearly straight line to Ghitrfili (Ghitralri) 
and SoWala, and curving round above Baukula, it passes a little above Anlansa 
(finlans), and thence a little to the north of Grima, onwards through Suchai 
ffcTid Bauri (near Bannaor) to Poulda and Knnd« 

I have noted numerous outcrops idoug the line indicated, but it seems needless 
to describe them in detail. The countiy between the outcrops near Manjir and 
in the Hnlh valley, and between the latter and Gun on the Bavi, I have not yet 
explored. I have, also, not been to the easj^ of Harser, as the route I followed 
took me towards the sacred lake of Man Mhaish (Manimais) . 

It is interesting to note the ooatmuous outcrop of the npper-silurian con- 
glomerate along a line parallel to the granitoid gneiss, as it confirms the concln- 
siciii jueviously arrived at, that ws have in the Dalhonsie-Ghamba section a 
normal sequence of silnrian rooks resting on the granitoid gneiss. 

Between Ghamba and Paucho the dip is north-easterly. Near Harser, the 
dip, which had previously been moderate, becomes vertical, but between Harser 
kod Dancho it again subsides into a H. E. dip. 

Between Ghamba and M^hils. (Maila), the granitoid gnems crosses to the right 


bank of the Bavi, at the bend of the river under Tandola, re-orossing to the left 
bank near Bania. It passes to the right bank, again, beyond Bania, and then 
its course under Da^aea and above Eoranh, it finally leaves the river 
:jasar Mahila. ' 

At the junction of the granitoid gneiss and the slates, the former is granitic 
tibe latter is indurated, and sometimes silicious and massive. Under Pan- 
.(Palgara), near the jimctim of the two rocks, the sla^ are contorted, and 
is a sudden reversal of^p, isith more or less hoai Suiting. At the actual 
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the eikbo4aidbii^ Blaji&l liroestoae. It does not help to dislingiuBh the 
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junction the dip of the slates is noztoid. The plane . of diTision between the 
schistose slates and the granitoid gneiss is not sharp, bnt the granitoid gneiss 
appears to be blended into the slates by imperfect intrusion. 

1 now ask the reader to return with me to Chamba, and accompany me up 
the Hnlh valley* 

Up to the outcrop of the conglomerate, between Baiaur and Chambi, the 
rooks are Silurians and the dip normal. After Chambi, the path (there is no 
made road, and consequently no good road-side sections) lies aJcmg a fertile and 
well-wooded valley. Vegetation is rich, and rocks, m situ, are only to be seen 
here and there. I saw no outcrop of limestone. 

A little to the north of Hulh, I came upon trap resembling the Dalhousie rock, 
and it extended to about the level of Bhaloth (Balote). As I am not, at present, 
sure whether this outcrop of trap occurs to the north or to the south of the carbo- 
triassio series seen in force south of Kalel (Kalail), on the Chamba and Tisa road, 
I reserve further remarks on this section until I can explore the mountains round 
the Bundhurst station. 

My route now lay up the Hulh valley, over the high ridge at its head, and 
thence down to Kalel. I was able to trace the boundary of the carbo^triasaic series 
and the conglouierate. The latter runs A little to the north of Sairu, and con- 
tinues parallel to the river, striking towards the ridge that terminates at the 
bifurcation of the stream. Numerous blocks of typical conglomerate fill the bed 
of the stream. 

The section from Kalel to Tikri has been already described. My route now 
lay from Tikri to Himgiri (Himgir), and thence round the Himgiri station to 
Digi and Dihur, and back again along the river to Himgiri. The rocks about 
Tikri are Silurians — ^micaceous schifitose rocks, crumbling to a whitish soapy 
powder. 

The northern boundary of the conglomerates runs a little sonidi of Tikri (not 
the village above alluded to, but another vill^ of the same name under Himgiri), 
and thence to Laura towards the Hi mg iri station, which it leaves a little on its 
right. The southern boundary of the conglomerate crosses the ridge west of 
S^lei at Dhar, and continues thence up the Gulel (Gulail) valley. I met with 
iypical outcrops of the rock ou the ridge oast of Bila (under the Himgiri sta- 
tion), and again along the ridge above Gulel. I found another good outcrop on 
the ridge between Gulel and Tiloga. 

The dip is normal until Himgiri is neared, when a S.*S.-W, dip sets in. 
To the west of Himgiri, this changes to a S.-W. 11* W. dip, and then becomes 
nearly perpendicular. Beyond this, the dip reverts to the N-E, Further on, 
it becomes high and wavers occasionally to the sou&-we8t, but eventually 
settles down to a N-E. dip* 

In contact with' the conglomerate, a trap, similar in its general appearance^ 
to the Dalhousie rock, crops up along the ridge dividing the Gulel frmn the 
TilogSi valley. The outcrop is of coimidezable thickness, and in its S -W.extension 

* 1 hate not as yet ihin dices of it nader the microscope. 
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'it dorniiTkateB the ridge mnniiig down to Dihnr, in the neighbourhood of which 
viUege it either dies out or is cut off bj a fault. The outcrop appears to widen in 
its northerlj extension^ and it is evidently present in force along the high ridge 
N. B. of Bhandal, the streams flowing down from which are full of boulders of 
trap. The western boundary of the trap runs a little to the eaat of the villages 
of Tiloga^ Baroga, Ealsara, and Chikotra. 

Following the road from Dihur to Himgiri, I found that where the road 
mosses it the outcrop is still of considerable width. It crops out at: no great 
distance from Dihur, and extends to near the village of Dalui. On' following a 
low-level path, near the river, as far as the stream to the north of Banjwar, 
however, 1 found that the trap does not extend as far east as this village. 

Along the south-western boundary of the trap, the latter is in sharp contact 
with the limestones of the carbo-triassic series. This is well seen on the road 
leading from Dihur to Himgiri, where the limestones, which dip about . N. 
B., are in great force. Both the trap and the limestones are typically deve- 
loped, and the latter do not appear to be at all altered at their junction with 
the trap. 

The limestone series is also well seen along the crest of the ridge north of 
Manjir. It crops out a little south of Nandla, and extends as far as Dhar. The 
dip, which is variable when the limestones first appear on the crest of the ridge* 
soon settles down to a E.-E, S* K, dip. Some of the limestones are pale-blue, 
some creamy-white, and a few are of a deep dark-blue colour. Some of them 
weather to a rusty buff. I saw numerous blocks of limestone along this ridge 
crowded with c^oid stems, but I did not observe any in situ, ^ 

In connection with the trap above described, a variety occurs, which 1 
have not observed elsewhere in the Himalayas, but which probably represents 
the porphyritic trap of Kashmir described by Mr. Lydekker. It is a felspar 
porphyry, an intensely hard rock ; so hard that it was with extreme difficulty 
that 1 could obtain hand specimens of it. Boulders of it are brought down by 
the stream from the ridge E. of Bbindal, together , with boulders of the 
pxdinary variety of the trap, I have not yet seen it in situ, 

Conclusum , — The observations made this season, confirm the conclusion pre- 
viously arrived at, that we have, in the Dalhousie-Ghamba section, a normal 
; sequence of Silurian rocks resting on the “central gneiss.” The “ Blaini” con- 
glomerate (upper-silurian) and the “ Simla slates,” of the Simla region, are 
bath represented in Dalhousie-Ohamba area ; the conglomerate cropping out in 
a cpntinuous line parallel to i&e gr^toid gneiss^ 

^nie upper-silurian conglomerate is followed, in the Bhfindal-Dihur region, 
if ^ carbo-triaasio series, reeting apparently conformably on it ; but if the 
vlsw t^ea of the age of the tra|» |n the Dalhousie area in my paper on the 
of that region is soui^ boundaiy between the two series mnst really 
0^ ThethiiOl^;<^ conglomerates on the south side of the 
as cbvap^d with their great development on the northern 
iKp Ibnestone outcrop to some extent, favours the fault 
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In the Bbindal-Dihnr area, under consideration, the Garbo-triassic limestones 
are followed bj trap, and the latter hj the upper^silimaii conglomerate and a 
normal sequence of Silurian rocks in inverse order. 

In the Dalhousie area^ the trap comes in between the carbo-fcriassic aeries 
and the tertiary rocks. In the Bh6ndal-Dihur area, it comes in between the 
carbo-triassio series and the upper^silurian conglomerate. 

In my paper on the geology of Dalhousie, 1 adopted the hypothesis that the 
trap is of upper-silurian or pre-carboniferous age. I see nothing in the facts 
recorded in this paper inconsistent with that hypothesis. Indeed, I may say that 
when I formed my views regarding the age of the trap, I had distinctly before 
my mind’s eye the possibility that trap miglit be found in the Bh^ndul-Dihur 
area, where 1 have since found it. I thought this possible from the fact that 
the Siul river under Manjir is full of trap boulders. 

In both the Dalhousie and the BhCndal-Dihur areas the trap is found in con- 
tact with the carbo-triAssic series ; whilst in the latter section, it is in sharp 
contact with the upper-silurian conglomerate on the one side, and the carbo- 
triassic limestones on the other. 

The fact that, in the Bhfindal-Dihur section, the trap does not occur between 
the carbo-triassic series and the upper-silurian conglomerate, on both sides of the 
limestone outcrop, may I think be explained by the hypothesis of a fault between 
the limestones and the southern outcrop of the conglomerate. 

The Bh&ndal-Dihur section, from the granitoid gneiss, south of Bhfindal, to 
the lower-silurians, north of Bhfindal, seems to me to be a crushed synclinal 
fold, complicated with faulting. That there is a fault somewhere seems self- 
evident. Whether the trap is of pre-carboniferous or of post-carboniferous age ; 
in either case there must be a fault between it and the upper-silurian conglome- 
rate. 

The simplest mode of explaining the section, it seems to me, is to put a fault 
between the southern boundary of the limestone outcrop and the southern outcrop 
of the conglomerates; we should then have a normal ascending series of rocks from 
the “ central gneiss ” to the upper-silurian conglomerate, and a descending series 
of rocks from the carbo-traissio limestones to the lower-silurian schists. In 
short, I believe that we have in this section a crushed synclinal fold, with a fault 
along its axis, the compression of the folded strata having been great enough to 
produce a general conformity of dip. 

In the Hulh secJtion, I have some gp^ounds for suspecting that the trap occurs 
between the southern outcrop of the conglomerate and the carbo-triassic lime- 
stones ; but should this surmise prove correct, the point is immaterial as far as 
the hypothesis above propounded is concerned. 

The observations made this season show that the outcrops of trap are not 
continuous ; but whether this is due to faulting or to thinning out, I am not at 
present in a position to say. Either supposition seems equally probable. 

The discovery of a boulder of granitoid gneiss in the upper-silurian conglome- 
rate of the Bh&idal region, taken in connection with the discovery by Mr. Lydekker 
of similar granitoid gneiss boulders in the silurian slates of the Pfingi-Lahoul 
area, is another indication of the connection between the locks of the two regions ; 
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and, on the supposition that the granitoid gneiss bonlders were derived from the 
“ eentrel gneiss,*’ which Mr. Lydekker apparently does not now donbt^, the 
faet supports the conclusion 1 arrived at for the Simla area, that a hidden 
unconfonnitjr erists between the silurian and the central gneiss *' series* A 
similar conclusion was drawn by Mr. Lydekker in his fifth paper on the jgeology 
of Kashmir.* 


On the Basalts of Bombay, hy Colonel C. A. McMahon, F. G. S. 

(wUh two plates). 

During my last visit to Bombay, I made a carefully selected collection of 
typical specimens of the lavas exposed at different parts of the island, and I 
have since studied thin slices of them under the microscope. 

I think it will be worth while to give a brief description of these ; partly as 
the first contribution towards a better knowledge of the Deccan traps, regard- 
ing which our petrological information is at present very deficient ; and partly 
because the description of the very typical lavas of Bombay may be useful 
as a standard with which to compare more doubtful basic igneous rocks in other 
parts of India. 

I arranged the specimens which 1 am about to describe with sole reference 
to their colour. They range from iron black through less and less dark shades 
of grey to a greenish-grey colour. 

In specific gravity the specimens vary very little, ranging from 2'80 to 
2*85, their average l^ing 2*82. They are all remarkable for the absence of 
olivine. Augite, plagioclase, and magnetite are present in each slice. All contain 
a few crystals of sanidine, but it occupies an extremely subordinate position. 

No. darh^grey, almost llach, compact roeh Sp. G. 2*82. 

M,* — This slice consists of anet-w^rk of very small felspar prisms, and minute 
granules of augite, starred about in a partially devitrified glassy base, with 
moderately large crystals of felspar and augite sparsely scattered through it. 
The base is brownish-green, dappled with white, in reflected light, and olive-green 
in transmitted light. The white opaque material is, I think, leucoxene, a 
secondary product resulting from the decomposition of ilmenite, though in the 
particular slice there is no direct evidence of its connection with that mineral. 

The felspar prisms, for the most port, present very riiarp outlines, and the 
great majority of them are seen to be triclinio. They contain numerous glass 
caviries, many of which have fixed bubbles. Some of these glass enclosures are 
elongated, others are in rounded forms. The presence of such cavities is con- 
sidered by Dr. Sorby to indicate the true volcanic origin of the rock containing 
them (Q. «r. G« S. XKXYl, 49, 58). In one of the prisms, the glass enidosures 
hmf ranged themselves roughly^ a sone conforming to the shape of the prism* 
Ojlljlip Contain portions of the glassy base caught up in them. 

> BsMsdis, XlV. 43. * 7A. 

* la tab sad folloaina pspers H steiids for miorosoopio aspect. 
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Angite oiyatala are exteemely abnndantt and most of them are of reiy minute 
size. Among the larger oryatals twinning ia common, and aome are well ahaped. 
In tranamitted light the augptea exhibit a faint tint Turying from greoniah- 
yellow to yellowiah-brown, but ao faint aa to be almoat white. Thia ia the pre- 
dominant colour of the augite in all the alicea. 

The augite and felspar appear, on the whole, to have oiyatalliaed at the aame 
time, though aome individuala have formed before the othera. In fig. 1, 
plate II, I have given a aketch of a couple of augite oryatala of irregular ahape, 
joined together in a manner aug^eatiye of twinning, which have formed round 
a felapar priam; whilat in fig. 2, plate II, I have depicted a group of triclinio 
felapar priama, which have formed upon, and partially enoloaed, a cracked 
angite ciyatal. 

The augite and felapar in thia alice are remarkably freah. Thia ia a oharao* 
teriatic of the augite in the Bombay alicea 

Magnetite ia preaent in aome abundance, both in regular ahaped crystals and 
in the skeleton forms described in my paper on the Darang traps. Some titanic 
iron (Umenite) appears to be also preaent. 

In fig. 1, plate I, I have given a sketch of a portion of thia slice, as seen in 
the field of the microscope, under a magnifying power of 60 diameters. The 
outline of the felspar crystals ia generally sharp, — an indication I think that the 
lava was in a very fluid condition. Towards the centre of the field a rather large 
angite crystal is represented. On three sides the prismatic faces may be traced, 
though they are not well depicted ; whilst the crystal maybe seen to be traversed 
by rather irregular prismatic cleavage lines. Cracks are sometimes of nae and 
famish indicati ons, in a general way, of the direction of the cleavage. A large 
crack in the crystal under oonsideltation affords an illustration of this. For 
some difl t"nnA it follows the direction of one set of cleavage lines, and then 
its course follows the direction of the second set, which crosses the first 
at on angle (87® 6') approximating that of a right angle., 

A crack traverses the slice and appears to have been fiBed up by on 
process ; the material it contains being cryptocrystalline. 

No 2— Acompocf, darfc-yrey, almost hlocfc roefc, closely resemlUng the last 

Sp. G. 2-82. 

Under the pocket lens it has a somewhat vitreous lustre, and small &oeta of 

felspar are to be seen in it here and there. 

M.->-This slice is so like the last one that it hardly requires a separate desorip. 
tion. The glas^ base is whitish in reflected, and brown in transmitted light. 
Here and 4ore it has been altered to a dull olive-green substance, which, when 
a niool only is used, transmits Uttle light. In places it is stained brown, 
yellow to orange colour, -a result doubtless of the decomposition of magnetite. 

FelspM is even more abundant than in the last slice; and here and there crys- 
tals of it are of oowparotively large size. Glass and stone cavities are common 
in the felspar, but I discovered no bubbles in them. 

Aupte is fairly hbundant. Its shape is irregular, but turinning ia common. 
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Magnetite ie veiy abundant, both in regular crystals and in skeleton forms in 
the gla^y base. In the latter, as in the case of the augite in the pitchstones of 
Arrant the oryatallization of the magnetite has resulted in a sort of halo being 
formed round the crystals,-— the latter having in the act of crystallization drawn 
the colouring matter out of the base, leaving a comparatively colourless glass in 
their immediate vicinity. 

No* Z*—A darh-grey^ ahmsb lilach^ compact rock. Sp. G*. 2'83. 

M.— This slice consists of a profusion of augite, felspar, and magnetite orys* 
tals, scattered about in a glassy base. 

The magnetite crystals are of good size, and are fairly well formed. The 
felspar and augite crystals are of two sizes ; in the case of both minerals the 
majority are of small size (the augites being very minute) ; whilst here and 
there are others of comparatively large size. The majeriiy of the felspar prisms 
are distinctly trichnio. Many of the augites are twinned. 

Stellate groups of felspar, similar to those described in my paper on the 
Barang traps^ are to be met with in all the Bombay slices. One of them from 
this specimen is shown in fig. 3, plate IT, and another from No. 8 is given in 
fig. 10, plate II. The latter, which is quite accurately drawu, looks like a cross 
seen in part profile. 

In my paper on the Darang traps I noted how crystals are often cramped at 
the time of their formation by adjoining crystals. In fig. 4, plate II, I have 
sketched a twinned augite which has attempted to ciystallize in the midst of a 
perfect barricade of felspar prisms, and its outward symmetry of form has con- 
sequently suffered considerably. In such qases, however, though the external 
shape is deformed, the plane of twinning almost invariably exhibits a rigid 
straight line, and the internal symmetry, on which the optical properties of the 
mineral depends, sustains no injury. 

In J. D. Danas' Manual of Minenalogy (1873), p. 152, augite crystals are said 
to be usually stout and thick, and none have the slender bladed form common with 
hornblende.’* In lavas, however, as seen under the microscope, augite crystals 
sometimes take the form of acicular microliths, and not unfrequently assume the 
form of elongated prisms. A prismof this character occurs in the slice under con- 
sideration, and is represented in fig, 5, plate II. ; (a) (d) is a long prism of augite 
which has grown up side by side with one of triclinio felspar. From (c) to (d) the 
augite is twinned, the twinning plane running with the length of the prism 
From (c) to (a) the prism is made up of a crystal not in optical continuity with 
either of the twins below it. The augite in the course of its formation has 
enclosed the ends of small feli^ar prisms, which may be seen sticking, like 
parasites, into its side. The adjoining felspar prism appears to have grown ’tran- 
quilly by the side of the augi^ up to (i), when the supply of felspathio material 
aigpmm to have been less ph&ttfta than that of the constituents of the augite 
mm liMWetite (three crystals of which are indicated at this point), and ite 

’ AUpprt. Owlogied Magazine Vol. IX, p. 8. 

• • Btgfrtt, VoL XV, p. 16«. 
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symmetry ^as greatly marred by the intervention of crystals of angite and 
magnetite (&). The ilbshaped felspar at the top (see sketch) is no doubt a 
portion, or what ought to have been a portion, of the prism seen below. The 
molecules of felspathic matter did their best, I take it» to keep the alignment of 
the felspar prism, and they are in optical continuity with it, but the augite and 
magnetite crystals got in the way, and the shape of the felspar prism was marred. 

This, and the previously noted illustrations, will, 1 think, enable us to under- 
stand how the external symmetry, and the regular development of crystals in an 
igneous rock, are seriously interfered with by the contemporaneous formation of 
other minerals in close proximity to them, or by the presence and pressure of 
previously formed crystals. 

No, 4 . — A dark^grey compact rock, Sp. G. 2*82. 

M. — The felspar and augite crystals are set in a glassy base, which is sufficiently 
abundant to entitle the rock to be classed as a magma basalt. The base is, for 
the mo^ part, of light vandyke-brown colour, but is here and there altered to a 
substance olive-green in transmitted light. The base is crowded with microliths 
of magnetite in its rod-like form ; it occurs also in large and rather well-shaped 
crystals and as a fringe round augite. 

Almost all the felspar is visibly triclinic, and radiating groups are common. 

Augite is very abundant, and very fresh, but its outward shape is rarely good 
and never perfect. Twinning is common, and the intersection of the prismatic 
cleavage lines is sometimes well seen. 

In fig. 2, plate I, I have given a representation of a portion of this slice. Some 
of the felspar crystals therein figured present sharp and characteristic outlines ; 
others again are very irregular. On the right hand of the illustration, two 
augite crystals are seen embracing two curiously shaped crystals of felspar. To 
the left also a large block, formed of a congeries of shapeless augite crystals, has 
more or less enclosed a radiating group of very irregularly shaped masses of felspar.^ 
The partial enclosure of felspar by augite is^ very common in these slices, especi- 
ally in the one under consideration. This, and the enclosure of augite by felspar 
noted in connection with slice No. 1, seems to indicate that the lava was at first 
in a very fluid state, in which free molecular action was possible ; but that it cooled 
with such rapidity that the minerals were unable to disengage themselves from 
each other, and their crystallization was arrested before the symmetry of their 
external form was complete. Small peculiarities of structure of this kind are, 
I thitik, of value. The volcanic origin of the Bombay basalts being well known, 
structui^ characters observed in them may aid us to interpret rooks of more 
doubtful character in other regions. 

Professor Geikie, in his paper on the Carboniferous Volcanic Bocks of the 
Basin of the Firth of Forth,* has described similar instances of felspar prisms 

1 Somo of theie lesm to approach thoM ” eomplea fan~shapod hrueheo ** which Dr. Sorhy 
deBcribim as forming the terminations of felspar prisms in artificially melted ro<^, and which he 
met with in a natural roek fmm a dyke near Beanmaris. Opening address, Qeobgy Section of the 
British Association, 1S80» 

* Transactions, Roy. Soc., Ediahnrgh, YoL ZXIX, p. 437. 
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“ shooting ” through crystals of augite, and severing the augite into two parts in 
such a way that “ not uncommonly it might be supposed to have been penetrated 
across its figure by intrusive prisms of felspar an appearance which Professor 
Geikie attributes to augite having “ formed round and enclosed the already com- 
pleted net-work of triclinic felspar prisms.^* 

These partial enclosures of the one mineral by the other are described as 
occurring in the rocks which he classes as diabases and dolerites. The latter 
term he proposes to restrict to intrusive sheets and dykes which consolidated 
beneath the ground, retaining the word ‘basalt’ for interbedded augitic lavas 
which consolidated at the surface. 

It is to be noted, however, that a glassy base does not appear to be entirely 
absent from either Professor Geikie’s diabases or dolerites ; and although I do 
not intend to infer from the preceding remarks that the intersection of small or 
moderate-sized crystals of augite by prisms of felspaj*, or of felspar prisms by 
augite, is an exclusive characteristic of rocks which have consolidated at the 
surface of the earth’s crust ; or that it would enable us to distinguish the latter 
from intrusive sheets or dykes ; still, it is a structural peculiarity of basic vol- 
canic rocks which is worth noting, and it may help us to distinguish basic lavas 
from basic plutonic rocks. Acid igneous rocks have characteristic features of 
their own. 

The slice under consideration is of larger grain than any of the preceding 
ones. 

No, 6 . — A dark-grey compact rock. Sp. G. 2'83. 

M. — This is a very fine-grained rock, and so closely resembles those first 
described that a detailed account of it is ndt necessary. The magnetite is well 
formed. The augite is for the most part very small, and twinning is common 
in the larger crystals. 

At fig. 6, plate II, I have sketched an illustration of the way the forma- 
tion of minerals went on side by si(fe, in these Bombay basalts, at almost the 
same time. The illustration represents a crystal of magnetite and two crystals 
of augite. The growth of tlie lower augite and that of the magnetite appears 
to have gone on side by side, and, at first, at very much the same pace. The 
magnetite then gained on the augite and finally partially surrounded it. The 
formation of the second augite then began and went on so rapidly that it 
enclosed a portion of the magnetite in its embrace. 

No, 6 . — A jgerfectly compact dark-grey rock with a dull green tint in it. It wea- 
thers hrown. Sp. G. 2*80. 

M. — This is a fine-grained magma basalt. The base consists of a brown 
glass, here and there converte^fi into a green amorphous substance. Augpte crys- 
tals axe abundant in this slice. Most of them are very minute, and, in polarised 
light with crossed nicols, they stand out from the black background like stars 
on a clear night. Some are of fairly large size. Twinning is common, and a 
few of the augites are well shaped. 
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Felspar is abundant and is chiefly in small prisms. Most of it gives 
decided evidence of belonging to the triclinic system. 

Magnetite is for the most part well shaped and of good size, but it is also to 
be seen in elongated stalk-like microliths in the glassy base. 

plate II, is an illustration taken from this slice showing the way 
minerals, in the process of crystallization, catch up, enclose, and become entan- 
gled with other minerals. An augite crystal is there seen to have enclosed 
several crystals of magnetite, and to have partially surrounded crystals of tri- 
clinic felspar; whilst other crystals of magnetite have formed on it. 

The microscope enables one to understand how it is that the chemical analy- 
sis of minerals often yields such divergent results. Fig. 7, will, I think, 
suggest the explanation of how this takes place. 

No, 7 . — A compact greenish-grey rock, Sp. Gr. 2*85. 

M. — The grain is larger than that of the preceding slices. Augite is abun- 
dant. Much of the felspar exhibits the twinning peculiar to triclinic felspar, and 
is in characteristic prisms. Felspar also occurs in large crystals and in shapeless 
masses, some of which are certainly sanidine. 

The glassy base is of green colour. Here and there minute portions of it 
have been converted into delcssite, and the whole of it is more or less changed. 
The rock is passing into the condition of the Darang traps (I, c.). In these 
slices, however, the glassy base can still be distinctly recognised as such. Very 
little magnetite is left in the rock. 

At fig. 3, plate I, I have given a sketch of a portion of this slice. The 
very dark portion is the glassy base. The less dark portion is augite, and the 
white is felspar. • 

At fig. 9, plate II, I have sketched a group of augite crystals in polarised 
light under crossed nicols. It is impossible, in simple black and white, to indi- 
cate the various colours in which the crystals polarise ; but the different shades 
of black will, perhaps, suffice to show the wafit of optical continuity between the 
different members of the group. The two small crystals at the upper left hand 
are seen to be twinned, the twinning plane being a ftharp straight line, and the 
two halves of each twin polarising in complimentary colours. The others are 
crystals of different sizes and of very irregular shape. The various crystals of 
which this and similar groups are composed, began to crystallize, apparently, 
much about the same time from independent centres, and from want of space 
interfered with each other’s growth and development. One micro-augite is 
enclosed in a large crystal, whilst another augite contains a gas bubble . 

The group appears to have been rapidly formed, for along the upper margin 
a tongue of the glassy base (a) is partially enclosed in it. 

I have depicted another characteristic group in fig. 8, plate II, taken from slice 
No. 10. One augite crystal, at the right hand, is seen to be nearly surrounded 
by a larger crystal of the same mineral. The shapes of all the members of the 
group are very irregular, and they have evidently interfered seriously with each 
other’s development. The finishing off of the group has been hurried in its last 
stages, as along the outer margin a zone of cavities is to be seen, — not 
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nocomiDoii feature in the augite of volcanic rocks. These cavities, the irregular 
shapes of the crystals, and the confused association of imperfectly formed augites, 
are, I think, indications of the rapidity with which the rock cooled. 

The large felspar crystals are not at all homogeneous in their internal struc- 
ture, and they enclose irregular- shaped augite crystals and patches of viridite. 

N^o, 8 . — A greenish, compact roch» Sp. G. 2*4. 

M. — This slice very much resembles the last. The glassy base has been 
converted into a greenish substance which contains in it minute embryonic 
crystals of epidote. Alteration has been set up in the felspars. Magnetite is 
not abundant, and is mostly in skeleton forms. 

No. 9 . — A greenish-grey compact rode. Sp. G. 2*8t5. 

M. — In this slice augite is very abundant. The glassy base is still recog- 
nisable, but it has passed into an alteration product, •olive green in transmitted 
light, which is in part, at any rate, delessite. A radiating structure is often 
apparent in it, and all of it is feebly dichroic when the polariser alone is used. 

This slice contains a good many sanidine prisms exhibiting the simple 
twinning of the Carlsbad type, but they are quite subordinate to the plagioclase. 

In one case water has clearly gained access to the rock, and a thin undulating- 
ring of quartz has been left behind to mark its passage. 

Augite crystals often partially enclose crystals of felspars, and felspars occa- 
sionally enclose fragments of the glassy base. 

No, 10 . — A grey compact rode. Sp. G. 2*81. 

M. — The glassy base is still to be seen here and there, but in most cases it 
has been replaced by delessite, and in a few cases by chalcedony. It gives clear 
evidence of the invasion of water. The latter has often left castellated water- 
marks behind.it, and has partially rounded the margins of the channels through 
which it flowed, so that in some cases these altered portions of the base have 
the appearance of amygdules plugging amygdaloidal cavities. I think that the 
results above described may^be accounted for on the supposition that the uncrys- 
tallized glassy base yielded more readily to the solvent powers of heated water 
than the minerals that had crystallized out of it. 

It is important to note the tendency, here evidenced, of acid water passing 
through a rock to excavate rounded cavities ; the removal of olivine and leucite, 
and the rounding of the edges of the matrix in which they were buried, might 
lead to the formation of a pseudo-amygdaloid, and prevent the secondary 
minerals, substituted for olivine and leucite, being recognised as pseudomorphs 
of those minerals. 

The felspar is more or less altered, but the augite is quite fresh. The slice 
contains some prisms of sanidine which exhibit characteristic Carlsbad twinning. 

No. 11 . — A greenish^grey compact rode. Sp. G. 2*81 

M. — This slice closely resembles the last. The magnetite or titaniferous 
iron is a good deal decomposed, and much of it has passed into leucoxeno. A 
study of these slices confirms the view taken of the origin of the opaque white 
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material formed in connection with the Daranjv basalts. The white opacity 
diffused in a nebulous way through the lattt)r is, I think, due in many cases, 
not to the decomposition of large regular crystals of ilmenifce, but to the 
minute dendritic forms of iron disseminated through the base. 

This rock generally is passing into a stage of alteration like that described in 
the traps of Darang (Z.c.) 

Conichision. 

I have not detected olivine in any of those slices either fresh or in an altered 
condition. 

Olivine, thougli a very characteristic mineral, usually present in basalts, 
does not appear to bo universally so abundant as to bo invariably visible in 
every thin slice made for microscopic examination. 

Forchhammer states that it does not occur at all in the basaltic rocks of 
the Faroe Islands whilst Professor Goikio, in his paper on tlie microscopic 
characters of the basalts of the Firth of Fotth, ^ notes that it “varies much in 
quantity and though it is “ usually discernible in every thin slice, ” in some 
basalts it appears only in occasional “ rare and small pieces.” Zirkel notes 
(Microscopical Petrography of the Fortieth Parallel, p. 219) that in rocks 
“ closely allied ” to the “ proper or genuiiic‘feisj)ar (i.c,, plagioclase) basalts,” and 
which he classes as a sub-di vision of the basalts, olivine is generally wanting, lu 
some of the Deccan traps from other localities, specimens of which the Super- 
intendent of the Geological Survey of India has kindly allowed me to see, it is 
very abundant. Olivine may possibly not be altogether absent from the Bombay 
lavas ; but, if present, it mi^st bo sparsely disseminated through them. 

In view of the absence, or sparseness, of olivine, the question arises 
whether these rocks should be classed as basalts at all. In mineral composition 
they approximate closely to the quartzloss-augi to -andesites, in which oliviuo is 
rarely met with. ^ 

The specific gravity of andesites ranges from 2*70 to 2*85 ; whilst the Bom- 
bay lavas, judging from the specimens now described, range from 2‘8d to 2' 85. 
In view, therefore, of the absence of olivine, a gooil case might be made out for 
classing the Bombay rocks with augite-andosites ratter than witli basalts. 

But, on the whole, it will, I tjiiiik, be better to retain the name by which 
the Bombay rocks have hitherto been known, and to continue to call them 
basalts ; for I think it will conduce to clearness and simplicity if we restrict 
the term ‘andesite’ to the lava form of diorite and retain the words ‘basalt’ and 
‘ dolcrite ’ for basic augitic lavas. The term ‘ augite-aridesite ’ seems a suitable one 
for intermediate forms between the two in which augito and hornblende are 
both present; and I prefer not to use it for the Bombay rocks because they 
contain no trace of the latter mineral. 

A-s the Bombay basalts are very typical volcanic rocks, it may be useful, and 
may aid us to determine more doubtful rocks in other localities, to sum up the 
indications they afford of being superficial lava streams. 

^ Bisebof 8 Chemical Geology, 11, p. 356. 

Loc. cit., p. 606. 

• Rutley s Study of Hocks, p. a36. 

G 
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The following points, I think, afEord ovidonco of rapid cooling,' though some 
of them are more cogent than others 

1. The presence of a glassy base. 

2. Skeleton, dendritic, and rod-like forms, of magnetite and (?) ilmenite. 

3. The presence of glass enclosures, and gas bubbles, in augite and felspar 
crystals.^ 

4. The abundance of felspar prisms of small size, the longer axis of which 
usually points in all directions.® 

5. The abundance of granular® and minute crystals of augite. 

6. Clusters of irregular-shaped augite crystals. 

7. Imperfectly-formed and feathery felspar crystals.^ 

8. The penetetion of augite by felspar and of felspar by augite. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate T. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3. — Thin slices of Bombay basalts as seen under the micro- 
scope. 


Plate II. 

Pig. 1. — Partial enclosure of felspar by augite. 

Fig. 2. — Partial enclosure of augite by felspar. 

Fig. 3. — Stellate prisms of felspar. 

Fig. 4.— A twinned augite and felspar prism. 

Pig. 5. — Augite and felspar prisms formed side by side. 

Pig. 6. — Augite and magnetite formed at nearly the same time. 

Fig. 7. — Augite enclosing magnetite and felspar. 

Figs. 8 and 9. — Irregular-shaped clusters of augite crystals# 

Fig. 10.— Another stellate form of felspar. 

> Dr. Sorby, Ann. Address, Q. J. G. S. XXXVI, 53. 

* Professor Geikie, in the paper already quoM, states that intrusive dolerite “along the line of 
contact with a sandstone or other granular rock ” “ becomes exceedingly close-grained, ” and the 
felspar prisms “tend to range themselves parallel with the surface of the sandstone.** 

s Professor Geikie, in the paper already quoted, writes of the volcanic rocks of the Pirth of 
Forth “ There is one distinctive feature between the mode of occurrence of the augite in the 
‘ dolerites and in the interbedded anamesites and basalts which 1 have found to hold good with 
•few exceptions. While in the intrusive sheets Jihe augite occurs eitlier in well-marked crystals or 
• in large crystalline irregularly-shaped portions, in the superficial lava-beds it is commonly present 
•in abundant small granules and ineparse definite crystals.’* 

^ See Dr. Sorby’s opening address, Geology section of the British Association, 1880. 
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DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

Donors. 

A series of fossils from the silurian, carboniferous, permiati, liassio and tertiary formations, 
England. 

De. Geoeoe Watt. 

Eight specimens of Btidista ( Tlippurites) from tho turonian between Eoix and Lavelanots, 
Dep. de TAri^ge, Outer Pyrenees, France. 

W. T. Bianfoed, F.R.S. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Feom 1st Octobeb to SIst December 1882. 

Titles of Boohs. Donors, 

Achepohl, L. — Das NiedorrL*einisch — Westfalische Stcinlcohlengebirge. Atlas der fossilen 
fauna und flora, lief. 7, (1882), 4tli edition, Leipzig. 

Beale, Lionel S. — How to work with tho Microscope, 6th edition (1880), 8vo, London, 
Bronn. — Hlassen und Ordnungen des Thier-Reiches, Baud VI, Abth. Ill, Reptilicu, Lief. 
33-34. (1882), 8vo, Leipzig. 

Encyclopaidia Britannica, 9th edition, Vol. XIV, (1882), 4to, Edinburgh. 

Fisher, Rev. Osmond. — Physics of tho Earth’s Crust (1881), 8vo, London. 

Geikie, Archibald. — Textbook of Geology, (1882), 8vo, London. 

Milne, J. — Experiments in Observational Seismology, (1882), 8vo, Tokio. 

The Author. 

„ Notes on the recent Earthquakes of Yedo Plain, and their Efiects on certain 
buildings, (1881), 8vo, Tokio. 

The Authob. 

„ On Earth Movements, (1882),' 8vo, Hertford. 

The Author. 

„ Suggestions for the Systematic Observation of Earthquakes, (1882), 8vo, Tokio. 

The Author. 

„ Tho Distribution of Seismic Activity in Japan, (1881), 8vo, Tokio. 

The Author. 

Mojsisovics, E V. UND Neumatb, M. — ^Beitriige zur Paliiontologie Osterreich-Ungams 
und des Orients. Baud II, heft 3 and 4, (1882), 4to, Wien. 
Nobdenseiold, a. E. — The Voyage of the Vega round Asia and Europe, Vols. I and II, 
(1881) 8vo, London. 

PooBE, Ben. Pbrley. — Congressional Directory (47th Congress, Ist Session), compiled for 
the use of Congress, 2nd edition, (1882), Svo, Washington. 

The Smithsonian Institute. 

Poussin, Ch. de La Vallee et Renabd, A. — M^moire sur les Caraetbres Mineralogiques 
et Stratigraphiques des Roches Dites Plutoniennes de La Belgique et de 
L'Ardenne Fran 9 aise, (1876), 4to, Bruxelles. 

^ Reyd. J, B. Dumout., s.j. 

Publication der Norwegischen Commission der Europaiseben Gradmessung. Geodatische 
Arbeiten. Heft. II, (1880), and I & HI (1882). Yandstand observationer. 
Heft I, med 5 Plancher, (1880 and 1882), 4to, Christiania. 


The Commission. 
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Titles of Boohs, Donors. 

Qitenstbdt. F. A.-^Handbucli der Petrefaktenkunde. Auflage 3, Lief. 5, (1882), 8vo, 
Tubingen. 

Ramsay, A. C. — The Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, 6th edition, 
(1878), 8vo, London. 

Robinson, John. — The Flora of Essex County, Massachusetts, (1880), 8vo, Salem. 

The Essex Institute. 

Second Report of the Committee appointed for the purpose of investigating the Earthquake 
Phenomena of Japan, drawn up by Prof. J. Milne, 8vo, London. 

Peof. J, Milne. 


SzABo, Db. j. — C lassification Macrographique des Trachytes de la Hongrie, (1881), 8vo, 
Bologne. 


The Author. 


The Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876 — 1878 — 

Vol. IV, 1. Historical Account. • 

2. The Apparatus and How Used, by C. Wille. 

Vol. V, 1. Astronomical Observations, by H. Mohn. 

„ 2. Magnetical Observations, by C. Wille. 

„ 3. Geography and Natural History, by H. Mohn. 

Vol. VI. Holothurioidea, by D. C. Danielssen and J. Keren, with 13 
plates and one map. 

Vol. VII. Annelida, by G. Hansen, with 7 plates and one map, (1882)* 
4to, Christiania. 

The Editorial Committee. 


PERIODICALS. SERIALS, &c. 

Arinalen der Physik und Chemie neue Polge, Band XVII, Nos. 10-12 (1882), 8vo, Leipzig. 
Annales des Mines, 81h series, vol. I, livr. 2, (1882), 8vo, Paris. 

Comm, des Mines. 

„ „ Sciences Naturelles, 6"' sdrie Botanique, tome XIII, Nos. 4—6, & XIV, 

Nos. 1—3, (1882),^vo, Paris. 

„ . „ „ G^ologiques, tome XIV, No. 1, (1882), 8vo, Paris. 

„ „ „ Naturelles. • Zoologie, series VI, vol. XIII, Nos. 6—6,(1882); 8vo, 

Paris. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 5th series, vol. X, Nos. 68 — 60, (1882), 8vo, 
London. 

Archiv fiir Naturgcschichte. Jahrg XLV, heft 6, (1879), XLVIII, heft 4, (1882), und 
XLIX, heft 1, (1883), 8vo, Berlin. 

Athenseum, Nos. 2864 — 2875, (1882), 4to, London. 

Beiblatter zu den Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band VI, Nos. 9-10, (1882), 8vo, 
Leipzig. 

Bibliotheque Universelle. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Pdriode, 

tome VII, Nos. 6—7, and VIII, No. 8, (1882), 8vo, Genbve. 

„ „ et Revue ^Suisse, 3"'* Pdriode, tome XV, Nos. 43—46, (1882), 8vo, 

Lausanne. 

Botanisches Osntralblatt. Band XI, Nos. 9 — 13, and XII, Nos. 1—8, (1882), 8vo, Cassel. 
Chemical News, vol. XLVI, Nos. 1190 — 1201, (1882), 4to, London. 

Colliery Guardian, vol. XLIV, Nos. 1132—1143, (1882), fol., London. 

Bas Ausland, Jahrg. LV, Nos. 36—48, (1882), 4to, Stuttgart. 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

Geological Magazine, New aeries, decade II, vol, IX, Nos. 10—11 (1882), Svo, London. 
Iron, vol. XX, Nos. 606 — 616, (1882), fol., London. 

Journal de Conchyliologie, 3®® s6rie. Tome XXII, No. 2, (1882), 8vo, Paris. 

„ of Science, 3rd series, vol. IV, Nos. 106^ — 107, (1882), 8vo, London. 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science* 5th series, 
vol. XIV, Nos. 88-90, (1882), 8vo, London. 

Mining Journal, with supplement. Vol. Lll, Nos. 2455—2466, (1882), fol., London. 

Natur® Novitates, Nos. 17 — 23, (1882), 8vo, Berlin. 

Nature, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 672—678, & XXVII, Nos. 679-683, (1882), 4to, London. 

Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologie und Palmontologie, Jahrg. 1882. Band II, heft 3, 
(1882), 8vo, Stuttgart. 

Palffiontograpliica. Band XXIX, lief 1, (1882), 4to, Cassel. 

Potermann's Geographische Mittheilungen. Band XVIII, Nos. 9—11, (1882), 4to, Gotha. 

Do. do. do. Supplement. Band, No. 70, (1882), 4to, Gotha. 

Professional Papers on Indiai^ Engineering, 3rd series, No. 1, (1882), flsc., Boorkee. 

Thomason College of Civil Engineebing. 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. New scries, vol. XXII, Nos. 87 and 88, (1882), 
8vo, London, 


GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, &o. 

Assam.— -Mubbay, T. J. — Report on the Police Administration of the Province of Assam for 
the year 1881, (1882), flsc., Shillong. 

Chief Commissioneb, Assam. 

Bombay.— Kitts, Eustace J. — Report on the Census of Berar, 1881, (1882), flsc., Bombay. 

Revenue & Agbicultubal Depabtment. 

„ Peabson, a. N. — Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 
1881, (1882), 8vo, Bombay. 

• Meteorological Refobtbb, Webtebn India. 

., Survey and Settlement Manual relating to the system of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment and its Administration in the Bombay Presidency, (1882), 8vo, 
Bombay. 

9 Bombay Government. 

Central Provinces.— Mobbis, J. B[. — Report on the Administration of the Central Pro- 
vinces for the year 1881-82, (1882), 8vo, Jfagpur. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

India. — ^Annual Statement of the trade and navigation of British India with Foreign 
countries and of the coasting trade of the several Presidencies and Pro- 
vinces in the year ending Slst March 1882. Vol. I, Foreign Trade, (1882), 
4to, Calcutta. 

Department of Finance and Commerce. 

„ Baden-Powell, B. H. — A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land 
Tenures of British India, (1882), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Home Department. 

„ List of Civil officers holding Gazetted appointments under the Government of India 
in the Home, Legislative and Foreign Departments on 1st July 1882, 
(1882), 8 VO, Calcutta. 

Home Department. 

„ Meteorological observations recorded at six stations in India in the year 1881, 
corrected and reduced, (1882), 4to, Calcutta. 

Meteorological Eeforteb to GoviERNMENi of India. 
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IfiDiA.— Register of general observations in 1881, rednced and corrected, December 1881, 
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Mbtbobolooigal Repobtxb to Gotbbnment of India. 

„ Report on the Administration of tbe Meteorological Department of tbe Government 
of India in 1881-82, (1882), 4to, Calcutta. 

Mbteobolooical Repobteb to Govebnmbnt of India. 

„ Review of tbe Maritime Trade of British India with other countries for 1881-82, 
(1882), flsc., Calcutta. 

Depabtment of Finance and Coicmebcb. 

„ ScHLiCH, Ph. D., W.—Suggestions regarding the Demarcation and Management of 
the Forests in EIulu, (1882), ilsc., Calcutta. 

Home Depabtment. 


H. W. Peovincbs. — Bhagbam Pandit.— Report on the Census of the Province of Ajmero- 
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Revenue and Aobicultubal Depabtment. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, Ac. OP SOCIETIES, SURVEYS, &c. 

AmbTEBDAM. — Jaarboek van het Mijnwezen in Nederlandsch Oo8t-Indi(5. Jahrg. XI, 
No. 1 (1882), und Register op hot Jaarboek Mijnwezen, 1872-1881, (1882) 
8vo, Amsterdam. 

Netheblands Colonial Depabtment. 


Basel. — Abhandlungen der Schweizerischeu Palaontologisohen Gesellsohaft, vols. VI — VII, 
(1879-1881), 4to, BaseU 

The Society. 

„ Verhandlungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschafb in Basel. Heft 1 — 10, (1835- 
1852). New series, band I — VI (4854-1878), 8vo, Basel. 

The Society. 

Batavia.— Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie. Deel. XLI, (1882), 8vo, 
Batavia. 

^ The Society. 

Bbblin, — ^Abhandlungen der Eoniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1880- 
1881, (1881-1882), 4to. Berlin. 

The Academy. 

„ Sitzungsberichteder Eoniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wisenschaften zu Berlin, 
Nos. xvm— XXXVIII, (1882), 4to, Berlin. 

The Academy. 

„ Zeitsohrift der Deutschen Geologischen Gesellschaft. Band XXXIV, heft. 2, (1882), 
8vo, Berlin. 

The Society. 


Bbbn. — Beitrage zur Geologischen Harte der Schweiz. Lief. XX. Atlas only, (1880), ob. 
4to, Bern. 

The Natubal Hibtoby Society, Basel. 

Bologna.— Aooademia delle soien^^dello Istituto di Bologna dalla sua origine a tulto il 1880, 
(1881), 8vo, Boioj^a* 

. The Academy# 

- „ Memoire della Accademia delle Scienze dell* Istituto di Bologna. Serie IV, 
totno II, (1880), 4to, Bologna. 

The Academy. 
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„ Bulletin du Mnsdo Royal d'Histoire Naturelle de Belgique. Tome 1, Ko. 1, 
(1882), 8yo, Bruxelles. 

Museum of Natural History, Belgium. 

„ Extrait du Bulletin du Mnede Royal d*lIiRtoire Naturelle de Belgique. Tome I, 
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Museum op Natural History, Belgium. 

„ Ex traits dcs annales de la Socidtd Royale Malacologique de Belgique : Diestien, 

Castorlien et Scaldisien. By Ernest Van Den Broeok. 

„ Note Bur les Levds Gdologiques de MM. van Ertborn et Cogels, by Ernest van 
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„ Exposd Sommaire des Observations et Ddcouvertes, by Ernest van Den Broeck, 
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Calcutta.— Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. XIX, part 2, (1882), 8vo, 
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Geological Survey op Ikdia. 

„ Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. XV, part 4, (1882), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

Geological Survey op Ihdia. 

„ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. VII and VIII, (1882), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

The Society. 

Cambridge. — Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Centennial 
volume, Vol. XI, part 1, (1882), 4to, Cambridge. 

The Academy. 

„ Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Vol. VIII, No. 2, part 2, 
(1882), 4to, Cambridge. * 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Vol, VI, No. 12, 
(1881), 8vo, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Museum op Comparative Zoology. 

Dresden. — Purgold A.— Die Meteoriten des Kouigl. Mineralogisohen Museums in Dresden, 
(1882), 8vo, Dresden. 

Isis Society, Dresden. 

Edinburgh. — Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of the Society of Writers to 
H. M.'s Signet in Scotland. Part II, M-Z, Supplement and List of 
Manuscripts, (1882), 4to, Edinburgh. 

The Writers. 

Glasgow.— Transactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow, Vol. VI, part 2, 1878-79 to 
1879-80, (1882), 8vo, Glasgow. 

The Society. 

GfiTTlN^EN.— Nacbrichten von der k. Gesellsohaft dcr Wissenschaften, ans dem Jahre 1881, 
(1881), 8vo, Getting^. 


The Society. 
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HitLi. — Abhandlungen der Naturfowobenden Gesellchaft znHalle. Band XII, heft. 3 & 4 
(1873) XTII, heft, 3 (1876\ XIV, heft 3 (1878 and 1879) and XV, heft. 
2—1, (1881 and 1882), 4to, Halle. 

The Society. 

„ Bericht Uber die Sitznngen der Natorforschenden Gesellschaft zu Halle, im Jahre 
1881, (1881), 870, Halle. ^ 

The Society. 

„ Feslischrift zur Feier des Hnndertjahrig^en Beatehens dor Naturforbchenden 
Gesellschaft in Halle, (1879), 4to, Halle. 

The Society. 


Lausakeb. — B ulletin de la Socidtd Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles, 2*"* sdiie, vol. XVIII, 
Ko. 87, (1882), 870 , Lausanne. 

The Society. 

a 

Loedok. — J ournal of the Anthropological [Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Tol. 
XII, No. 1, (1882), 870, London. 

„ Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. No. 1 (1882), 870, London. 

The Institute. 


Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. XV, Zoology, Nos. 86 — 88, and XVI, 
Nos. 89 — 94, and vol. XIX, Botany, Nos. 114—121, (1881-82), 8vo, 
London. 

The Society. 


Transactions of the Linnean Society of London. 2nd series, Botany, vol. II, 
part 1, and Zoology* Vol, II, pts 3—5, (1881 & 1882), 4to, London. 

The Society. 


II 


II 


II 


Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, from November 1875, to June 
1880, (1882), 870, London. ^ 


The Society. 


Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. New series, 
Vol. XIV, pt. 3, (1882^, 8vo, London. 

The Sogxetv. 


Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXX, Nos. 1548 and 1556 — 1564, and XXXI, 
Nos. 1566—1567, (1882), 8vo, London. 

The Society. 

List of the Members, Officers and Piofessors of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, with the Report of the Visitors' Statement of Accounts, and Lists of 
Lectures and Donations in 1881, (1882), 8vo, London. 

The Institute. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Institution of Great Biitain. Vol. IX, Nos. 73 & 74, 
(1881 & 1882), 8vo, London. 

The Institute. 


Proceedbgs of the Royal Geographical Society. New seiies, vol. IV, 
Nos. 7—10, (1882X^70^ London. 

JLAJSi 

PhilosQphical Transactions of the Royal Society of London. Vol. 172, Parts Hi 
and nil and 173, Part 1, and List of Fellows of the Society. 30th November 
1881, (1881 ^ 1882), 4to, London. 


The Society. 
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»» Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. Parts 1 and 11, 1882. Index 
to Do. from 1871-80. (1882), 8vo, London, 

The Sooibtt. 

„ Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. VoL IX* pt. 2 (1875), 4to, 
London. 

The Society. 

*, List of the Fellows of the Zoological Society of London, corrected up to let June 
1882. (1882), 8vo, Loudon. 

The Society. 

„ Quarterly Journal of the Oeological Society of London. Vol. XXXYllI, parts 
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Madison. — Atlas accompanying volume 111, Geological Survey of Wisconsin, plates 17 to 
30, (1879), foL, Madison. 

SUPEBINTENDENT, PUBLIC PbOPEBTY, MaDISON. 

Madbid. — Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Tomo XllI, Nos. 3 — 4 (1882), 
8vo, Madrid. 

The Society. 

Melboubne. — Eeports of the Mining Surveyors and Eegistrars for quarter ending 30th 
June 1882. (1882), flso., Melbourne. 

Mining Depabtment, Yiotobia. 

Milan.— Atti della Socidta Italians di Scipnze Natural!. Vol. XXUI, faso. 3 and 4 (1881), 
8vo, Milano. 
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„ Beale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere. Bendiconti, Serie II, vols, XIll 
and XIY (1880 & 1881), 8vo, Milano, 

The Institute, 

Neuchatel.— -Bulletin de la Socidtd des Sciences Naturelles tie Neuchatel, tome XII (1882) 
8vo, Neuchatel. 

The Society. 

Philadelphia.— Journal of the franklin Institute, 3rd series, vol. LXXXIY, Nos. 3—5, 
(1882), 8vo, Philadelphia. 

The Institute- 

„ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sdences, Parts I— III, 1881, 

(1881 & 1882), 8vo, Philadelphia. 

The Academy. 

PiBA.— Atti della Societa Toscana di Scienze Natural! Processi Yerbali, Yol. Ill, pp.l63— 
172 (1882), 8vo, Pisa. 

The Society. 

SHANGHAI.— Journal of the North China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Sooiefy. New series, 
▼ol. XYII, pt. 1 (1882), Svo, Shanghai. 

T&E Sooibtt. 
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The Academy. 

„ Bulletin do rAoaddtnie Imp^riale des Sciences de St. Pdtersbourg. Tome 

XXYlIl, No. 1* (1882), 4to, St. Petersbonrg. 

The Academy. 

„ Mdmoirs de TAcad^mie Imp^riale des Seienoes de St. Pdtersbourg, 7"“*' 

sdrie, tome XXX, Nos. 8 and 5, (1882), 4to, St. Pdtersbourg. 

The Academy. 
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zn St. Pdtersbourg, sdrie II. • 
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Washington. — Annual Beport of the Board uf Bogentsof the Smithsonian Institute for 
1880. (1881), 8vo, Washington. 

The Institute. 

„ Bulletin of the United Stales Geological and (geographical Survey of the 

Territories, vol. VI, No* 3 (1882), 6to, Washington. 

The Subtey. 


HAPS. 
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The Society. 
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Bympm of the Fossil Veriebrata of India, hy R. Lydbkkmb, B.A., F.O.S., F.Z.S. 

■ 

Introductory 

In tbe ** Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’* for the year 1880 there 
appeared a paper by the present author, under tbe title of a Sketch of the History 
of tha Fossil Yertebrata of India,” in which every species of fossil vertebrate 
animal then discovered in India was recorded, while there was also given a short 
summary of the labours of those palesontologists who had wntten on the Indian 
Fossil Yertebrata. Since the date of publication of that paper a great in- 
crease in our knowledge of the subject has been obtained, and it has accordingly 
been thought advisable to republish the substance of that pflijper, with such ad- 
ditions and alterations as are necessary to bring it up to the present state of our 
knowledge. In many instances the^e alterations have been so extensive as to 
have made it necessary to totally re-write a great portion of the original paper. 
It has been thought letter to omit the introductory portion, in which the names 
of the chief workers in this field of enquiry are recorded, as there is no essential 
alteration to be made regarding them. Seme introductory observations on the 
general relations of the Indian fossil vertebrates have likewise been omitted, as 
well as all the references. The record of the local distribution of species, and the 
places where the more remarkable specimens are preserved, form a new feature 
in this memoir. 

The plan of the original paper has be^n in the mam strictly adhered to ; this 
consists in taking each of the classes of the vertebrata and recording their 
geological distribution, from the oldest to the present time. At the end a system- 
atic synopsis of all the known forms is givon, arranged according to their geologi- 
cal distribution ; and also an alphabetical list of the species. 

^ * Ouss I^PISOBS. 

Octthofdferouij^Tho earliest fishes of which there is any record are known 
merely by a few specimens of teeth and dorsal spines obtaixied in the palmsoic 
rocks of the Salt-range in the Panj&b. The beds from which these reinaiiis were 
oMaindd are termed the Prodactus-lAmestoDe,” and are conriidem^ to corre- 
spond roughly to the carboniferous of Bnrope. Among these fishes there is a new 
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« described, npon the evidence of a single tooth, under t2ie name of 
; this tooth is of an elongated oonicaTform, much resembling the 
^n Sanrians. Of the OochlicdontidoBf here proTisionallj referred to 

J mi, there are two genera, each represented by a single species, namely, 
paradowua and Pe^hodm indicus ; the tooth of the former is of the 


Hastened cestraoiont type. Of the Slasmobranchii, five genera have been named, 
some from the evidence of teeth, and others from spines ; but, in view of certain 


modem discoveries, it is not impossible that in some cases distinct genera have 
been formed from the difierent remains of the same animal. Of these the new 


genus Eelodopsis, allied to the European Helodm, has been formed for the reception 
of two teeth, which have been referred to distinct species under the respective xlllames 
of E, ehngata and JET. ahbreviata. A fragmental tooth, too imperfect for specific 
determination, has been referred to the common European carboniferous genus 
Fsammodus. A fourth tooth, under the name of P. iridicuSf is referred to the 


European genus Fetahrhyncue, which is very doubtfully' separated from Fetalodus, 
Of the spines, three specimens are referred to the genus Xystracanthusy of the 
carboniferous of Amerioa, under the names of X, gracilisy X fna/or, and X minor; 
the possibiliiy of these specimens belonging to some species of Eelodopeis is, how- 
ever, suggested. A fourth spine is referred to a new genus, under the name of 
hlanfordi. As far as the evidence of these fishes goes, it is ap- 
parent that sharks with crushing teeth were the dominant forms in the Indian 
oarhoniferouB seas, as well as in those of Europe and America. All the specimens 
noticed above are in the collection of the Indian Museum. 


From the same rocks there have been obtained teeth of two species of the 
elasmohranoh genus Acrodta, to one of which the name A.fleming% has been ap- 
plied* Other small teeth have been doubtfully referred to the ganoid genus 
Bawmhihys^ with the name of 8* (J) indicus. 


!lVm-yf«ra.*^In the upper portion of the great Oondw&na system, probably 
corresponding as a whole to the trias and jura, remains of fishes have he^ found 


in some abundance, the detemined forms belonging to freshwater ganoids. In 
the Maleri group ^ of this system, the fauna of which shows a rhesto-iriassic facies, 
three S|nneo of the genus Oerohdue have been determined, and respectively named 
0, hielopianm, 0, hunterimue^ and 0. virapa. The latter is considered to be 


closely allied to 0. polyvnorphue of the rhstic of Bristol, At the pxesent day the 
genus inhabits the rivers of Queensland, and in Europe is found fossil bom the 
Keuper to the Jura* The specimens of the Maleri teeth are in the Indian Museum. 
From tbe Kota group* sometimes classed with the Maleri group, but showing a 
more distinetly Hassio series of lossils, nine species of ganoids have been deteiv 
mined, belonging to the geneUa Zhpediut, Lqpidotus^ and Tetragono^pis, all of 
which occur in the secondary strata Europe, where they range from the lias to 
the eocene, Lepidotus being especially oharacteristic of the wealden. The xuajoriij 
of the specimens on which species are founded are, it is believed* in the 
of ^ the Qeplogica). but there are a few in the Indian Mueenm * 


Gesewil of l&afiteekMrical Sarny of Qrait Brifaitu oontlkia- 

m ths m mbcidinsts m the terim ^syitem’sna »eeii«i.’<^-u«e OeUnst 
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in many oases they eoiyi|»*ie6 neatiy ,,|^ fish. BoneSr apparently of fishes, 

have been obtained from tl^ ^ibnt»biitare too imp^oi^f^t for detetn^^ 

OreiaoeoiMj^A few . remains of i^es have been dbti|lned from the middle 
eretaoeoua Lameta gnmp, bni are not determined, thongli it has been suggestod 
that some oi them may belong to the genus Sphymt^dusiy of the epoene and 
mioeene of Bnrope. Tf^^om the middle and upper creta^ons Triohinopoli series, 
seventeen species of Slasmobranchi have been described) belonging to the genera 
OoragSf Bntkodmy Inmnck, Odontaapis^ Otodus, Oxy chinas Ptychodus^ and SpJuBroduSf 
and one ganoid, donbtfnlly referred to Pycnodus ; all these genera occur in the 
exetaceous of Europe, of which period some are charaoteristio. Two of the 
Indian species, viz,^ Ooraa pristodontiaa and Ptyckodus tatiasimus^ are common 
to the cretaoeouB of Europe. Most of these species are founded on the evidence 
of teeth, spme of which are in the Indian Museum and others in the collection of 
the Geological Society of London. ^ 

Eocene.— From the eocene of the Andaman Islands and B&mri Island on the 
Arakan coast, there have been obtained two teeth of a large Biodon^ named 
B. foleyi; from the occnrrenoe of Z). hystrix off these coasts at the presen|(; time, 
it may be assumed that the genus has lived there since the eocene. Remains of 
a la^ge species of this genus have been obtained from the mioeene of Mfdta. 
Undetermined cycloid scales have been obtained from the eocene of Thyetmyo 
in Burma. From the eocene of the Panj&b there are other undetermined soalesy 
and the dental plate of a species of eagle-ray,— a ^nus very oommon 
in the eocene of Europe, and widely distributed at the present day. From the 
neighbourhood of Koh&t, in the Panj&b, from strata of eocene or lower mioeene 
age, a single incisor of a sparoid fish, named Gapidotua Micuaj has been obtained, 
^he genus was previously known only from the mioeene of Vienna and SHesm, and 
is allied to the living Sargua, All the above specimens of teeth are in the collection 
of the Indian Museum. 

Pliocene.— From the Siwalik series numerous sp^ies of fishes have been 
obtained, though severa lhave not been de^rmined. Among the gnuroids, we 
have a large skull in the Indian Museum (originally referred to a gigantic 
batraphian) belonging to the living species Bagarias^yarrelK, of the larger Indian 
Burman rivers. The British Museum has the anterior portion of the skull 
of A siluroid (labelled Pii^hdua)^ belonging probably to a smaller species of the 
same genus ; and a smaller but nearly complete skull in same collection be* 
longs pH>bably to thia species. The survival of a pliocene $sh to the present day 
is a &ot of much interest. The gennS would seem to have been widely, distri- 
buted in eocene times throughout thp East, as a specipa has been, described from 
tertiaries of Sumatra under the name of B. gigos; The posterior half of the 
skull of a gigan^ siluroid in the British Museum indipateB ahotiier gefiim of this 
grbup. Palatal teeth of a third form *of siluroid, from Panjfib and Sind^ and 
now in the Indian Museum, probably belong to the genus Arjas, now inhaHting 
tbs ^vers oi India. ^Ajmp^ lh$ etas|^^ afew te^h indidate a species of 
whfl n tingle Indian Musb^^^m Burma W 

tb:%b^lep6cm 'vertebw^^nOw in 

Abe^liudbh MuseU3%'hiiTO;)^ the 
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From the tertiaries, or post^tertianes, of the Kishmfr valley a few flBh*soalea 
hai^ been obtained. 


Class It— AMPHIBIA. 

2V^e.;/iim,*^Theoldestdau)wn Indian amphibian is represented by asknil and 
part of the vertebral column, from the Bijori group of the Gondw4nas, of a large 
species. This fine specimen belonged to the Asiatio Society of Bengal, and was 
sent to England for description about 18 years ago, since which time it has lain 
unnoticed. It has recently been recovered, and the writer hopes subsequently to 
give a description of it. The skull is of a triangular shape, aud has been referred 
to AfchegOBauTUB and Labyrinthodon. In its restricted sense, no skull is known of 
the latter genus, aud it is quite possible that the Indian specimen may belong to 
MastodonsauruB or to some other genus. Proviaioually, it is convenient to refer 
to it as an Archegosaurue (see ‘N‘ote, p. 93) 

From the Panchet group of the Gondw&nas thred genera of slender-jawed 
labyiinthodonts, allied to those of the European irias, are known. The first of 
these, Pachygowia, has only the one species P. incurvata, and is known by tbe 
greater part of the mandible, and a fragment of the skull. The marking of the 
former is like that of MoBtodonBaurus. The second genus, Oonioglyptus, has 
two species, the smaller known as O. longirosirts and the larger as Q. huxleyi; it 
is considered to be closely allied to TrematoBaimiB of the bunter-sandstone of 
Qermany. The third genus is known only by a single fragment of the mandible, 
to which the name OlyptognathuB ftagtlte has been applied. Those three genera 
are peculiar to India^ and all their remains are exhibited in the Indian Museum ; 
the two former belong to the group Euglypta. 

From the Mfiugli beds of the CondY&nas, another peculiar genus of 
labyrmtbodont has been obtained, and is represented by a single skull in the col- 
lectiou of the Geological Sooiely, to which the name Brachyops laiiceps has been 
applied. Tbe genus is allied to Ekinosati/rus from the Jurassic of Europe, to 
MiorophoUB of the triaa of Africa, au4 to BothneepB of the tries of Australia, and 
with them constitutes the group Brachyopina. 

From the Maleri group fxyi>gmenta]y jaws of a species of Pocky gonia^ probably 
the same as the Panchet form} have been obtained, as well as simple biconcave 
Vertebne of considerable size, probably belonging to a labyrinthodont ; these speci- 
mens are in the Indian Museum. 

Teriiory, — No amphibian remains have hitherto been obtained between tbe 
tnas-jura and the tertiaries. In the lower series of the latter at Bombay there 
oocnr numerous remains of a small frog, belonging to the genus Oxyglosem, now 
living in Siam, and posaiUy India ; the fossil species is extinct, and is 
kaown as 0. pmillm : remains of a larger, but undetermined, ftog are also 

dliaf m.— BEPTILU. 

) oldMt ia&miio iataSL ia India belong to tbo ordwa 
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of a species of Dicynodottf beloogmg to the Bub.genxu9 ^ychognathusy are of 
compaxatiTely common occurrence in the coarse Panohet sandstone, and haye 
been described as Z>. orimtalis* Other remains seem to indicate a second and 
larger species of the genns. This order of reptiles seems to be characteristic of 
the trias of India, Russia, and Africa, and to have attained its fullest development 
in the latter country. The remains of the Indian forms all occur over a very 
small area in one thin seam of the Panchets. The Dinosaur has been named 
Ankistrodon mdicuiy and is the sole representative of the genus ; it is known 
merely by two minute compressed and trenchant teeth with serrated edges, like 
those of Megahsoiurua, implanted in distinct sockets. The above specimens are 
in the Indian Museum. The Maleri group of the same system has yielded 
numerous, though much broken, remains of a large crocodilian, constituting the 
still uudescribed genus JParaauchuSy and bearing the manuscript specific name of 
hislopiy after the late Rev. Mr. Hislop, the discoverer of the vertebrate fossils 
of the Maleri group. This crocodile belonged to the axnphicoelian division of 
the order, and seems to have been closely allied to Behdan and Btagonole^ia of 
the trias of Europe, the three genera forming a group characterised by the 
non-union of the pterygoids behind the palatines. The scutes referred to 
ParasuchuB differ from those of living crocodiles by their sculpture consisting of 
ridges and furrows radiating from a sub-central point, instead of isolated irre* 
gular pits. From the Denwi group of the same system a single scale of a 
gigantic crocodilian, probably belonging to the above genus, has been obtained. 
The Tiki beds in South Rew^, which are not improbably the equivalent 
of the Panchet group, have yielded other crocodilian remains, agreeing in 
the structure of the scales with Parasuchusy hut distinguished by a totaUy 
different form of barioocipital, when^ it is inferred that they probably belong 
to a distinct genus. In addition to the above, the Maleri and South Rew5 rocks 
have yielded remains of a large species of the lacertiau genns Syperodapedony 
originally ' described from the English trias. The Indian species, JJ. huxleyiy 
differs from the European, JET. grantiy by the^eater number of the palatal teeth, 
and the presence of some additional teeth on the outer surf^e of the mandible ; 
its length has been roughly estimated at 16 foet.» The genus is closely allied 
to the living HaUeria of New Zealand, and has been supposed to have an affinity 
to ShynehoBauruB of the trias of l!urope. From the Ohdri group of the jura 
of Kaoh there has been obtained a single crocodilian vertebra, not improbably 
belonging to ParaartchuB ; and from the XJmia group of the same, a fragment of 
the xnan^ble of a PleaioBauruB, described as P. indicus ; the affinities of this 
form cannot be fully determined from the specimen. 

The whole of the remains from the trias- jura, mentioned above, are in the 
ooUeotion of the Indian Museum. 

Ors^eofw.-^From the Triohinopoli group (upper oretaoeous), and probably 
from the Lameta group (middle cretaceous), there have been obtained a few teeth 
of a species of MegaloaawruBy a genus whose range in Europe extends from the 
Jurassic to the wealden ; the one tooth of the Indian form now f orthooming is 
in the Indian Museum* From the Xsoneta series there haye also been obtained 
the remains of genus of gigantic dinosaur, to iv'hioh the name 
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hoA been assigned. Tbie genns is allied to PehroMiimu of tlie Bnglish 
wealden, and to Oetiosavrus of tbe Jurassic, and was a long^toiled texrestnel fom* 
The genns wee represented hj two species, ~2’. mAk/us and Z*. hlmfordi,* the 
Cornier characterised hj the centre of the caudal vertebras being compressed, 
while in the latter they are subn^lindrical. Numerous vertebras, chiefly caudal, 
and a huge femur, nearly 4 feat in length, are preserved in the Indian Museum, 
and there is a cast of one of the former, belonging to T. indious, in the British 
Museum. A few bones, in the former collection, indicate a smaller undetermined 
reptile from the Lametas. 

The Ohelonia are known in the cretaceous merely by some broken plates, in 
the collection of the Indian Musenm, obtained from the Lametas, from the 
infra-trappeans of Bdjamahendri (Bajamundry), and from the upper cretaceous 
of 8ind. 

The Orooodilia of the cretaceous are known only by one amphicGslian species, 
apparently allied to Suchoaaurm of the English wesddcn, of which some vertebras 
have been obtained from the unner cretaceous of Sind, and are now in the Indian 
Museum. 

A large spedes of Ichthyoiaurus, named I. mdicus, is known solely by a few 
vertebras obtained from the middle cretaceous of Trichinopoli, and now in the 
Indian Mnsenm ; the range of the genua in Europe is from the lias to the chalk. 

Eoomej^The only specifically determined eocene reptile has been referred to 
the genus Mydraspis, under the name JET. leithu The specimen on which this 
determination rests is a carapace from the inter-trappeaus of Bombay. The 
genus Sydraopia belongs to the Smydidm, and is now confined to tropical America. 
Fnom the nuxnmulitios of the Panj4b numerous fragmentary remains of crooo- 
have been obtained, but in too imperfect condition for determination. 

PUoeene^r^MBJij of the Siwalik chelonians in the British and Indian Mu- 
seums are still undescribed, and the following list must, therefore, be con- 
sidered imperfect. Of the Orooodilia, a species from the Sub-Himalaya and 
Perim Island has been identified gvith the living Indian Orocoddlm pahMirU 
remains from Burma and Sind probably belonging to the same 
species. Of the genus QhdoicMa {Leptorhyrnhua)^ a species from the Sub-Hima- 
laya^ Burma, Sind, and Perim Island is identical with GhmaUa gmgeUcua of 
tibie Ganges end Jamna. A second species from the Sub-Himalaya, wi^ slender 
teetii, hm been named 0. lephAuaj; and a third, of gigantio dimensions, and with 
slwnW aad stouter jaws and teeth, 0, crasaidma; the latter has been obtained 
from the Sub^B^malays^ Btunn% Hmd Sind. Bemains of the above i^ieoies are 
preserved botii ih tim British 

Of the order IcM^ertilia only one species of Vwema is known, and named 
F. akfalenaU ; tibia determination rests on the evidence of the distal extremity of 
jalmmerns, from the Sul^Binmlsya, in the British Museum, the genus Varmna 

tMs waMr Sbad (Iow«rlbiiehbm)imt^ plio- 

diMit of tiw SaVBlWskM SCil ether peris rf tadie lOghw pllooeQe,-^poiiibUlty 
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ibid do-oalled; PofaKworteitwi of QnofioU^ pbospbonies is psbbil^'^ flcoe. 

The <^phid}i^ aro li;iM^ <»li^ hf wnae vertebma friMe'3ieFai>j[£b and Sind, 
hdomging to the gehne Python, and not diatmgaishaJde.leeto tihoae of the Hving 
Ihdiani P. molwrto; these i^eciitaeiw ase in the Indian lifiuwiiiin. A tpetoBB of 
pjrlhon (P. eodwnwiiMtj*) from the Qamji^ phosphorites sciemw to have -very cdosely 
resembled P. mohmtjr. 

The -Ohidoida- aie tmU repiesentod, end comprise amonlf othev land tortoiaes 
the gigantic Ooht$oeh$lyB atlas horn, the Sub-Himalaya and Burma. This form ' 
is stated to be mainly distingnished from Testudo by the • fcWmlBtmi'ng of the epi- 
stemal portion of the plastron, but it is doubtful if this <d>araoter is of generic 
ralue, and the spedes should probably be referred to the latter gonus. The 
length of the restored carapace in the British Museum is 12 feet 3 inches, and 
the entire animal, with the head and tail extended, is considered to hare 
the length of 22 feet. In Addition to this gigantio animal there is good evidenoe 
of the existence of other large tortoises, as the Indian Museum possesses several 
specimens of the ankylosed epistemals of at least two species of large tortoises. 
These bones are as thick, but not as long, as those of Oolossoohelys, and their 
extremities are shorter, but more divmgent ; they probably belongito to species 
of Tsstudo, about two-thirds the siie of 0. atlas. A. broken epistemal in^cntes 
a third, but smaller species ; while a fourth species of about the same size as.the 
Isst is represented by three epistemate in the Indian Mnso nm , which axe not 
bifurcated at their anterior extremities. A single carapace of a annkll tortoise'' 
in the Indian Museum seems also to belong to the genus Testudo. Ammg the 
hard-shelled emydine tortoises we have a species of BeUia, represented two 
carapaces in the Indian Museum, ijhioh has been named B. simUnsis, and is 
ccmsidered to be dosely allied to B. erassicollis, now inhabiting Tenasserim, 
Siam, and Sumatra ; the genus is only represented by one other Hying species, 
B. nuohciUs of Java. Another oarajmce in the TTidi*i».T« Museum, also from the 
Fanj&b, seems to indicate a second SiwaHk species of the genus. In the British 
Museum there are two carapaces of SiwaHk land tortoises, with three dorsal 
ridges, which, although differing oonsidwably in aizei, evidently bdong to the 
same species, and since the smaller cannot be distingnidied fipm ^ Hvitigihimo- 
nta hamiltotti, inhabiting Lower Bengal, they may be referred . to that species; 
as is frequently the case, howeymr, the fossil form greasy exceeded the living in 
size. The largw specimen vras named tomikmoidtom manusm^pt. Ah 

imperfect, carapace from the Fanjdb, in the coIlectifiih,of the Indma Museum, 
seems to bekmg to the genus Mny,s> A single margiiialt '{dato^ also in therladian 
Ifnaeum, has been referred, nn^ 1^ name of to a hew. 

genqs, said to be distingiushed from |tl]t other emydine tottoistohs^ the 
nM to idahe.of the osston^u^ marginals vtit^ \% 4d3oii^^^ 

Ahumg the BsEtaguiidm> some oaxap^to in the Bri^ in^to an 

ideatioal vidlh the Hyihg Pany^mraX^mys) ihb^Utihg.iliievrer 

than the'.wioM^ 
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pkt 60 | rerj prolaMj belongs to a second species. Bemains of a large Trionyx are 
likewise not unconunon, but hare not yet been specifioally determined. A oara* 
pace in the British Museum has been identified with the Hring Emyda viUata 
(ceylonmiBia) of Central and Southern India and Ceylon, and it is iprobable that 
numerous other remains of this genus may be referred to the same species. 

The reptiles of the pleistocene are still very imperfectly known, 
but it is probable that they all belong to living Indian species. Jmm both 
the Jamna and Narbada beds specifically indeterminable remains of crocodiles 
hare been obtained. Two complete specimens of the carapace of Pcmgshura 
teotvm from the Narbada are in the Indian Museum, and serve to connect the 
living with the Siwalik form, and show that the range of the species once 
extended over the greater part of India. A portion of the plastron of a Bataywr 
from the Narbada has been provisionally referred to B. dhongoha^ now found in 
the same river. A fragment of the carapace of a Trionyx^ from the same de- 
posits, probably belonged to T, gcMyeticus, and it is highly probable that a large 
chelonian cranium in the British Museum, from the same deposits, should be 
referred to the same species. 

(3e»eraL~The foregoing notes will show that the fossil reptiles are very few in 
number, and that many are only known by very fragmentaiy remains. The 
known meaoeoio forms Mong entirely to extinct genera ; the one known eocene 
reptile belongs to a genus still living, but now far removed from India ; the 
pliocene forms (with the exception of the doubtful genus, Colosoochelys) all belong 
to modem Indian genera, and frequently to existing species, although their 
mnge is now frequently restricted to the more southern parts of India ; in the 
pleistocene it is probable that all the f onns belong to existing species, which 
still inhabit the same districts as their fossil ancestors. 

Cuss IV.— AVBS. 

Pliocene.— Bemains of birds have hitherto been found only in the Sub- 
Himalayan Siwaliks, and in one ifistance in Sind ; tbeir numbers are still very 
fffwajL Some of these remains are in the British, and the others in the Indian 
Museum. Among the carlUates, a tarso-metatarsus has been considered to 
belong to a cormorant, and is provisionally referred to the genus Oraoulna, A 
ipectes of pelican (Pelecanac caaLtloyi)^ somewhat smaller than the living Indian 
P^ mitraitus^ is indicated by a fragment of the ulna ; while another fragment of 
the same bone has been refeired to a second species, under the name of P. ma- 
lomiOf but there is some doubt whether the generic determination is conect. A 
giffmtio wader has been described, from the evidence of a sternum and tibia, 
imder the name of Uogtdoicohrnis fjeolensic, and it is possible that the condyles 
olahnmsmixom Sind, measuring 2 inches in diameta*, znay belong to the 
Mkljae genus. A species of a4|fitsnt stork, which appears to have had consider- 
ij^aristlons in ahse, has bsn^ named ArgaJafaUmeH. The Batitss appear to 
wgmmMi by three species, one of which was atme ostrich (Stfiit&iQ 
wA is known by sev^ bones of the leg and foot; and some cervical 
Tim #mAndspeoimiaimeiimn 

* Tlw nsM Ajmleisdicsi ocean la uuuniieript. 
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by some toe^bones ; while ihe third, which is not even generioally determined, is 
considered to bo a three^toed form, intermediate between the ostrich and the 
emen, and is only known by one of the bones of the foot. 

Class V. — MAMMALIA. 

JErocene.-— No traces of mammals have yet been detected below the eocene, 
and there only some very fragmentary bones Lave been obtained from the Panj&b. 
The determinable bones consist of the distal portions of the femur and the meta- 
tarsus of a perissodaciylate animal, allied to, if not identical with, the paJsso. 
there and the astragalus of an artiodaotylate. The latter was obtained abovo 
the nummulitic clays of Fatehjang, and belonged to a (probably) ruminant 
animal, in which the navicular and cuboid elements of the tarsus were united. 
These specimens are in the Indian Museum. 

Miocene.— The only definitely determined miocono mammtd is a rhinoceros 
from the 6&j beds of Siml, which is apparently a variety of sivalensis^ and has 
been named v. gajensis. 

Pliocene.— The primates are known merely by a few fragmentary specimens 
of npper and lower jaws, with their teeth, and by one bone. The palate of a 
female, and the upper canine of a male, have boon referred to a large anthropoid 
ape, under the title of Palceo^ithecus sivalensis; the genus seems to be allied to the 
orang, but is distinguished by the narrower form of the premolars : this speci- 
men is in the Indian Museum. The half of a palate, not improbably belonging 
to a species of Senmopitheem, in the British Museum, has been provisionally 
named jS. suhhimalayanvs. A lower jaw "and an astragalus, the former in the 
British Museum, seem probably to belong to a smaller form of BenmopUheemj 
considered to be distinct from the former species. A species of Macacus, larger 
than M. rhesus, is indicated by two fragments of the mandible, in the British 
^Museum ; while a second species, smaller than M. rhesus, and known as M, 
sivalensis, is represented by two fragments of the maxilla, with teeth, in the 
Indian Museum. » 

Among the Carnivora we find a large species of tiger, characterised by its 
greatly developed sagittal crest, which has accordingly been named Felis cm- 
tata ^ ; this species is represented by three crania (and limb-bones) in the British 
Museum, to one of which the separate specific name F. grandioristata has been 
applied, but apparently on insufficient grounds. The Indian Museum possesses 
some limb-bones, and a lower camassial tooth, which not improbably belong to 
this species. A smaller species of the genus, about the size of F, bengahnsis, is 
indicated by a single ramus of the mandible, in the Indian Museum. The genus 
MacStairodus is represented by Jkf. sivalensis (M. faleoneri, Pomel), apparently 
varying in size from the dimensions of the jaguar to those of the tiger, although 
it has been 'proposed to distinguish the larger form under the name of M. pa- 
laindiotis. This species is represented by two broken skulls, and numerous 
fragments of the jaws in the British Museum, and by the hinder part of a small 
skull, and part of the mandible in tb© Indian Museum. The ^enus Pseud- 
eslurus, distinguished from FeUs by the presence of three, or occasionally four, * 

* The manuaeript nama palmoiigris, exists. 
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in place of two lower prexQolars * (altliough the ante-penultimate premolar is 
occasionally present as an abnormality in FeLis)^ is known by a ramus of the 
mandible, in the Indian Museum, named P. aivaUmis ; the species was about 
equal in size to a small leopard. Among the civet-like animals we have a 
species of Vmrra^ said to be closely allied to the living civets and represented 
by two skulls in the British Museum, to which the name Viverra hakeri has been 
applied. Ictiiherlum is represented by I. sivalense, of which the two rami of one 
mandible, a broken ramus, without teeth, of another, and a canine tooth are 
known, all of which are in the Indian Museum, and came from the Panj&b. 
The hyaenas are represented by Hy(^na aivalensisy said to present relationship 
both to the Indian JI. striata and to the African and European M, crocuta, of 
which there are numerous specimens of the skull and mandible in the British 
and Indian Museums. It has been proposed to separate some of these specimens 
under the name of H. felinnf a so-callod species said to be characterised by the 
absence of the first upper premolar, and by the miiiute size of the last upper 
true molar ; a large series of specimens shows, however, a great variety in these 
respects. Remains of a species of Uyeem have been described from the plio- 
cene of China, and referred to a distinct species. The dogs are represented by 
Cams cavtleyi, and G, curvipalatus ; the former closely allied to the wolf : portions 
of the skuUs of these species are in the British Museum, and a specifically un- 
determined palate in the British Museum. The genus Ampliicyon^ distinguished 
from Canis by its plantigrade character and by the presence of an additional 
upper true molar, is represented by A, palmndmis^ of which the Indian Museum 
possesses several specimens of the jaws and teoth from Sind and the Panj^b. 
The bears are represented by the genera Ursus and Hycenarctos : of the former 
there is a skull, without teeth, from the Siijp-Himalaya, and a canine from the 
Iraw&di, both in the collection of the Indian Museum. Of the latter there are 
two species, H. sivalensls and 12. palmiudlciis, IT, sivaJensis has the molai*s with 
quadrangular crowns, and is known by a fine skull, the half of a mandible, and 
some limb-bones, in the British Museum ; and by numerous specimens of the teeth 
and jaws in the Indian Museum ; a single upper molar from the newer pliocene of 
England much resembles the teeth of this species. H, paheindicus is known 
only by a single maxilla in the Indian Museum, and is distinguished by the 
triangular form of the crowns of the upper molars, which approach those of 
Amphicyon, Of the siibursoid carnivores, the genus Mellivora (Ursitaaus) is re- 
presented by M. sivalvnsibt known by a fragment of the mandible from the 
Panjib, in the Indian Museum, and apparently very closely allied to the living 
Indian species ; and the genus Meles by a single species, of which there is also 
only a fragment of the mandible contained in the Indian Museum. Of the 
otters, Lutra palcemdioa has been named from the evidence of a skull and lower 
jaw in the British Museum ; and a second species seems to be indicated by a 
lower jaw from the Panjab, In the Indian Museum. Rnhydriodon^ represented 
by R /erov, is a genus peculiar to the Siwaliks ; the only known specimens are 
two slmlls in the British Museum, a part of the maxilla in the Museum of the 
Bnyal GoUege of Surgeons, and a mandible. The genus takes its name from its 

* Ooetunonally a tuberoalai* true molar is present, eed the genua then approaches ]?roaihtnte* 
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affinity to the living sea-otter (^E 7 tthy(lra 8 ). The living genus inhabits the 
coasts of the North Pacific daring winter, and proceeds up the rivers in sumjner; 
but it is probable that its fossil ancestor must have been entirely a river-dwelling 
form. 

The Proboscidia are very abundantly represented, species of all the known 
g^enera or sub-genera being present. The mo<^t specialised genus, EuelepJiasy 
is represented by Bl, hysudricuSf of which the molars are of less complex structure 
than those of indicus. LoxodovL is represenU‘(] by L. planifrons, remarkable 
for being the only species of time elephant in which preraolars are known to have 
been developed. The genus or sub-genus Steyndon, peculiar to South-Eastern Asia, 
is represented by four species. Of these the molars f)f 8»^g(inesa and instgnis 
appear to be indistinguishable from one another ; the skull of the former, 
however, of which there is a magnificent sj)C(‘imcn in the British Museum, is 
distinguished by its enormous tusks ; while that of the latter, of which there* are 
numerous specimens, by the peculiarly depressed form of tho fronto-parietal region. 
Molars of either 8. insignis or of the next species, if not of both, have been obtained 
from strata of probably pliocene age in Japan. Tho molai'S of tho third species, 
S. honthlfronsy are less complex than those of the preceding ; its skull has very 
prominent frontals ; remains of this species have been obtained from tho pliocene (?) 
of China, and described under the name of S. oricntali^. Of the fourth species, 
S. cliftii tho skull is unknown, but the molars are still simpler, tho intermediate 
ones*bearing only six ridges each ; remains of this species have also been obtained 
from Burma, Japan, and China, a tooth from the latter country having been 
named 8* sinensU. Five species of mastodons are also known, throe belonging to 
the tetra-, and two to the tri-Iophodont subdivision of the genus. Of tho former, 
M. latidens approaches nearest to the stegodons, and, as it has open valleys, and 
the intermediate molars occasionally Sarry five ridgos, it affords such a complete 
transition between 8, clifti and the other mastodons that it seems highly probable 
that the generic divisions of the elephants and mastodons should be swept away, 
and the whole of them included under one large genus. The skull of M. latidens 
is unknown ; its remains have been obtained from tho Irawadi valley, the Sub- 
Himalaya, Sind, and Perim Island. AT. ;)cr<W«s/«^ha8 the molars rather less 
regular than the last ; there is 8 fine skull in the British Museum, and its 
remains have been found in the Panjab and Porim Island. The third tetra- 
lophodont species, M, sivalensis, has the molars with an “ alternate” arrangemei\t 
of the ridges, and occasionally presenting a tendency to a pentalophodont formula ; 
there is a fine skull in the British Museum, and ramains of this species have been 
obtained only from the Sub-Himalaya. Tho skulls of the two trilophodont species 
ore unknown, and all their remains, which arc from the Panjab, Sind, and Perim 
Island, ore in the Indian Museum *. In tlie first, M. fahoneri, the valleys of the 
molars are open, and the symphysis of tho lower jaw is short, and sometimes 
provided with small cylindrical tusks. In the second, M, pandionis^ the valleys 
of the molars are obstructed by outlying columns, and the symphysis of the lower 
jaw is produced into a long trough-Uke process, which may or may not be fur- 
nished with large compressed tusks. Of the genus Binoihermn three species are 

* This Ib eiclasivo of tho romainji of Jf« yandionis from the pleistocene of Madras. 
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ki^bwn : the largest of these, D. mdicum, rivals in size the European D. giganteum ; 
there are several specimens of the teeth and jaws in the Indian Museum, and also 
in the collection of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; there is also 
a cervical vertebra, part of the mandible, and an upper molar in the British 
Museum; remains of this species have been obtained from the Panjdb and Perim 
Island, The second species, D, pentapotamice, is of smaller size, and has been 
obtained from the Fanjdb, Kaoh, and Sind; numerous specimens of the teeth and 
jaws are exhibited in the Indian Museum. The last species, D, sindiense, is 
only known by two specimens of a part of the mandible, one from Sind and the 
other, lacking the crowns of the molars, from the Pan jib ; both specimens are in 
the Indian Museum. The mandible in tliis species is subcylindrical in cross- 
section, and thereby approaches the mastodons. 

Coming to the Ungulata, we find both the perisso-, and the artio-dactylate sections 
well represented, though Ihe latter are by far the most numerous. Among the 
former, we have the rhinoceroses represented by three Species of true Bhinoceros : 
the first of these was a unicorn form, apparently very closely allied to the living 
B-javani(m8 (sondaictts), which it resembles in the form of its molars and t ho 
mandible. Skulls and teeth of this species are contained both in the British and 
Indian Museums, and its remains have been obtained from the Sub-Himalaya and 
Sind. The second species, B. palmindicusy does not seem to come veiy near to 
any living form ; this species was also unicorn, and the mandible had two pairs 
of incisors; the upper molars are intermediate in structure between those of the 
living Javan and Indian species. Most of the remains of this form are from the 
Sub-Himalaya, and are in the British Museum. The third species, B. platyrhinuSf 
was of huge size, and furnished with two horns ; its molars are of the complex 
type of B, indicus, and its mandible has no incisors like the mandibles of the 
living African species, and the extinct B. pachygnathus of Pikermi. Remains of 
this species have been obtained only from the Sub-Himalaya, and are nearly all 
in the British Museum, where there is a nearly complete skull. All the above species 
hiave high-crowhed (hypsodont) moj^rs. It is possible that certain remains from 
the Bhfigti hills, now in the hands of the writer, may indicate, a new species of 
the genus, with a mandible resembling that part in the existing African species. 

Imperfect molars of a species of Bhinoceros have been obtained from the 
pjiocene of China, and described as B, sinensis. The hornless rhinoceroses are 
fepresented by the gigantic Ao&totherium perimense of which there are a fine 
skull and numerous teeth and jaws from the Panjdb, in the Indian Museum, and 
a magnificent palate and some specimens of the mandible, from Perim Island, 
in the coUeotion of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the British 
Museum also possesses a few specimens of teeth and jaws from Perim Island. 
The genus GhaUcotheriumj form^ly classed among the artiodactjlates, but now 
placed by many among the periibodactylates as a link between the zhinoceroses 
and the palaeoiheres, is repiaeiinted by 0. maiewse,— a species presenting a 
piKmliarly aborted: dentitioii, hi^ce referred by some to a distinct genusi under 
the name of Nodoriihermmi it has been considered to be nearly allied to Bhino^ 
0 ^ pdehygnedhus. This spedea is of rare oocurrenoe, but is known by an 
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associated cramuta and mandible, in tbe Museum of St. Andrew’s University; by 
the upper molars of each maxilla and a mandible in the British Museum, and by 
a few lower molars in the Indian Museum. The latter specimens are from Sind, 
and the others from the Sub«Himalaya. Another species has been described from 
the pliocene of China. It seems doubtful whether the genus Tapirus occurs ; the 
symphysis of a mandible from the Irawddi valley has indeed been referred to it, 
but the determination cannot be considered certain^. Fossil remains of the genus 
have, however, been obtained from the pliocene of China. The genus LLstriodon^ 
sometimes referred to the pigs, is represented by L, pmtapotmiice and L, theo* 
haldiy the former being known by several molars, and the latter only by one 
molar of small size. All these teeth were obtained from the Panjab, and are 
in the Indian Museum. 

The horses are represented by the genera Equus and Sippotheriwm {Hippa^ 
rion) ; of the former there are two species, viz., E. sivalensis, apparently closely 
allied to the Tibetan kiang (E. hemionus), but retaining some ancestral charac- 
ters, and E. namadicusy more nearly allied to the existing horse. Remains of 
these species have been obtained from the Siib-HimaJaya, and one species of 
the genus from Perim, of which there are three molars in the Museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Of Hlppotheriuiifi there are also two species, viz.y H, antelopinumy 
closely allied to the European H, graeiley and H. theobaldiy distinguished by its 
superior size, and the form of its upper milk-molars. The former has been 
obtained from the Sub*Himalaya and Perim Island, and there are numerous 
remains both in the British and Indian Museums. A fine skull from Perim has 
heea. recently sent on loan to the Indian Museum, and is the only known example. 
The latter has been obtained from the Panjab, Burma, and Perim Island, and 
most of its remains are in the Indian Museum; it is not improbable that the 
range of this species extended to China, where molars belonging to some form 
of the genus have been obtained. Coming to the artiodactylates, we have 
among the bunodont pig-like animals two species of Hippopotamusy one of which, 
JT. sivalemis, was of large size, and famished with six incisors in either jaw ; 
the other, H, iravatimSy is very imperfectly known, but seems to have been of 
small size. Remains of these species have been obtaijied from the Sub-Himalaya 
and the Iraw4di valley. A large animal, Tetraconodon magnumy is known only 
by a broken mandible, from the PanjAb, in the Indian Museum, and of which 
there is a cast in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and by a figure* of 
the upper dentition. The mandible is remarkable for the enormous size of the 
premolars, and indicates an animal alUed to the European and American tertiary 
genus Entehdon {Elothenum}y but distinguished by the greater relative size 
of the premolars,, and the more regularly oblong form of the true molars. The 
true pigs {Sub) are represented by three species, the first of which, gigaktensy is 
distinguished by. its enormous size; there is a nearly complete skull, with the 
mandible attached, and with some of the limb-bones, of this fine species, as well as 
numerous other remains in the Indian Museum, and a large series of teeth 
and jaws in the British Mnsenm, all of which have been obtained from 
the Panj&b and Sub-Himalaya. The second species, 8, hystidriem^ is smaHoi* 

* Bemaixis of Zktnoihnt hare beon described as tiypiruB, 
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tlumtlie living wild-boaf, and lias been obtained from the Panjdb, Sub-Himalaja, 
Perim Island, and Sind. The last species, S. pmjahiensis, is of vety small 
dimensions, and is only known by two portions of the mandible from the Panjdb, 
now in the Indian Museum. Hippohyus is a genus peculiar to the Siwaliks, 
whose molars present a remarkable complex arrangement of the columns, recalling 
the pattern of the molars of the horse ; it appears to have been represented by two 
species, both from the Sub-Himalaya, and one of which has been named H. siva^ 
lensis. Sanitherium is another genus peculiar to the Siwaliks, and is represented 
only by 8. schlagintweiti^ of which three fragments of the mandible are known, 
two being in Germany and the third in the Indian Museum ; all three are 
from the Panjdb and Sub-Himalaya. The European miocene genus Hyotherlum 
is represented by the molars of one species from Sind and Perim Island, which 
has been named H. sindiense; these teeth are in the Indian Museum. Of 
the selenodont pig-like animals, we have, among the group with five columns on 
the uppei^ molars, two species of Anthracotherium^ *and two of Hyopotamus. 
Of the former, one species, A. eilietremey is of small size, and is known by three 
upper molars, and parts of the mandible ; these specimens have been obtained 
from near Sylhet, the Panjdb, and Sind, and most of them are in the Indian 
Museum. The second species, JET. hyopotcmoidesy is of large size, and is known by 
an upper molar in the Indian Museum, from the Bhdgti hills, to the north of Sind ; 
some mandibles may also belong to this species. Of Hyopotamus, a small species, 
H. palceindioua, is known by several teeth and one lower jaw, from Sind, in the 
Indian Museum; the molars of this species differ somewhat from those of 
typical species. The second species, H. gigwrvteus, is known by an upper molar, 
and by some specimens of the mandible from the Bhtigti hills, now in the 
Indian Museum ^ ; the upper tooth much resembles that of Ardhracotherivm 
hyopotanundes, and with that species forms such a complete transition between 
the genera Anthracotherium and Hyopotamus that it seems highly probable 
that the two should be united. Among the forms characterised by having 
only four columns on the upper inolars, there are four peculiar genera, each 
of which is known only by a single representative. The best known of these 
is Merycopotamus, represented by M. dissitnilis, a genus allied to the hyopo- 
tamids by the structure of its teeth, and to the hippopotamus by the form 
of the mandible ; this species has been obtained from the Sub-Himalaya and the 
Irawtdi valley, and there are line series of its remains in both tbe British 
and the Indian Museums. A siecond genus, Hemimeryx, is only certainly known by 
an upper molar of somewhat similar structure to the molars of the last genus ; 
this specimen has been named S. blanfordi, and was obtained from Sind ; it is 
now in the Indian Museum, Another upper molar in the same collection, 
also ffom Sind, has been named Bivameryx eindi^is, and indicates a smaller 
animal allied to the above.' A maxilia with the upper molars, from the Garo 
hills, presented to the GeolOgidtQ Society, indicates another small animid of the 
aape group, to which the namm Ohmromeryx siUsbremis has been applied, 

j Casts of the te^ of this spocii^r and of A. hyopot^mides wtU be found in the BritUb 
Tbe nmtea of these, o^er selenodont Soina, are mentioned here for the first 

the menlinr in whieb they are described being still in Hie press. 
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A single upper molar from Sind, in the Indian Museum, belongs to the American 
family Oreodontidm, and has been provisionally referred to the genus Agrio^ 
chcBTus ; it seems to be very close to the American A, latifrona. 

Among the true ruminants we have the deer family represented by several 
imperfectly known species, at least one of which had large branching antlers. Of 
these, Oervus tri^Udens had a large accessory column to the molars, while in 
0, sirnjplicidenSf a species as large as O. hasJimiricmus^ the accessory column 
is much smaller. In 0, sival&nsis the molars had very low crowns. The genus of 
the fourth species, (7. latidens, is somewhat doubtful. Eemains of these species 
have been obtained from the Panjdb and the Sub-Himalaya, and are numerously 
represented in the Indian Museum. The genus Borcatherimn, is represented 
by the two species D. mo jus and H. minusy of which there are teeth in the Indian 
Museum, obtained from the Panj&b. A single upper molar in the Indian 
Museum, from the Panjdb, seems to belong to a genus related to Palmmeryx, 
for which the provisional* name Propalceomcryx sivulemis has been proposed ; 
it probably connects the true deer with the giraffe. The family Oamelopardalidas, 
which is taken to include both the giraffes and the sivatheres, is represented by 
several genera. In these we have a true giraffe, distinguished as Oamelopa/rdalis 
sivalensisy of which there are numerous teeth and a few bones in the British 
and Indian Museums, from the Sub-Himahtya, the Panj&b, and Perim Island. 
A species of Helladotheriumy not distinguishable from H, duvemoyi of Europe, is 
represented by a single cranium in the British Museum, Of four genera 
peculiar to the Siwaliks, the first, Vishnutheriim, is known by a part of the 
mandible from Burma, and probably by two upper molars, and seme bones 
from the Panjab, all of which are in the Indian Museum, It seems to come the 
nearest of the four to the giraffe, and has been named F. iravaticum. The second, 
Hydaspitheriumy is known by two species, of which H, megacephalum is known by 
a skull and a large series of teeth and bones, all from the Panj^b, and now 
in the Indian Museum ; it carried a massive common hom-base above the occiput, 
from which the horns took their origin. IJlie second species, H. grande, was 
larger and is only known by the upper molars and the mandible, all from the 
Pan jib, and now in the Indian Museum. It is probable that a cervical vertebra 
from Beluchistan, in the collection of the Geological Society, belongs to one 
of the above species. The third genus, Bramatherium, is represented by B. 
perimensBy of which the skull, teeth, mandible, and some of the limb-bones 
are known ; this species carried a pair of horns above the occiput, and a large 
common horn-base on the frontals. Its remains have been obtained from Perim 
Island, and the one known skull is in the Museum of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons, the upper molars in the British Museum, two fragments of the mandible 
in the Indian Museum, and another, with the last true molar, in the Musetzm of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The fourth genus is the welPknown Sivath&rium 
represented by the one species, giganteumy in which the skull was furnished 
with two pairs of horns, Bemains of this species have been obtained only from 
the Sub-Himalaya eastmrd of the Pan;j&b, and the British Mt^sisum possesses a 
magnificent series of them. There h^ been much discussion as to the serial 
position of the foregoing formSi HeUadotherium, with the giraffe, being classed by 
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i6t!ie with the stage, while Sivatherium and the two preceding genera are classed 
Vdth the antelopes. The resemblance of the teeth of all these animals is, however, 
BO close that it seems preferable to class them all together in one large family, 
connecting the deer with the antelopes. 

Of the antelopes, the best known is the so-called Antilope palmindica^ which 
seems to have been closely allied to the South African genus Damalis (Bonte-bok, 
and Sassaby), and should probably be termed D. palceindica ; there are two 
ekulls in the Indian and one in the British Museum, all from the Sub-Himalaya. 
A skull from the same locality, in the Indian Museum, indicates a second 
species of antelope closely allied to the living Indian A. cervicapra, which has 
been named A. sivalensia, A third species, A. amticornis^ is indicated by numer- 
ous hom«cores from the Panjab, in the Indian Museum, and was probably a kind 
of ^zelle. A fourth species, A. patulicorniSf has been named from a pair of 
horn-cores in the same collection. A species of Portax is indicated by numerous 
teeth and a fore-limb, in the Indian Museum ; while other molars in the same 
collection not improbably belong to the genus Palmoryx, of the Pikermi beds. 
The oxen are represented by numerous species, three of which are here referred 
to one genus under the name of HemihoSf but have also been referred to two 
genera under the names of Prohuhalus and Amphihos ; the group is closely allied 
to, if not identical with, the living Celebes genus Awou, which has been referred 
to it under the name of Prohuhalus eelehensis. The first species of Hemihos is 
named H, occipitalis^ and varies considerably in the form of its hom-cores, which 
are .sometimes nearly straight and triangular in section, and at others curved 
and pyriform in section ; another variety is hornless. There are fine series of 
the skulls of this species, both in the British and the Indian Museums, all from 
»the Sub-Himalaya. The second species, antilopinus, is also known by several 
skulls from the same districts. The third species H. (Awphibosy acuticornisy is 
a long-homed form, and is also represented by numerous skulls, from the Sub- 
Himalaya, in the British and Indian Museums. Leptohos fakxm&ri is a fourth 
form of ox, which was in some cas^ hornless, of which there are several crania in 


the British Museum. The genus Buhalus is represented by two species ; the first 
of these, B. platyceros (s^alensis), is known by one cranium in the British and 
another in the Indian Museum, both irom the Sub-Himalaya ; the hams were 
llitout and concave superiorly. The second species is B. palmndicus, which 
^eccura also in the pleistocene, if, indeed, the topmost beds of the Siwaliks in 
which it- occurs should not be referred to that period ; this species is evidently 
only a race of the living B, ami, and is very probably the same as B. pallasi 
from the pleistocene of Danzig. One skull from the Sub-Himalaya, in the Indian 
hlusemi, "belongs to a species Cf Buhalus, and has been named sivalensis; it 
is the earliest form of the genus, and seems to have been allied to the fossil 


- %!t^ropean B* pri$cu8^ Of the i^hie oxen {Bos), three species have been named, viz,, 
remarkable for Its enormous horns and angulated frontaJs ; B, plani- 
and dat^ned frontaJs, and closely allied to the hluropean 
^ B, only knoVnu the lower half of a skull 

doubtful. The latter specimen, as well as a 
; yi eait^ of the are in the indiah Museum, and came from 
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tlie SuluHimalaya. Species of Fos m* sHied genera indicated from Perim 
Island by molars in the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 

A remarkable hornless skull, of comparatively largo sise, from the Sub- 
Himalaya, in the collection of ^ British Museum, has been described under the 
name of Buca^m dav^; this skull comes nearest to the skulls of the goats, 
while the molars are of a bovine type, and, if found s^arately, would certainly 
have been refened to some form of oxen. There is evidence of three species of 
true goats, the first of which, Oapra sivalensis^ is known by two skulls in the 
British Museum, from the Sub-Himalaya, and is considered to be allied to the 
jharal of the Nilgherries and not improbably belongs to 

the same genus. The secoud species, 0» perimensiSf is known by a portion of a 
skull in the Indian Museum from Perim Island, and was probably ^lied to the 
living markhoor (^0,falconeri) of the Himalaya, though the horn-cores do not show 
a spiral twist. The third species is unnamed, since its hom-oores, of which the 
In^an Museum possesses-numerous specimens from the Panj&b, are so like those 
of the markhoor that it is difficult to point out characters of specific distinction 
with the materials available ; it is possible that the horns may belong to older 
individuals of 0. perimensis. It has been stated that a cranium from the Sub- 
Himalaya, which is not now forthcoming, belongs to the living Himalayan ibex 
(C. sibirica), butthis determination requires confirmation, although it is highly 
likely that the specimen may have belonged to an allied species. Another 
cranium, also lost, has been referred to the genus Ovis, 

A species of chevrotain has been determined from the evidence of a single 
upper molar, from the Panjtfb, in the Indian Museum, under the name of 
Tragulus sivalensis. 

The camels are known hj Oomehts sivalensis, which presents a peculiarity in 
the structure of its lower molars, connecting it with the llamas {Auchenia) of 
America. Remains of this species have been obtained from the higher beds of the 
Sub-Himalayan SiwalikSf and are well represented in both the British and Indian 
Museums. , 

The remaining orders of the mammaUa are only represented by a few species 
of rodents, and by one edentate. Of the former,, a species of rat (Mus) is 
indicated by some incisors from the Sub-Himalaya. A species of bambti-rat 
(Bhizcmys sivalenfu^) has been detennined on the , evidence of three specimens of 
the mandible from the Panjib now in the Indian Museum. A porcupine 
(Hystrix sivalmsis) is known by a part of the cranium and the mandible, the ' 
former being in the British and the latter in the Indian Museum ; one is bom the 
Sub-Himalaya and the other from the Panjib. 

The edentates are known by one species of pangolin, Mmis sindimsis, nam^d 
on the evidence of a solitary phalapgeal bone from Sind, now in the Indian 
Museum. The species must have been about four times the size of the living 
Indian M. p&nUdactyJm. 

BhUtoeem . — Coming to the pleistooene, we find that its mammals are even 
less well known than those of the pliocene. As the pleistooene onerous strata 
oap 0 distributed in patches, very &equantly in the valleys of tiie great rivers, the 

* fmbibly Mmeat T^lodon of Falconer. 
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xemainfl from the more important of these areas must be treated of separately. 
The most important areas are parts of Madras and the Deccan ; the valleys of 
the Jamna, Narbada, Pemganga, Krishna (Kistna), and God&vari, with their nu- 
merous tributaries, and the plains of Hdndes in Tibet. It is also not improbable, 
as already mentioned, that the topmost strata of the Sub-Himalayan Siwaliks 
should really be referred to the pleistocene. In many instances, as in the delta 
of the Ganges, it is difficult, if not impossible, to any satisfactozy line of 
distinction between the pleistocene and the prehistoric deposits. The presence 
in any stratum of the remains of Sippopotaniu8f or other genus not now found 
living in India, is considered as fair evidence for assigning such deposit to the 
pleistocene. 

From the laterite of Madras paleolithic implements and a human platycnemic 
tibia have been obtained, and are assigned to the pleistocene. 

From the alluvium of the Krishna valley, in the Deccan, a part of the skull 
and the mandible of a rhinoceros have been obtained* and described under the 
name of Rhinoceros decomensis. This species seems to be more nearly allied to 
the living African and the pliocene European species than to any living Indian 
form. Remains of an ox, not improbably Bos namadicus^ have also been ob- 
tained from the same deposits, and, with the last-mentioned specimens, are in the 
Indian Museum. Certain molars of the pliocene Mastodon pmdionis from the 
Deccan, and now in the British Museum, were not improbably derived from the 
same deposits in the upper part of the Krishna basin. 

From the ossiferous gravels of the Narbada palasolithic implements of a rude 
form have been found associated with m a mma lian bones. The carnivora are 
represented by a small species of bear (JIrsm namadicus)^ of which there area 
and a tibia in the British, and a c|mine in the Indian Museum ; and a 
large species of Felis is indicated by the distal extremity of a femur in the 
former collection. Of the Proboscidia, there is Eml^has namadicuSf charac- 
terised by its prominent frontal ridge, and whose molars very closely resemble 
those of the European E, antiquuSfdrom which resemblance it has been thought 
that the two forms may belong to the same species. The Indian species has also 
been obtained from Japan. There is one fine skull in the British Museum, and 
three skulls in the Indian Museum. Stegodon is represented 1^ 8> ganesa, of 
which there is a fine tusk in the Indian Museum, and very probably by 8 . insigms. 
The perisBodactyles are represented by Rhinoceros indious, of which the Indian 
Museum has two molars, and a little-known extinct form to which the TiaTnA 
R, namadious has been applied ; there is a scapula of this species in the last- 
named collectioii. There is also a species of horse, Egwus namadicuSi which 
se^ms to be a survivor from the Siwaliks. Among the Artiodactyla two species 
of hippopotamus were originally described under the names of Hippopotamus 
namadteus and Hp(d(mM(m; t^ former having six, and the latter four, incisors. 
Specimens in the Indian Museum seem, however, to show that there is a trans- 
ition in these respects between these two so-called species, and all the remains 
have accordingly been referred to JET. pakeindieuSf which was hexaprotodont in 
some individuals, and tetraprotodont in others. The pigs seem to have been repre- 
sented by Bus giganteus, another survivor from the Siwaliks. Remains of a deer 
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apparently yexy close to, if not identical witli, the living Indian Oervus dtmtucelUy 
have been obtained, and there is some evidence of a second species. Three 
species of oxen have been described, Bos nomadims^ a species showing somp 
affinity to the Asiatic genus Bihos^ of which there is a magnificent skull in the 
Indian Museum ; Buhalus palcemdicuSf also occurring in the topmost Siwaliks, and 
the ancestor of B. ami; and Leptoboa frazeri, which was sometimes hornless, and 
is represented by some fine skulls in the British Museum. A species of nilghai, 
of which there are two broken crania in the same collection, has been named 
Portax namadioue ; it is distinguished from the living species, among other cha- 
racters, by the. horns being placed nearer to the orbits. The rodents are only 
known by some incisors in the Indian Museum, probably belonging to a 
species of Mus, 

From the pleistocene of the Jamna valley only four mammals have been 
specifically determined with any certainty, viz,^ Bueleplias namadims^ Buhalm 
paloBmdictts, Hippopotamus pahiindicusy and the living Autilope e&rvicapra ; the 
latter being known by a single hom-core in the Indian Museum. In addition to 
these, remains of a species of Semnopiihecusy Bus, Portax, Eguusy MuSy and of a 
Bhinoceros furnished with lower incisors, have also been obtained. A tiger, as 
large as the existing species, is indicated by a scapho-lunar bone in the Indian 
Museum ; this species was very probably the same as the Narbada form, and may 
have been Felis tigria. 

The pleistocene of the Pemganga valley has yielded remains of Bos ncma- 
dicuSy a PortasCy and Hippopotamus palmindicm^ 

The remains from the Godavari deposits have not been satisfactorily de- 
termined. 

The horizontal lacustrine strata of Hundes in Tibet formerly classed as 
Siwalik, but which are more probably of pleistocene age; have yielded a small 
number of mammalian remains. Among these is a tooth referred to a species of 
Hycena, ■ Bones belonging to some form of horse have also been obtained, among 
which a cannon-bone in the collection of^the Geological Society belongs to a 
species of Hippotheriumy a genus elsewhere unknown in the pleistocene. Several 
of the limb-bones and the fragment of an upper paolar of a rhinoceros are also 
known, but they are too imperfect for specific determination. The other known 
fossils belong to ruminants, the best preserved of which is the greater portion 
of the skull of an antelope, provisionally referred to the living Tibetan genus 
Pamikolopay under the name of P. hundeaiensia ; this specimen cannot now be> 
found, but is figured in Boyle’s Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalaya 
Mountains.” There is also a skull said to belong to some genus of bovine animal ; 
another belonging to a goat resembling the markhoor .(Obpm/aZoonen*); and a 
palate, in the collection of the Geological Society, doubtfully referred to a 
sheep (Ovia), 

It may be added that mammalian remains are stated to have been obtained 
from a cave in the Eamfil district of Madras ; these remains have, however, never 
been described, and cannot now be found. 

Prehistoric , — The prehistoric d^osits, as already said, have in many cases 
not yet been satisfactorily separated from the pleistocene, and the vety local 
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oqiGiirfeiioe of vertebrate remams in the fomer renders this point of donbt one 
not likely to be soon cleared up. itjiy old aUnvial deposit in wbidh bones of only 
iSving laaramals oocur is here provisionaUy referred to the prehistorio. 

Hiunan remains and neolithic implements have been obtained in the allu- 
vium of the plains in many looSlities, and freqnently at considOrable distances 
below the surface ; the former are generally very imp^eotiy preserved and have 
never been carefully examined. Polished celts are extremely abundant in many 
places, and partioulaTly in Burma and the Banda district of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The prevailing types are elongated forms with oval section, wedges, and 
the ** shouldered ” form. Among the mammals specimens of the teeth and jaws 
of Maeacus rhesus from the alluvium and turbary of Ooalp&ra, in Assam, and 
from Madras are exhibited in the Indian Museum, those from the former 
district being in a highly mineralised condition. Molars of the Indian elephant 
occur at considerable depths in the alluvium of the plains and of Burma. A 
last upper molar of Bhimceroa indims, in the Indiah Museum, was obtained 
from the turbary of Madras, and indicates the former extensive range of this 
species. It may be observed, in passing, that the range of the other species of 
Bhinoceros was probably much more extensive than at present, even in the 
historic period, because it has been inferred that the species killed by Akbar 
on the tenks of the Indus was B. javamcus (8ondmeu8)f this inferenoeti being 
founded on the improbability of its being possible to kill £. mdicus by means of 
arrows, with which Akbar’s animals were destroyed. Bus indicus has also been 
obtained from the turbaries of Madras and Calcutta. Antlers, hom-oores, and 
teeth of undetermined species of Bos and Germs have been obtained from the 
alluvium of various districts in the plains, and from raised beaches in E!attiaw&r ; 
some of the latter deposits being probably in part of pleistocene age. 

General . — Of the mammalia as a whole it may be observed that those of the 
pliocene are characterised by the great number of forms belonging to the orders 
which include animals of large corporeal bulk. Another noticeable point is the 


admixture of genera oharacterisiio«of modem Africa (Sippopotanms, Oamelo^ 
pardaiis) and other parts of the old world {Bosy Capra, TTrsuSy Equus, etc.) ; of 
oligocene, miooene, and pliocene Europe {Diiwthervumy Anthracotheriumy Hippo^ 
therii/^ etc.) with those now peculiar to Asia {EueUphaSy Bhinoceros [in its restrict- 
ed sense] etc.). Among ordero which have now diminished extensively in numbers 
in India, the Broboscidia stands pre*emment, its fourteen Siwalik representatives 
hating xdm dwindled to one, The porrissodaotylate TTngnlata have iJso diminished 
>>i(^oi^d6tably, the modem forms fiihjabiting India and the adjaemit countries being 


] extmet eleven or twelve. The artiodactylate modification has perhaps 

i stiH more serious dhi^ntion, especially among the p%-Iike in 

Wfhicb the wlMldie id the setonlpdiiln^ like Merycepofamm ahd Hyopokmus 
ha^ oom{dete1j|^ dw^ w}i^ ^eir congener, the hippopotamus, is now ooh- 
te the Indi^^ and the diminutive terai {Pormla) 

, The mminants ^have lost liuiger 

or"by>traU8fBrenoe to 
are consideiied to be- allied' 'to^ South 

r alWys 
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been ezclnsiTdy Indian (Portaad), The dhoinntion in ntnobere of the nuninants 
cannot be cleariy indicated owing tp the numbers of small forms now existing 
when analogues cannot be determined in the Siwaliks. Similarly, owing to the 
poverty of the remains at the other orders^ and of the almost total absence of the 
micro-mammalia, comparisons cannot be instituted between the numbers of the 
recent and fossil species, but enough has been indicated to show that modem 
India has only the impoverished rmnains of a once extensive fauna of mighty 
forms. Regarding the range in space of the Siwalik fauna, it is probable that this 
was once very extensive, as we find some of the species ranging as far as China 
and Japan, and it has evenheen suggested that one species (Eytmarcioa svoalmais) 
occurs in the pliocene of England. Bepresentatives of some of the other common 
Siwalik or Indian genera, although considered to be specifically distinct, have also 
been obtained China (e.^., OkaltGotheriumy Bhinoeeroe, Twpvrus, and Hyc&m). 
It may also be observed that the mammals from Sind belong mainly to European 
oligocene and miocene genera, while those from the Panj&b shonir a mixture of 
miocene, pliocene, and existing genera; the two latter prevailing more extensively, 
as we proceed eastward along the Sub-Himalaya. The high degree of evolution 
or specialisation of many of the genera is a marked feature, and one strongly con- 
firmative of their pliocene age. Thus, it may be noticed that the rhinoceroses had 
high-crowned molars, and that in one form the incisors were absent and two horns 
present ; while some of the horses had reduced their digits to one on each limb. 
The pigs had well-developed tusks, the deer large branching antlers, the oxen 
wide-spreading horns, and the oats (Machairodtis) huge trenchant fangs. 

In the pleistocene the majority of r the larger forms had disappeared, though 
a few of the extinct genera and species still lingered on. Many of the existing 
species were already in existence, on were represented by closely allied forms, 
Palasontological history is, however, still silent as to the origin of some of the 
larger existing mammals, like the Indian^ elephant. Some new forms (e,g,, Bos 
n&madicua), which cannot be diijectly traced back to pliocene ancestors, seem to 
have appeared and to have died out again befbre the prehistoric.* 

In the latter period all the mammlalB seem to belong to existing species, 
although the range in space of some of them was mole extensive than at present. 

SYSTEMATIC CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OP SPECIES. 

A.— ANTHEOPOZOIC. 

•BniHZBXOBIG. 

MAMMALIA . . Pbzicatbb . . • Homo (? Bsplens, Lla.)r 

ICWsscuB rbesuB (F* Cuv.). 

Fbobosoibu . . ; Euslepluis indicium Linzib^. 

UXQUXAiSiza • ^ fthlnooeroB indicui, CuTksr. 

, <6ub indiona Gray. 

. 

, *■: ; ■' '' tp. 

. CsamilK . Otem sos det 
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umvLkhu . 


BEPTILU 

HAMaffALlA • 
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#.-^pLBX8TOOm, 


. PBXMATI0 . 


Pbobosoidia 


UNOVIiATA 


Rodbbtia 

CBOOOPIIiIA 

Chblovia 


. Homo, sjk 

Seinnopithecti8, sp. 

Ursns ^amadicui, F. & G. 

Hyena, ap. 

FelU (P tigris, Itin.). 

• Eaelepbag namadlctu, F. A CL 
Stegodon ganeea, F. & 0. 

(P) iniignia, F. & C. 

Mastodon pandionis, Fals. 

. Rhinoceros deccanenris, Foote, 
— — indicus, Cuv. 

> ■ ■■ ■■ — namadicuB, F. & C, 

- — , — — gp, 

Equns namadicns, F. & C. 
Hippotberinm, fp. 

Sus gigantens, F. k C. 

Cervns (P duvancelli, Cuv,). 
Bnbalns paleindicns, F. k C. 

Bos namadicns, F. & C. 

Leptobos frazeri, Biit. 

Portax namadicns, Bdt. 

Antilope cervicapra, Pallas. 
Pantbolops (P) hundesiensis, Ljd* 
Oipra, sp, 

OviB, (P) sp. 

. Mns, sp. 

. Crooodilns, (?) sp. 

. Fangsbnra tectnm (Bell). 
Bbtagnr (P dbongoka, Blytb). 
Trionyx (? gangeticua,Cay.). 


B.— THERIOZOIC. ,, . 

a.*^PLIOOEKB ' 

. pBlKATfiS . ’ • • Palaaopitbecns sivalensis, Lyd. 

Macacos sivalen^ Lyd. 

r— spj 

Semnoptbecus (P) snb-hinialayanaB, Myr* 
sp. 

Cabhitoba F^s ciistata, F. ft C. 

sp. 

Maebairodns siTalensis, F. ft 0. 
PsendolTinis sivalenins, F. ft C. 
Ictitberium sivalense, Lyd. 

Vivensa bakeri, Bose. 

Hycsna sivalensis, F. ft C. 

Cauls ontvipalatvs, Bose. 

— r eantleyi, Bose, 
t Amiftb^on pt^ndtco^ Lyd. 

Ursus, sp^ 

t Tbs fonaabi^llev swUer pbooene sis marked a cress (f). 
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MAUUALIA . . CunTOBA 


Pbobosocdu 


Unoviata 


• HyA&arctos sivaleniifi F. & C. 

— : palaamdioaffs liyd. 

..Hellivora Bivalensis, F. A G. 

3ieleB, Bp. 

Lutra palsBindica, F, & C* 

Bp. 

Enbydriodon sivalenalBt F. & C. 

. Euelepbas hysndricai^ F. & C« 

Lozodon plani&o&B, F. & C. 

Stegodon ganesa, F. dt C. 

■ — ■■ insignisy P. & C. 

bombifronB» P, & C» 

Cllftl, P. & C* 
f Mastodon latidens, Clift 

■ BivalenfliB, P. & C, 

f ->■ ■ ■ perimensiB, P. & C. 

f - pandionis. Pale. 

t ' — falconeri, Lyd. 
f Binotberium undiense, Lyd. 

^ pentapotami®. Pale. 

indicum. Pale. 

. f Cbalicotheriam sivalense, F* & 0. 
Bbinoceros palnindicus, P. ft C. 

■ platyrhinuB. F. ft C. 

f - — Bivalensis, F, ft C. 

f Acerotherinm perimeiiBei P. ft C. 
Listriodon pentapotami®, Pale. 

tbeobaldi, Lyd. 

(?) Tapirus sp. 

EqaoB Bivalensis, F. ft C. 

* namadicuB, F. ft C, 

Hippotherium antilopinam, P. ft 0. 

— tbeobaldi, Lyd. 
Hippopotamus iravatioas, F. ft C. 

j — Bivale&Bia, F. ft C. 
Tetraconodon magnumy Falc. 

Sub giganteuBy ft 0. 
f byBudricuB, F ft C. 

— > punjabiensiBy Lyd. 

Hippobyus sivaleDsii^ F. ft C. 

— sp. 

Sanitherium schlagintwdtiy Myr. 
f Hyotherium Bindiensey Lyd. 
t Mthiacotberium ailistreiise (Pent). 

f hyopotamoideBy Lyd. 

t HyopotamuB paUsutdicuSy Lyd. 

f> , , M giganteniy Lyd. 

MeiycopotamuB diadmOlty F. ft C. 
ChflBromeryz BilistmelB (Pent), 
f H^imeryz blantbfdiy Lyd. 
t ^vnmeiyz BindietuiSy Lyd. 
t AgrioeboeruBy (?) Bp. 

CttniB triplidensy Lyd. 
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havhalia . 


avbs . 


B&PT1I.IA 
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. VVQXfIMlA. 


Bobbktu 

Edbittata 

Cabutatji 


ZkmM . 


• Cwoooumu 


hAcmmuk • 
Obkipu . 
Cmmmu, 


. Cerva9 rimplioidiBat^ Lyd. 

■ (P) latiden«» Lyd. 

Doroatberiiim vn^ni, liyd. 

— minos, Lyd. 

PiopeliBOiDeryz sivaleniii, Lyd. 
GamdopaidAlis sivaleiiBis, F. A C. 
HeUadotherium dnvernoyi. Wag. 
YUhnatheriusn iraTationin^ Lyd. 
Hydaapltherium grandeb Lyd. 

' — ■ megaoepbalam, Lyd. 

Sivatberium giganteam, F. A C. 
Antilope (P Damalia) palalndica, F. A C. 

■ patnlicornia, Lyd. 

■ ■ — (? Gazella) porrocticorniBi Lyd. 
1 ' — siTfilenBis, Lyd. 

PalGBoryx, (?) ap. 

Portax> ap. ^ 

Hemiboa occipit^is, Falc. 

■ I acnticornis, Falc. 

antilopinua, Falc. 

Leptoboa falconeri, Biit. 

Bubalna platyceroa, Lyd. 

palsindicna, F. A C. 

Biaon aivaleoaia, Falc. 

Boa aciitifrona» Lyd. 

— planifrona, Lyd. 

— (?) platyrbinuB, Lyd. 

Bncapra dayieai. Rut. 

Capra (? Hemitragua) aivalenaia, Lyd. 
<— perimenaui Lyd. 

— •. ap. 

Ovia, (?) ap. 

Tragulna aivalenaia, Lyd. 

Camelus aivalenaia, F. A C. 

, Mue, ap. 

Rluzoinya aivalenaia, Lyd. 

Hyatrix alvalenaia, Lyd. 

. t Mania aindienaia, Lyd. 

. Gracnloa, (?) ap. 

Pelecanua cautl^i» Dav. 

»■ ■ ■' (?) aivalenBia» Bar. 

Megaloacelomia aivalenaaa, Lyd. 

(?),p. 

Argala falconerip M. Ed. 

. Strathio aaiationa, M. Ed. 

DromaBua aivalenaia, Lyd. 

Gen. fioa M. 

. Crocodihia, palnatriaf Leaa. 

Gbarialia gangeticna, Gmel. 

■ leptodna, F. A C« 

f craaaidenap F. A 

. Varanua aivalenaSip Fak. 

. t Fytbon (? molurosi Lin.). 

. Coloambelya atlaa, F. A C» 
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REmLU 


PISCES . 


. Chblqnu 


ELiaUOBftAKCHlt 

Tubostbi 


. Testndo (?) 6, sp. 

Bellia slralensis, Theo. 
sp. 

Damonia hamiltoni, Gray. 
£mya, sp. 

Cantleya annuliger, Theo. 
Faagahnra tectum (Bell), 
t Batagur, sp. 
t Trionyx, sp. 

Emyda vittata, Pet. 

. Carcharias, ap. 

Lamna, sp. 

. Bagarias yarrelli, Syk. 
Aritis, sp. 

Qen. non. dei. 


A— Mioobvx. 

MAMMALIA . . UhoVLATA . . Rhinoceros sivaleiisis v. gajensisy Lyd. 

e.— E oobvb. 


MAMMALIA . 

. Ungulata. 

. (?) PalsDotherium, sp. 
Aitiodactyle, geu. non det. 

BEPTILIA 

. Cbooodilia 

. Gen. non det. 


CUBIONIA 

. Hydraspis leithi, Carter. 

AMPHIBU . 

. Anoitka 

. OxygloBsus pusillus, Owen. 

PISCES . 


(?) sp. 

. ELAaVOEBAKOHII 

. Myliobatis, Bp. 


TbIiBOSTEX 

. Biodon foleyi, Lyd. 



CapitoduB indicus, Lyd. 



Qen. non det. 

• 


BEPTILIA 


PISCES • 


C.-‘SAUEOZOIC. 


o.— C bbtaobous. 


. Dinobattbu 


CbOOODIIiIA 

Cheionia 

lOBTHTOSAinUA . 
EUSKQBBAirOHIZ 


Megalcaaurus, sp. 
Titanosaurus blanfordl, Lyd. 

— iu^icuB, Lyd. 
Gen* non det. 

Q&a. non det. 


Gen. non det. 

Ichthyosaurus indicna, Lyd. 
Corax incisus,£g. 

— pristodontua, Ag. 

SnohoduB serratus, Eg. 
Lamna complanata. Eg. 

sigmoideB, Eg^ 
Odontaspls constrictue. Eg* 

oxypeion, Eg. 

OtoduB baBalis, Eg. 

— divergens. Eg. 

-M— - marglnattts, Eg. 

- mintttus, Eg. 
nanuB, Eg. 

leniii^cgtuit Eg. 
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BEPTILIA 


AMPHIBIA 


PISCES . 
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ExiASMOBBiJrOHix Ozyrhiiia triangolarifl, Eg. 

sp. 

Ptychodns latimimatf, Ag. 

Sphynenodns, (?), sp. 

Gavoipbi F^cnodns (P)« sp. 


6.— Jttba-tbias. 


BlNOflJLTTBU 

Cbooodiua 


Laobbtilia 
D ionroDovTiA • 

PLBSIOSArKlA . 

Labtbzbxhobontia 


. Qanoidbi 


Ankistrodon indiens, Hnx. 

Gkn. non dei. (Chari g^). 
Parasochns hislopi, Hnx. Mss. 
Gen. non dot, (Bewab.). 
Hyperodapedon huxleyi, Lyd. 
Dicynodon orientalis, Hnx. 

sp. 

PlesiosanTna indicns, Lyd. 
Brachyops laticeps, Onren. 
Gonioglyptns longirostris, Hnx. 

■ hnxleyi, Lyd. 

Glyptognathus fragilis, Lyd. 
Pachygonia incurvata, Hux. 
Archegosanras, (P)^ sp. 

Gen. MOM det, 

Ceratodus * hislopianns. Old. 

■■ bnnterianns. Old. 

— virapa. Old, 

llapedins egertoni, Syk. 
Lepidotns brericeps, Eg. 

calcaratns* Eg. 

deccanenris, Eg. 

— lODgioepS, %. 

pachylepis, Eg. 

Tetragonolepis analis, Eg. 

■ — - " oldhami. Eg. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ - rngOBus, Eg. 

Gen. non det. 


, D.— ICHTHYOZOIC. 

Cabboxhfbboub. 


PISCES • . . Gaboidbi . 


SLA81COBBAXOH0 




Sigmodns dnbios^ Waag. 

PoscUodus paradoxus, Waag. 
PSephodus indicns, Waag. 
Sanriohthys indicns (P), 0e Eon. 
Helodopsis elongata, Waag. 

■ — ■" abbreriata, Waag. 

Psammodus, sp. 

Petalorhynchos indicns, Waag. 
Xystracanthns gracilis, Waag. 

— major. Waag. 

giganteus, Waag. 

Thaumatacanthns blan£ordi, Waag. 
Acrodns flemingi, De Eon. 

sp. 


, « V<dlo«laglProfBsaor]tlsU <** |f<ni0f(tapH oP the Sirenoldand Grossoptaiygiaa Qaaolds, *' FaliMmtogiapM^^ 
Soet#^. fhs mdsr Dipnoi is asargsd wi^ tbs Ganoidsi. 
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ALPHABETICAL AND SYNOPTICAL LIST OP SPECIES, 
ABBANGED IN CLASSES*. 

Class I.— PISCES. 


Acrodua flemingl, De Kon. . 

a 


Salt-range 


Garboniferoua. 

8p 

« 


*» 


M 

Arina 



Panjab and Sind 


Pliocene. 

: Bagariaa yarrelli, Sykes 



Sub- Himalaya 


Higher pliocene. 

Pt'meZodiM hagmrvut Syk. 






Capitodoa indicna, Lyd. 



Panjab , 


Eocene. 

Carchariasy ap 



Burma . 


Higher pliocene. 

Ceratodna hialopianua. Old. 



Malcri . • 


Trias- jura. 

" ' ' ■ ' ■ hnnterianuB, Old, 



» • • 


»> 

virapa, Old. 



»» • • 



Coraz incisna, Eg. . 



Trichinopoli . 


Cretaoeoua. 

priatodontna, Ag. 



Trichinopoli and 






Europe 



Dapediua egertoni, Syk. 



Kota 


Trias-jura, 

Diodon foleyi, Lyd 



Kamri and Andamana 

Eocene. 

Enchodua aerratus. Eg. 



Trichinopoli . 


Cretaceoua. 

Helodopais abbreviate, Woag. 



Salt-range 


Carboniferous. 

elongate, Waag. 



»» • 


» 

Lamna complanata, Eg. 



Trichinopoli . 


Cketaoeoua. 

— - aigmoidea, Eg. 



»» • 


ff 





Burma . 


Higher pliocene. 

Lepidotna breviceps, Eg. . 



Kota 


Triaa-jui*!. 

■ calcaratna. Eg. . 



f» • • 


>» 

■ ' deccanenaia. Eg. 



f> • • 



' longicepa, Eg, . 



♦» • • 



■ ■ ■ ■ ■ pachylepia, Eg. . 



»> • 


»» 

Hyliobatis, sp 

• 


Punjab . 


Eocene. 

OWtaapia conatrictna, Eg. 



Trichinopoli . 


Cretaceoua. 

oxypeion, Eg. , 



»> 


>* 

Otodns baaalia, Eg. . 



»» • 


IS 

divergena. Eg. . . . 



• „ 


II 






II 

' minntua. Eg. , , 

• 




II 

— — nanns, Eg. .... 



» • 


W 

aemiplioatna, Eg, . 



t9 • 


»» 

Ozyrhina triangnlaria, Eg, 

• 


f» • 


» 

Petalorhynohua indicua, Waag. . 

a 


Salt-range 


Carboniferous. 

PcDciloduB paradoxus, Waag. 

a 


n • 


)i 

Paammodua, ap 



n * 


>* 

Psephodus indicos, Waag. . 



n • 


II 

Ptycbodoa latUaimns, Ag. . 



Trichinopoli and 






Europe . 


Cretaceoua* 

^ycnoduB, (P) ^ 



Trichinopoli . 


II 

Sanriebtbya indicus (P), De Kon. . • 



Salt-range 


Carboniferous. 

SigmoduB dnbina, Waag. . « 



M • • 


II 

Spbyrsenodua, (P) ap, . ' • 



Lameta gp. 


Cretaceoua. 


* SyiuniymB (of ivhioh only the more importent are given) are in italics ; living ipeoies are indicated by a double 
eioai (t}« and fosall genera peculiar toladla or Burma by an aeteriak (*). 
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Tetoigoiu>lepi» anaHa, Eg« 

. Kota . 

THao-jnra. 


• M • • • 

ft 

*■' ' ■ - ■ ' nigosuB, Eg. 

. „ . . • 

ft 

* Tbaamataoimthiu blanfordi, Waag. 

. Salt-range 

Carboniferous. 

Xjstraeaatlraa giganteas, Waag. 

■ t» • • 

•» 


• ■ • • 


— major, Waag. 

. ,1 . . • 

ft 

Cues 11.— AMPHIBIA. 


Archegoaaarus, (P) sp 

. Bijori gp. 

Trias-jura. 

* Brachyops latioeps, Owen. 

. MangU 

It 

* Olyptognathns fragilia, Lyd. 

. Pancbet gp. . 

•» 

* OonioglyptnB huxleyi, Lyd. 

• i> • • • 

It 

• — longirostris, Hux. . 

• •» • • • 

■It 

OzygloBsns pnsilluB, Owen 

. Bombay . 

Eocene. 

{Rana putUla, Owen). 



ff) 

. . 

II 

V Facbygonia incnrvata, Hux. 

. Pancbet gp. . 

Trias-jura. 

Cubs in.— REPTILU. 


* Ankbirodon indicus, Hnx. .... 

. Pancbet gp. . 

Trias-jura. 

} Batagnr (? dbonkeka, Blyth) 

. Narbada 

Pleistocene. 

BelUa BiTalengifl, Tbeo. .... 

. Panjdb . 

Higher pliocene. 

• . 

» »i 

II 

* Cantleya annnliger, Tbeo 


II 

** Coloasoobdys atlas, E. & C. 

. Sub-Himalaya and 



Burma 

II 

t Grocodilos palostris. Less. .... 

. Sub- Himalaya and 

Higher pliocene and 

(C. hombifront^ Oray.) 

(?) Narbada. 

(P) pleistocene. 

{ Damonia bamiltoni, Gray .... 

.* Sub-Himalaya 

Higher pliocene. 

{EmyM hamiltonoidetf Falc.) 

{Damonia hamiliouoides,, Ftile,) 

Dicynodon orientalis, Hux. 

. Pancbet gp. . 

Trias-jura. 

{Ptyehognaikna orienialU, Hitx.) 



t Exnyda inttata, Peters . \ . 

. Sub-Himalaya, &c. . 

Higher pliocene. 

{E, eeylonenau. Gray.) 

Emys, tp. 

" II 

It 

{ GhanalU craasidens, F. dc G 

. Sub-Himalaya and 


{Oroeodilus eramdens, F. A C.) 

Sind . 

Pllooene. 

{Zeptorhynohuo eraotidens, F. & C.) 

{ ■ gangeticas, Gmel. 

. Snb*Himalaya» Burma, 

(tf^torhynchni gangeiieuo, Gmel.) 

Sind, and Podm. 

It 

leptodnSf F. & C. 

SnbvHimalaya, Burma, 

(I^ttirhynekui lopioduo, V, & C,) 

Sind, and Perim 

It 

Hydraspis leithi. Carter .... 

. Bombay . 

Booene. 

« (IMudo Zet/H- Carter.) 

Hyperodapedoa boxl^i, lO^d. 

a Maleri -and -South 


Rewd . 

Trias^jotg, 


. Triehinopoli . 

Cretaeeoui. 


, Triehinopoli and 



Lameta gp. 

II 


a Sub*Him^a;^ and 

Higher pliooene and 


l^bada. 

pl^stooenob 
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* PterasttchoB hiabpi. Has 

. Maleri 

TrlRB-jnras 

(r).n>- 

. Benwa gp. 

*> 

PlesiosaiiniB indicus, Lyd 

. Umia gp. 

Jura. . 

t Python (? molnriu, Lin.) . 

. Panj&b and Sind 

Pliocene. 

TeBtudo, ip, 

. Sub-Hinmlsys 

Higher pliocene. 

* TitanoBanniB blanfordi, Lyd. 

Lameta gp. 

Cretaceous. 

" ' indionn, Lyd. 

• »» 

n 

X Trionyr (P gangeticns^ Cuv.) 

. Narbada 

Pleistocene. 

»P- 

Sub* Himalaya 

Higher pliocene. 

VaranuB BivalensiB, P. & C. 

• »i 

n 

Class IV.- 

Argala falooneri, M. Ed 

-AVE8. 

. Sub'Himalaya • 

Higher pliocene. 

{Lepicptilui falconeri [M. Ed.] ) 

DromcBOB sivalensU, Lyd 

• »* • 

*• 

GracdloB (?), sp. . . . 

• » • 

>» 

MegaloBcelornia BiTalenBis, Lyd. . 

• i> • 

•» 

PolecanuB cautleyi» Dav. .... 

• » • 

ff 


* ■ 

M 

Struthio BBiaticns, M. Ed 

• >1 • 
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(8. palamdieiu, Falc.) 

Class V.— MAMMALIA. 

Acerotherimn perimenBe, P. & C. . • . Panj&b, Burma, Periin« 

{Ekinoeeroi iravaiieui, Lyd.) and Sind 

Pliocene. 

' perimemiSf P, A C.) 

( planidetu, Lyd.) 

AgriochoBruB (?) 

. Sind 

Eai'lier pliocene. 

Amphioyon palaindicns, Lyd. . . * . 

. Fanjab and Sind 

Pliocene. 

Anthracotheiinm hyopotamoidoBi Lyd. 

. Bhdgti hilla • . 

EarUer pliocene^ 

{Ch€Mromerpx iiUiiremii, Pent.) 

. Sind, GAro hiUfl, and 
Pai\j£b 

w 

{Bhapathiriwm 1 tin&iinH, Lyd.) 

e 


{A, fmnjaibieniet Lyd.) 

X Antilope oervicapra, PaUas) 

. Jamna f |r .' 

PleiBtocene. 

(A, betoarotica. Aid.) 

— — palBwndica, F. A C. 

• Sub-Himalaya 

Higher pliocene. 

(J}amalii (?) palmindiea, F, A C.) 


• tf 

» 

porrecticomis, Lyd. 

• >» • 

w 

(?)porreD<koHii», Lyd.) 

Bison BivalensiB, Falc 

• j» • 

n 

Bob acntifronB, Lyd 

• »» • 

P9 

— namadiouBi, F. A C. . 

. Narbada, Ae, 

Plebtoceue, 

— - planifrons^ F. A G. . t . • 

• Sub- Himalaya 

Higher ptiooene. 

— platyrhhinff, Lyd. .... 

• i» • 

w 

— (?)ip. . . 

. Perim • . . 

•if 

* Biamatherimn perinenae^ Falo. . 

in • » ‘ . 

1* 

(Sioatheriimt Bp.» Owen.) 

Bnbalns pal»indicnB» F. A C. . ' • 

. Snb-Hhnaiaya^ iTar- 

Higher pliocene and 


bada> Ac. 

pleiiteoBoe. 

— platyoeroB, Lyd.^ . . , 

. Sub-Himabya 

Higher pliocene. 

(B, iivakmii, Bdi) 
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* Bneapra daviesi, Bfit. .... 
Oiuilelopardalis Bivalensis, F. & C. 

(0. affiitia, F. & C.) 

CaineliiB iivaleniis, F. & C. 

Cania caatleji, Bose. .... 
— « onrvipalatos, Bose. .... 
Capra periasensis, Lyd. .... 
— — sivalensis, Lyd. .... 
{SsmitraguB sivalenna, Lyd.) 

— sp. 

— ■ — sp. ...... 

{ Cervns (? dovancelli, Cuv.) 

' ■ — (?) latidens, Lyd. . . ... 

■ ■ ■■ " simplicideoB) Lyd. .... 

— — — — sivalensisi Lyd 

■ ' ■— triplidens, Lyd 

Chaliootlieriam sivalense, F. & G. 

(Anoploiheriim livaletute, F. & G.) 
(Neatoritheriim aivalente, Wag.) 
Gharomeryz silistrensis, Pent. 

{Anthraeotherum siUttrente, Pent.) 

' Dinotherinm indicum, F. & 0. . 

■> - pentapotamiffi, Falc. . . 

,1 .I,.—. — iiadiense^ Lyd. 

Boicatheiiimi majus, Lyd. 

. (Mer^opotemud iiamua, Falc.) 

. ' - — minus, Lyd. 

• Enhydriodon feroz, F. & 0. 

{S, sivalenaia, F. & 0.) 

(Amyaodon, F. & C.) 

Eqnns namadicns, F. & G. . 

(J9. palfBowu, F. & C.) 

— . ■■■ uYBlenus, F. & C. . . • . 

X Enelephas indicus, Lin. . • 

(SlephoB Lin.) 

■ !■ hjsudiicaB, F. & C. . 

{MUpheu hyaudrimUf F. A C.) 

■ — namadicos, F. & G.) . 

(IPlepkat nanmdicus, F. A C.) 

Fells cristatsv F. & 0. ^ 

(JF. yrandierisiaia, Bose.) 

(JP. pakBoHyris, F. A G.) 

(l/»eia orittaia, Cope.) 

— •P* 

X - — (? tigrfs, Ian.) 

HeOadothmnm duvemoyi. Wag. ' f . . 

^ Sfndto«eaitle<inii^ F, AC. 

(AmpM^ ueuiieormB, F. A C«) 

F; A C.) \ \ 

Wa A a) 


Sub-Himalaya 

. 

Higher pliocene. 

Sub-Himalaya and 

Perim 


*• 

Sub-Himalaya 


j» 

M 


ft 

»» 


if 

Perim . 


i* 

Sub-Himalaya 


» 

*» 


Mf 

Tibet . 


Pleistocene (?). 

Narbada 


ft 

Sub-Himalaya 


Higher pliocene. 

ft 


tf 

ft 


ff 

ft 


ft 

Sub-Himalaya and 

Sind . 

• 

Pliooene. 

Gdro hills 

• 

Higher pliocene. 

Paigdb and Perim 

, 

ft 

Panjab, Kich, and 

Sind . 

. 

Pliooene. 

ff 

. 

tf 

Panjdb 

• 

Higher pliocene. 

»i • 

. 

tf 

Sub-Himalaya 

- 

ft 


Sub-Himalaya and 
Narbada 

Sub-Himalaya and 
(?) Ferim 
Plains and Burma 

Sub-Himalaya 

Narbada, &c. • 

Sub-Himalaya 


Higher pliocene 
and pleistoceue. 

Higher pliocene. 
Prehistoric. 

Higher pliocene. 

Pleistocene. 

Higher pliocene. 


Jamna and Narbada . 
Sub-Himalaya 


Pleiitoeene. . 
Higher pliooene. 


99 


99 
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Hemibos oodpitalia .... Sub-HinwlayH . . Higher pliocene. 

(H. Mguebne«ro$, V. & C.) 

{Boa oeeipiiaUa, Falc.) 

{L^tohoa triquetrieomia, Falc.) 

(Pariboa oeeipittdia, Lyd.) 

{Prob^^alua triquetricomia, Biit.) 


* Hemimeryx blanfordi, Lyd. 

. 

Sind 

, 

Earlier pliocene. 

Hippopotamus iravaticus, F. & C. 

{Se»aprotodon iravatieua, F. & C.) 

* 

Sub-Himalaya and 
Burma . 


Higher pliocene. 


. 

Narbada, Ac. 

. 

Pleistooene. 

(Seofaproiodon nitnuadieua^ F. &, C.) 

{Hippopoi€mua namadieua, F. & C.) 

(Tatraprotodon palaaindicua, F. & C.) 

>■ - - ' sivalensls, F. AC.) 

. 

Sub-Himalaya 

. 

Higher pliocene. 

{Bexeiprotodon aivalenaia, F. A C.) 

^ Hippohyus sivalensis^ F. A C. 


s> 

. 

SI 

— sp. ..... 

. 


. 

s* 

Hippotherium antilopinum, F. A C. 

{Equua antilopinuat F. A C.) 

- 

Sub-Himalaya and 
Perim 


IS 

(H. praeile, Myr.) 

' theobaldip Lyd. . 

{Sioalhippua theobaldit Lyd.) 

• 

Burma, Perim, and 
Sub- Himalaya 

l» 

(H. qraeile, Myr.) 

' sp. • . . e . 


Tibet 


Pleistocene {?). 

* Hydaspitherium grande, Lyd. 

. 

Sub- Himalaya 


Higher pliocene. 

— ■ megaceplialum, Lyd. . 

. 

>» 


IS 

(M. Xapiognailma, Lyd.) 

Hyaena siTalensis, F. A C 

. 


e 

I* 

{S,felina, Bose.) 

——Pep. . . . . ^ . 

. 

Tibet . 

. 

Pleistocene (P). 

Hyaenarctos sivalensis, F. A C. . 

. 

Sub-Himalaya and 


( Uraua aivalenaia, F. A C.) 


Panjdb 

. 

Higher pliocene. 

■ paleeindicus, Lyd, 

. 

Panj^b . 

. 

IS 

(P 2>i»oe;yon.) 

Hyopotamus giganteus, Lyd. • 


Bhugti hills . 


Earlier pliocene. 

palaeindicuB, Lyd. 


Sind 


s» 

Hyotherium sindiense, Lyd. 


,, > . . 


»> 

Hystrix sivalensia, Lyd 


Sub-Himalaya 


Higher pliocene. 

Ictitberium aivalense, Lyd. 


Pauj&b . 
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Leptobos falconeri, Rdt. .... 


Sub- Himalaya 


99 



Narbada 


Pleistocene. 

ListriodoD pentapotamiae, Falo. 


Panjib 


Higher pliocene. 

{Tapirua patUapotamia, Falo.) 


. 

» • 

. 

99 

Loxodon planifrona, F. A C. 

• 

Sub-Himalaya 

. 

99 

{BUphas pUmifrona, F. A C.) 

% Maoacna rhesus, F. Oay, .... 

. 

Plains . 

• 

Prehistoric. 

" Bivalennii^ Lyd 

. 

Sub-Himalaya 

. 

Higher pliocene. 

■ 1 ■■■■ flTb ........ 

If achairodus Bivalensls, F. A C, . 

• 

n 

. 
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(M.faleonari, PomcL) 

(M. palmiiutieua, F. & 0.) 

{Brapamdqn aivalenaiat F. & C.) 

If Mil liiidtexudBg Lyda • • • a • Sind 


• SarUer pliocene* 
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M«itodon falconeri, Lyd 

. PaTijdb & Sind 

. 

Biocene^ 

1 1 latidens* Clift 

. Sub-HiniHlaya^ 

Bur- 


(Jf. tJsphanioideB^ Clift.) 

ma; Pan jab, 

and 



&iid . 

. 

v> 

— - pandionlp, S'alc 

. Sub« Himalaya, 

Sind, 

Pliocene and pleis- 

Perim^ and Deccan. 

tocene. 

■ 1 1 ■ "P" perimensie, F. & C. 

. Snb-Himidaya* Sind, 


and Perim . 


Pliocene. 


. Sub-Himalaya 

. 

Higher pliocene. 

Meles^ 

. Panjdb 

• 


MelUvoia siTalenBis, F. & C. 

* 

• 

n 

(Ursitaam tivahnsU, F. & C.) 

• Merycopotamus dissimilis, F. & C. 

. Sub-Himalaya 

and 


(M. Hvalensia, F> & C.) 

Burma 


*» 

(Hhnopotamms diasimilist F. & C.) 

Uva, Bp. 

. Sub- Himalaya 


Higher pliocene. 


. Narbada 


Pleistocene. 

Ovi 8 ,(P)«p 

. Sub-Himalaya 


Higher pliocene. 

— .(?)»p- 

. Tibet . 


Pleistocene. 

* BdflBopitheciis sivalenBiB, Lyd. 

Panj&b . 


Higher pliocene. 

PalsBoryx, (P)Bp 

» 


*> 

PaleBotherium, (P) Bp 



Eocene. 

PantholopB, (P) hundeBiensU, Lyd. 

. Tibet 


Pleistocene (P). 

Portax namadictiB> Rfit 

. Narbada, &e. . 


M 

flp 

. Panjdb . 


Higher pliocene. 

PropalBBomeryx BivaleuBis, Lyd. . 

. Sub-Himalaya 


» 

FsendfiBluruB (dvaleiisiB, Lyd. 

. Panjdb . 


n 

BhinoceroB depcanenaiB. Foote. . 

. Madras • 


Pleistocene. 


. Madras and Narbada 

Prehistoric and 


.« Narbada 


Pleistocene. 

Pleistocene. 

palBBindicas, F. & C. . 

. Sub- Himalaya 

. 

Higher pliocene. 

1 nil BivalenBiB, F. & C. 

. Sub-Himalaya 

and 



Sind . 

. 

Pliocene. 


. Sind 

. 

XT. Miocene. 

RliiBomyB sivalexiBiB, Lyd 

. Panjdb . 

- 

Higher pliocene. 

((?)ZVpioIo<toit.Fdo.) 

* Sanithcdum Bchlagintweiti, Myr. 

. Sub-Himalaya 

and 


puailUu, Falc.) 

Pai^jdb 

• 

M 

Samnopitheciii Bab-himalayantiB^ Uyr. . 

. Sub-Himalaya . 





• »» • 


*• 

' sp 

. Jamna . 


Pleistocene, 

Sivatnetyx nndienBiB, Lyd. . . . • 

. Sind 


Earlier pliocene. 

^ Sltatheriam gigaatenmi F. & C. . 

. Sub- Himalaya . 


Highw pliocene. 

StBgodon bombifront) F. & C. , , 

, Sub-Himalaya 

and 


(8. Ow«ii.) 

(P) China 

. 

»» 

(flkfhaM hmhi/^ont, F. 4k C) 



. India, Burma, CMaa, 


Oweoy * ? 

and Japan . 

, . 

9» 

:V‘ imei^ eUfU, F. 4 C.) 




\ . 

■vln'iiii, gMWBii'lPfc 

. Sub-Himalaya and 

Higher ptioe^neand 

^ • ' (JB^Iw ^MMO, r,iO.) 

Narbada, 


ptieiatocene. 
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Stegodon iosigaiv, F. & C. 

{EUphak F. & C.) 

Sqi gigantens, F. & C. . 

{Bippttpoitmf^ion, Lyd.) 

— hysadricni, F. A C. 

t — predicttf, Gray 

(8. efistatuSf Wag.) 

pu^jnbieHsis, Lyd. 

TapiruB (?) sp. . • . . 

* Tetraconodon magnum, Falc. 

TraguluB sivalenBis, Lyd. . 

UrBUB namadicus, F. A C. . 

Bp. 

* ViBhnutberium iravaticam, Lyd. 

Viverra bakeri, Rose 

(CoMtB sp.. Baker and Durand.) 


Sub-Himalaya, Ja- 
pan, China and (?) 
Narbada. 

Sub-Himalaya and 
Narbada. 

Sub-Himalayi^ Sind, 
and Perim . 
Madras . 


Higher pliocene and 
(?) pleistocene. 

Higher pliocene and 
(?) pleistocene. 

Pliocene. 

Prehistoric. 


Sub-Himalaya . 
Burma . 

Sub. Himalaya 
Panjdb . 
Narbada, &c. . 
Sub-Himalaya . 
Burma and (?) 
jab . 

Sub-Himalaya . 


Pan- 


Higher pliocene. 

M 

*9 

Pleistocene. 
Higher pliocene. 


99 

99 


Note on the Bijori Labyrinthodont-^Bi^ R. Lydekkeb, B.A., P.G.S., F.Z.S. 

As it is always expedient to correct erroneous determinations as speedily as 
possible, I have thought it advisable to publish a preliminaiy note regarding 
the large labyrinthodont skeleton from the Bijori group of the Gondwfinas 
which has recently come into my custody. Careful ‘ development ’ has exposed 
a considerable portion of the palatal aspect of the skull, which was previously 
concealed by matrix. As I hope eventually to describe and figure this import- 
ant and interesting specimen, which* has hitherto been considered as probably 
belonging to Archegoscmrics, in the “ PalsBontologia Indioa/^ it will only be veiy 
briefly noticed on this occasion. 

The skull, which is the only part that nied now be mentioned, is triangular 
in shape, and has a length of about 11, with an extreme breadth of 8, inches. 
The orbits are oval and placed somewhat posteriorly^ The teeth are small, sub- 
cylindrical, and regular ; there are several larger “ tusks ** close to the symphysis 
of the mandible, placed (as in Mastodonsaurus, Lahyrinthodon, and Pachygonia) 
interiorly to the row. of small teeth. This character alone shows that the speci- 
tnen cannot belong to^ Archegoswurua. The structure of the teeth seems to be less 
complex than in the first three of these genera, but more so than in the last. 
The skull is greatly produced at its postero-external angles, and has large epiotic 
cornua, thereby differing from Mastodomaums, The mandible has apparently 
no distinct post-articular process, hut a well-developed internal articular buttress. 
The palatine foramina are large and approximated. 

Except; in the apparent absence of a distinct post-articular process to the 
mandible, the skull shows decided affiiuly to the first division of the Euglypta^; 
in that respect, however, it agrees with Loxomma^ but is distinguished by the 


1 See " Manual,*’ part I, p. 128 . 

^ See ** British ASBoeiation Eeport/’ 1874 , p. 150 . 
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cliATiu^terci of the teeth and orbits. The specimen will almost certainlj have to 
be referred to a new genns. 

It may not be out of place to mention that in describing the lower jaw of 
Olyjptognathus fragiliSf represented in figure 1 of the plat© accompanying my last 
notice of Gondwina labyrinthodonts^, the specimen, from the presumed absence 
of a post-artioular process, was inferred to belong probably to the Braohiopina. 
It should have been stated, assuming the correctness of the inference as to the 
absence of the process, that it probably belonged to the Brachiopina, or some of 
the subsequent sections of Professor Miali’s classification®. 


Note o» a skull of Hippotherium antilopinum, hy B. Lydbkkeb, B.A., P.G.S., 

P.Z.S. 

Among a small collection of Siwalik fossils from Perim Island lent by 
Mr. Theodore Cooke, LL.D., F.G.S., of Poona, and transmitted to me for deter- 
mination, there is a very fine example of the skull of Hippotherium antilopinum. 
The species was previously unknown from Perim, and this is the first known 
example of the skull. It shows the complete molar dentition of the left side, and 
is otherwise fairly perfect : I shall hope to give a further description of it on 
a future occasion. 

The Lodge, Earpenden, Herts. 


On the Iron Ores, and Subsidiary Materials for the Manufacture of Iron, in the 
North-Eastern part of the Jabalpur District; hy P. B, Mallet, F.G.S., 
Geological Survey of India. (With a m^p.) 


From time immemorial the Jabalpur district has held an important place 
amongst those centres where the smelting of iron has been carried on in the 
native method. Plentiful ores, extensive jungles for the supply of charcoal, and 
proximity to thickly populated alfuvial tracts of country, combined to give 
Jabalpur a commanding position in the old days, before railways had brought the 
native hearths into an unequal struggle with the blast-furnaces of England. Even 
now iron is made on what, from the native point of view, must be considered a 
large scale, numerous furnaces being scattered over the iron-bearing portions of 
the district. 


. The advantageous central position of Jabalpur, now that it is in railway com- 
munication with the richest parts of the surrounding provinces, is too great to 
have escaped notice with r^erence to the manufacture of iron on European 
principles. As fa^ as was known, ores and flux were to be had in abundance, 
and the means for distributing themanufactured iron to the surrounding markets 
UM at hand. But the often^enperienced difficulty of keeping large furnaces in 
wiih and the aha^nce of any available coal, were a deterrent to 

»«BecHttdf,^'Vol.XV,p.2r. 

® •• Afsooiation Repoti,"* Uot cit» 
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Witbin the last year or two, however, the discovery of workable coal by 
Mr. T. W. H. Hughes, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Jabalpur district, 
has given the question a new aspect. A lino of railway from the new coal-field 
at IJmeria. to Murwara (Katni), on the East Indian line, has been proposed, 
and the preliminary surveys already executed. 

The question of fuel, then, being in a fair way towards a satisfactory solution, 
it became important to ascertain whether the generally received opinion as to 
the abundance and excellence of the Jabalpur ores was fully borne out by fact. 
I was consequently directed, in the early part of this year, to visit the more 
important places where iron was known to occur, with a view to forming an 
opinion as to the extent of the deposits, and the feasibility of working them, and 
to collect samples for subsequent analysis. The question of flux and other sub- 
sidiary materials was also to be looked into. The following paper, then, embodies 
the results of my work in the field and laboratory. 


The iron ores, for purposes of description, may bo regarded with reference either 
to their mineralogical characteristics, their geological distribution, or their topo- 
graphical position. The accompanying map, the geological work on which is 
mainly, and indeed, with reference to the area with which we are more imme- 
diately concerned, exclusively, due to surveys executed by Mr. C. A. Haoket in 
1869-72, shows the distribution of the different series of rocks. It will be seen 
that between the great spread of Vindhyan sandstones on the north and Deccan 
trap on the south,' both of which formations are almost barren of any metallic 
wealth, there is a belt, some 30 miles wide, where a very varied and intricately dis- 
posed assemblage of rocks occurs. It is just here that the band of iron-bearing 
transition strata, which stretches eAstwards for more than 200 miles through 
the Son Valley, comes in contact with the thickly populated alluvial belt 
through which the Narbadda flows westwards for about the same distance. Hence 
one of the most important advantages which the iron-smelters of Jabalpur have 
enjoyed. Hematite ores similar to those of Jabalpur are known to occur largely 
in the wild country to the east ; but there are not the same facilities there for 
disposing of the manufactured product. 

The formations just mentioned include — 

Alluvium. 

Bock laterite. 

Deccan trap. 

Lameta group. 

Upper Qondwina. 

Coal measures. 

TAohir group. 

Upper Vindhyans. 

Lower „ 

Bljdwar or transition series. 

Gneiss. 

The Bij&war series and the rook laterite are those with which we aro more 
immediately conoemed now, for it is in them that nearly all the iron ore is oen- 
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taiiied>. By reference to the map, then, one sees at a glance the general lie of the 
iron-bearing tracts, which are those coloured respectively purple and burnt sienna, 
although it is only in certain portions of those areas that the ores are found. The 
Bij&war ores occur more especially in the Parganas Khhmbhi and Gosulpur, 
while the Pargana Bijeragogarh contains the i greater portion of the lateritic 
ores. 

Mineralogically considered, the iron ores are almost exclusively varieties of 
hematite and limonite (or red and brown hematite), the former being especially 
characteristic of the Bij&wars, and the latter of the newer formation. They may 
be classified thus — 


BuAwab obhb 


' i, Mematite 


. 2, LimoniU. 


1, JAmonite 


Latbbitb obes 


Schistose hematite. 

Micaceous iron. 

Jasper-hematite^. 

Semi-ochreous hematite. 

Manganiferous hematite. 

Fisolitic limonite, breaking with smooth con- 
cboidal fracture. 

Fisolitic limonite, breaking with rough uneren 
• fracture. 

Ordinary laterite, some parts of which contain 
a high percentage of iron. 


. 2, Sematiie. 

Magnetite has been found in small crystals disseminated through the hema- 
tite beds of Sehora, but I am not aware of its occurring anywhere in such 
quantity as to entitle it to be included in the above list as an ore. 

BuiWAR ORES. 

The Bijdwar series has been subdivided by Mr. Hacket thus (in descending 
order) ; — 

Chandardfp group. 

Lora ® „ 

fihitri „ 

i MajhauU „ 

It is in the inferior strata of the Lora group (so called from the Lora range 
east of Sehora) that all the most important existing mines are sunk^ All the 
iron-workings,” says Mr, Hacket, ** are situated near the base of the (Lora) group, 
where the quartz bands * are absent, and the rocks consist almost entirely of 
micaceous iron, or mixed with a few bands of clay. The Jauli mines are so 
sitpatedi as also those of Mangela, and at Agaria in the Majgaon hills, and also 

} Some ore also ocoura m the Gondw&ua beds, hut it is ** very impure and requires much selee* 
'tiaa iaid cleaning” and is “very rarely worth working ” (J. G. Medlicott, Memoirs, Geological 
4S^i»y of India, Vol. II, p. 278). 

^ in reference to native operations, I use the word 'mine* to e:ipre8a 

extracted, irrespective of its form. Underground workings are rather 
tbi^ tt^ nile, the majority of the excavkdoni being irregnlar open pits. 
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in the hills west of the * marble rocks *• This band of rich iron appears to be very 
constant in the section, but, being softer than the rocks above, is mostly worn 
away, and covered by the alluvium, or debris from the ridges of the harder rocks ; 
but that the band exists is shown by the pieces of rich iron strewn along the line.” » 

A few workings in the Majhauli hills (near the western edge of the map) 
are situated in rocks of the Bhitri group, but these are of very secondary import* 
ance *. 

Probably the most extensively worked cluster of mines in the district are 
those situated in the group of low irregular hills south of Sarroli and Majgaon 
(8 miles south-east of Sehora), and as the iron-bearing strata are exposed 
there more clearly, and on a larger scale, than in any other localities that I have 
visited, it will be convenient to take that neighbourhood as a starting point in 
any detailed descriptions. 

The hill half a mile south of Agaria (4 miles west-south- west of Sarroli) 
appears to be formed entirely of iron ore. The strata have 
A^'ia * ^ irregular dip towards the south. The highest beds, 

t.e., those on the south side of the hill, where there are 
numerous pits, are of evenly laminated micaceous iron, interbanded with occa. 
sional argillaceous layers. The rock is so soft that it can be powdered between 
the fingers, and is simply dug out with ordinary Jcodalis. But the greater portion 
of the ore, constituting the lower beds, is schistose hematite, which is harder than 
the micaceous iron, although easily worked on account of its fissile character. 
Numerous pits have been sunk into it also. There is a thin skin of laterite on 
the top of the hill, which is, in great part at least, and I believe wholly, due 
to alteration of the iron-schist in situ. 

As this hill is about a third of a mile long, flat-topped, and wide, and not far 
from 100 feet high, the quantity of ore available by open workings, with free 
drainage, is enormous. As a very rough estimate, the cubic contents of the hill 
may perhaps be taken at or about four million cubic yards^, which is 

equivalent to about fourteen’ million tons of oi%. Even then if a liberal deduction 
be made for possible concealed bands of useless rock, the remaining figures will 
represent an immense amount of ore. * 

A sample of schistose hematite from the northern side of the hill yielded on 
analysis— 


Ferric oxide 

Fhospboric acid 

Sulphuric acid 

Sulphur .... 
Loss on ignition’ 

Ignited insoluble residue . 
Alumina and undetermined 

97*64 == Iron 68*28 

• • • • ■ *12 

• a • a • trace 

traces 

*89 

1*21 

. . . . . ‘24 


100*00 


1 MSS. report, 1870.n. 

* Tbe prodaot of the dimeneions of the hill ie divided by 2 to allow for the slopes and 
Irr^ularities. 

^ This and the other ores analysed were air dried. The loss on ignition, therefore, inclndes 
hygrosooj^o moisture, as well as, iu ^e case of the hydrous ores, chemically combined water. 
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Hills 

Agaria. 


south-east of 


. In the low ridge which mns westward from Agaria a band of hematite schist, 
. , several ^ards thick, is visible along the crest. Elsewhere 

idge a gana. ^ obscured by talus, &c. Except, however, near 

the base of the southern slope, where pieces of ferruginous sandstone are strewn, 
the debris on the ridge is entirely of hematite schist, so that considerably more 
ore may exist than is actually seen. The ridge is perhaps 40 to 50 feet hi^, and 
comparatively wide, with gentle slopes. Even if the hematite band is not thicker 
than the exposed strata, a large amount of ore is available in the ridge. The 
dip, asLseen about half a mile west of the village, is to the south at 40°— 50^. 

In the hills south-east of Agaria 1 observed runs of ore in two or three places, 
but nothing of much importance. At the western end 
of the Jhiti ridge some limonite schist is seen, dipping 
S. 20^ E. at 40°, but no good section is exposed. This, as 
well as other Bijdwar limonite ores, which are of rather unfrequent occurrence, 
may possibly be due to hydration of hematitic strata near the surface. At the 
southern base of the hillock just west of Kurumukur, jaspery quartz schist inter- 
banded with micaceous iron is seen. The hillock is capped by laterite, and 
similar rock is to be seen in some of the hills to the north-east of the same village. 
These hills are low and featureless, with little or no other rock visible. It is not 
at all improbable, however, that the laterite is due to superEcial alteration of 
iron ore, and that there is a considerable, perhaps a large, quantity of the latter 
in the hills in question. 

There are two low hillocks close to Sarroli, one three-quarters of a mile some- 
what south of west, and the other a mile south-south-west 
from the town. The former of these is composed of 
schistose hematite and micaceous iron, the beds of which have an irregular strike, 
corresponding on whole with the direction of the hill, and an uncertain dip at 
high angles. There is a skin of laterite in places due, I have no doubt, to super- 
Ecial alteration of the ore. 

The northern part of the other bill is also composed of iron ore, which has an 
irregular dip, apparently towards the south as a whole. The southern part of the 
hiUis formed of homstone. • The lower beds of ore, i.e., those in the most northern 
part of the hill, are of hard micaceous iron passing into schistose hematite, while 
the upper strata are of soft, crumbly, finely laminated micaceous iron, with some 
interhanded argillaceous layers. It will be observed that the section here is 
similar to that in the hill half a mile south of Agaria — soft crumbly ore above 
and harder beds beneath — and I do not think there can be much doubt that 
the strata in the two localities belong to the same horizon. There are two 
rather large excavations in the upper beds; that to the south-east is known 
as ihe Sarroli mine, and that to the north-west as the Partibpur mine (from 
a viUsge dose by which is not marked on the map). 

As a rohgh estimate of tMf amount of ore available by open workings, with 
in tjtie Sarroli hiQs, the cubic oonteuts of the northern may perhaps 
or about 500,000 cubac yards, and that of the. iron-bearing 
or about the same amount. This is equivalent 
tons of ^oh hill, or say three and a half millian tons 


Sarroli. 
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in both together. lu this estimate, as in that for the hill south of Agaria, no 
account is taken of the ore which could be raised from open workings beneath the 
level of the surrounding country. From such workings an immense amount of 


ore could be obtained. 

A sample of the crumbly micaceous iron from the Partdbpur mine, taken 
as it was being loaded on to bu^aloes for transmission to the* neighbouring 
furnaces, yielded— 


Ferric oxide . . . * 

. 92-21*. 

Phosphoric acid .... 

•07 

Sulphuric acid .... 

. . trace 

Sulphur ..... 

. . trace 

Loss on ignition .... 

. 1-86 

Ignited insoluble residue 

. 4-50 

Lime, alumiua and undetermined 

. 1*36 


100-00 


The harder ore from the north end of hill gave— 


Ferric oxide 

. 

. 


. 97*16 = Iron 68-02 

Loss on ignition 

• 

. 

• 

1*80 

Ignited insoluble residue 

. 

. 

. 

•89 

Undetermined * • 

• 

, 

, 

•65 


100-00 

The largest iron mine in the district is that near Jauli, somewhat less than 
a mile south-east of the village (3 miles south-east of 
Sarroli). The ore is a semi-ochreous hematite, in which 
a slightly schistose structure is often apparent. Hematite with metallic lustre 
also occurs, but is quite suhordinath to the more ochrey kind. The ore is 
interbanded with quartzose layers^ which in some places greatly exceed the 
ferruginous part of the rock. In other places they are compai-atively rare, 
and in the best ore they are still less coupon. These layers vary from a 
fraction of an inch to several inches in thickness. The beds are vertical, the 
strike, where best seen, being N. 40° E. A rough measurement showed the beds 
exposed to have a thickness of about 150 feet, but in estimating the thickness 
of ore, a deduction must be made as an allowance for the quartzose portion 
just alluded to. 

The ore has been veiy largely worked, the mine being nearly 100 yards long by 
50 yards broad, and perhaps 50 feet deep. 1 was informed by Mr. Qlpherts* 
agent in charge of the mine, that it is not flooded in the rains; it is a sort of deep 
trench (the length of which coincides with the strike of the rock) in which water 
would accumulate if it did not soak away subterraneously, or evaporate, quicker 
than it entered. The surrounding country, is an undulating one, and without 
actual levelling it would be impossible to say to what extent free drainage could 
be depended on for more extensive operations. 

It is from picked ore from this mine that Mr. W. G*. Olpherts’ ^metallic paint’ 
is made, by grmding to an impalpable powder. 

> Id this, and subsequent analyses, in which phosphorus and sulidiar are not given separately, 
any present u included in the undetennined portion of the ore. 
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Some distance, perhaps a quarter of a mile, to the north-east of the above 
mine, there is an old abandoned one. The ore exposed is not as rich as that in 
the mine now worked, and naturally so, as previous to abandonment all the best 
ore exposed would be removed. The beds dip £. 30° S. at 60°, the strike 
therefore being nearly the same as in the newer mine. Mr. Haoket considered the 
ore in both mines to belong to the same band, and one can scarcely doubt that 
such is the fact ; but the ore is so soft that it makes no show at the surface, and 
hence cannot be traced along the outcrop. If the band is continuous, however, 
for even a quarter of a mile only, with anything like the thickness it has in the 
present mine, a very large amount of ore is hidden beneath the sui'face. 

An average sample of the JauH ore, taken as it came, and including the inter- 
banded quar^, yielded on analysis-— 

Iron 52‘d8. 


Ferric oxide 

. 76-69 ==» 

Phosphoric acid 

•10 

Sulphuric acid 

. traces. 

Sulphur ...... 

. traces. 

Loss on ignition 

. 1-69 

Ignited insoluble residue 

. 22-82 

Manganese oxida litne and undetermined . 

•30 


100-00 


By the aid of some picking, however, a much purer ore can be obtained. A 
sample assayed by Mr. A. Tween gave 97*86 per cent, of ferric oxide = 68*60 of 
iron, and some of Mr. Olpherts’ paint gave 97*10. 

Before leaving the ores of this neighbourhood, I ought to mention that the 
hematite of Jauli and Agaria, as well as of the hills close 
“ most, distinctlj a bedded rock, having 
generally (except at Jauli, where it is less strong marked) 
a highly schistose character. Locally indeed the rock is crushed and recementod, 
and this crushing may have taken place along lines of faulting (probably merely 
local slips) . But except in such veifr limited sense the ore is most certainly not 
a fault rook. The point is one of practical importance with reference to the 
probable persistency of the* ore, and is alluded to as the reverse has been pre- 
viously stated ». 

The most prominent rock in the Lora range (east of Sehora) is a ferruginous 
siliceous schist, composed of alternating layers of micaceous 
iron and quartz, which is usually of a red jaspery “type. 
The layers are of irregular thickness, varying from a small fraction of an inch to 
a;n inch and upwards. For want of a better name, and to avoid circumlocution in 
referring to it, tliis roek may perhaps be called jasper-hematite schist. If it were 
ihairked as an iron ore, the Lora range (as well as many other lines of hill) 
should bo streaked with gold from end to end. But a large proportion of the 
xdcdc contains too great ah t&QUnt of silica to allow of its teing smelted with 
!|^^tage> inore specially when ores practically free from silica are to be 
. aliened in ahnpdftnoe. Only those places, therefore, are marked with gold in 
! I have myself been good workable ore. 

t : ; : » Meawki, Geol. Sw. C& India, Vol. II, p. 278. 
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North of Matigola. 


Qogra and Danwai. 


At the termination of the range north of Mangola a band of jasper^hematite is 
exposed in situ along the crest. Lower down the slopes 
there is a tains of the same rock, amongst which pieces of 
micaceous iron 2 or 3 inches thick, or more, and free from siliceous layers, are not 
uncommon. Bat the beds are not exposed sufficiently for one to form an opinion 
as to whether there is any considerable quantity of ore. 

The hill half a mile north of Gogra is formed mainly of jasper-hematite. 

Near the base of southern slope there are a number of 
shallow ore pits^ but they are only in talus, not in the 
rock in situ. The miners seek for the small bits of ore which can be used at 
once in the furnaces, and leave the large lumps, which would .require the labour ‘ 
of breaking up. The ore is a mancraniferous micaceous hematite, containing a 
varying proportion of interbanded jaspery quartz. It is a siliceous ore, although 
not very highly so. As the manganiferous band is entirely concealed beneath the 
^ talus, no estimate can be made of its thickness. J iidging, however, from the 
large amount of dehrisj it seems probable that the thickness is considerable. 
As the loose ore must either lie directly over that in situ, or else have come down 
hill, and as the pits extend 20 or 30 feet (vertically) from the base of the hill, 
^probably a large amount of ore is obtainable by dry open workings, whether these 
through a deep mass of talus or into solid rock. 

The proportion of manganese varies much, as can be seen from the outward 
appearance of the ore. In some specimens of the micaceous iron, the presence 
of manganese is scarcely apparent to the eye ; in uthers, the ore shows by its dark 
colour that it contains a large amount, and in the highly manganiferous portions 
psilomelane occurs in irregular segregations. A carefully chosen average sample, 
made up of a large number of small pieces taken from difEerent pits, yielded — 


Ferric oxide 


r Manganese (with traces of cobalt) . 

. 12-26 

(. Oxygen . . . . • 

. , . 6-83 

Phosphoric acid .... 

. . -27 

Sulphuric acid 

r03 

Sulphur 

. * . trace. 

Ignited insoluble residue . 

9-56 

Lime, alumina, water and undetermined 

476 

* 

100-00 


66'33 ~ Iron 4i6*43 


The manganese exists, in large part at least, in the form of psilomelane, 
occniring in irregular segregations, or more minutely disseminated through the 
rock. 

The Gogra miners told me (and Mr. Hacket mentions the same thing) that 
the ore from these pits produces a hard steely iron, used for making edged, 
tools, Ac., while that from the mines in the Sarroli neighbourhood yields a soft 
iron, used largely for ^karrais^ (shallow basins for making chupatis in, Ac.). 
The difference is no doubt to be attributed to the manganese in the former. 

> Tboie to th« west belong to the viUiige Gogrs, end those to the east to Danwsi. 
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The ridge mnnizkg eastward from Kuthola (1 mile south-east of Sehora) is 
^ ^ formed mainly of jasper-hematite. At the gap where 

the railway passes, the strata dip at a high angle towards 
the south. In the low hill just west of the railway station (Sehora road), the 
beds in which seem to be higher in the section, as the rocks actually lie, than 
those just mentioned, manganiferous hematite schist, with psilomelane, is visible. 
The rock is more earthy and impure-looking than that at Gosulpur, which 
will be described presently, and contains a considerable amount of interbauded 
jasper and quartz. No great thickness is exposed, but the outcrop is of some 
importance, as indicating the position of the manganiferous band. 

Where the Deccan road passes the end of the ridge, jasper-hematite with 
hornstone is visible in situ, and pieces of psilomelane, Ac., are scattered about. 

On the northern slope of the hillock, about 300 yards N. 15® W. from the Dak 
Bungalow at Gosulpur, a strong band of manganiferous 
micaceous iron outcrops. In a little nalla at the foot of 
the hill the following section is exposed 


Feet. 

Clay-filat^, seen about 50 

Somewhat ferruginouB quartz schist ....... 5 

Obscured 20 

Manganiferous inicnceons iron 15 ? 

„ quartz schist ........ 5 

„ micaceous iron, seen ....... 35 


The total thickness of ore actually seen being about 60 feet. The section is 
given in descending order, as the rocks lie, the dip being about 60° to N. 30° W. 

The hillock just mentioned forms the eastern extremity of a low scarp, run- 
ning from Gosulpur to W. 30° S. The scfe.rp is capped by several yards of rock 
laterite, but lower down the slope (which faces to N. 30° W.) the mangano- 
ferruginous band outcrops in several places. It is fairly seen at intervals for 
about a third of a mile, and revea^ its presence more obscurely, by occasional 
small outcrops, and by loose fragments, for at least a quarter of a mile more. As 
in the first third of a mile the outcrop is well above the plain (averaging 
perhaps 30 feet or so), there is, unless the band thins out considerably immediately 
westward of Gosulpur, which is not likely, some hundreds of thousands of tons 
to be had by dry open workings, and probably some millions by going deep 
enough. 

The appearance of the rock shows (as at Gogra) that the proportion of 
manganese is very variable. The greater portion of it, at least, exists in the form 
of psilomelane, occurring partly as linings to small cavities in the rock, and in 
irregular segregations and masses, some of which contain some cubic feet of 
mineral. I am somewhat inclined to think that the psilomelane is most abundant 
where the schist has crusned and re-cemented, psilomelane being the cementing 
material, A sample of the more manganiferous part of the schist afforded 18*02 
per cent, of manganese (with a little cobalt), while the psilomelane gave 83*20 
jjier cent, of available peroxide. 

Beyiewing the above details, it will be seen that manganiferous micaceous 
rll^ktite has been found in several places along the southern side of the Lora 
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range. One can scarcely feel much doubt as to there being a continuous band 
in that position. It is highly probable that the Oosulpur ore belongs to the 
same horizon, but whether it is a direct continuation of the same outcrop or 
not is more doubtful. The strata in the Lora range have a general dip towards 
the south-south-east at high angles, while the beds at Gosulpur dip N. 30*^ W. 
at about 60*^. This may be a mere local feature, or it may indicate that the liora 
and Gosulpur outcrops are on opposite sides of a synclinal flexure. 

There does not appear to be any reasop why the Gosulpur and Lora man- 
ganiferous ore should not form a suitable material for the manufacture of 
spiegeleisen. Although part of the manganese occurs in distinct segregations, 
a large proportion of it is minutely disseminated through the ore. 

On the slope of the hillock at Gosulpur above mentioned, a little below the 
outcrop of the manganiferous ore, there is a band of limonite not less than 15 feet 
thick. It can be traced westwards for about the same distance as the other ore, 
to which it runs parallel. Some parts are very massive, the rock lying about in 
large blocks ; others present a schistose appearance. At the time I .took this to 
be a bedded Bijawar rock, but I am not prepared to assert positively that it is 
so. Whether it be or not, a considerable quantity of ore (containing, however, a 
rather high percentage of phosphorus) is to be obtained from it. It yielded on 


analysis— 

Ferric oxide . • . • • 

. . . 81*57 = Iron 57*10 

Phosphoric acid .... 

1*69 

Sulphuric acid .... 

0*00 

Sulphur ..... 

. . . traces * 

Lobs on ignition 

. 10*91 

Ignited insoluble residue . . « 

408 

Lime, alumina and undetermined ^ . 

1*75 


10000 


Latebitic ores. 

» 

The pisolitic ores occur on a horizon near the base of the later i tic strata. 
“ The bottom beds (of the group) consist of a coarse ferruginous sandstone, 
formed of rounded bits of quartz, sometimes as large as a pea, embedded in a hard 
ferruginous paste. Above this there are some beds of fine ferruginous earthy 
sandstone, containing badly preserved leaf-impressions. Besting upon these in 
some sections, there are several feet of a rich oolitic iron ore, covered by red, 
white, and purple clays, with bands of a coarse ferruginous sandstone inter- 
bedded, the whole capped by the ordinary rock laterite.’'** 

There are two main varieties of pisolitic ore, one of which breaks with a smooth 
conchoidal fracture and shining surface ; the other with a rough uneven fracture 
and dull lustreless surface. In the former the hardness and tenacity of the 
spherules, and of the cement in which they are embedded, are about equal, so that 
fracture takes indifferently through both parts of the rock. The difference of 
fracture in the other variety is due partly to the cement, and also the spherules, 


> ^ 8 . 

^ C« A Hacket, MSS. report, 1871-72. 
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breaking with a dull nneyezi surface ; partly to some of the spherules being 
dragged out of their sockets unbroken, so that the surface of the rock shows a 
number of roundel prominences and depressions. The conchoidahfractured 
limonite is hard and brittle, the other much softer, and sometimes quite friable. 

The spherules of the former vary in size from that of large peas downwards, 
BO that the rock passes into oolitic limonite. Intimately associated with it in 
many sections is a highly ferruginous sandstone, which, when looked at under 
the lens, is seen to be composed of minute grains of quartz with an abundant 
limonitic cement. Sometimes the rock is free from spherules of limonite ; more 
frequently such are scattered through it more or less abundantly. Thus it passes 
into the rich pisolitic ore in which grains of quartz are sometimes visible between 
the spherules, though more frequently the cement is, like the spherules them- 
selves, purely limonitic. The sandstone and pisolitic ore are often found in 
juxta-position, with a sharp line of division between the two. 

An immense number of small pits, most of which are now abandoned, are 
scattered over the lateritic area. The majority of those I visited are in the 
neighbourhood of Bijoii (7 miles east-south-east from Murwara) and in the 
Kanhw4ra hills. 


There is a quany a quarter of a mile S. 15® W. from Bijori from which 
Mr. W. G . Olpherts obtained some of the ore smelted in 
his experimental works at Murw&ra. The section at one 
end comprises — 


Bijod. 


a. Surface soil 

b, Lateritic debris . 

d, Pisolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture . 

e, Ocbreous, somewhat pisolitic, limonite With rough fracture 
/, g. Semi-ochreous red oxide of iron, in onion-like nodules 

inches in diameter 

h, Lithomargic clay 

i. Soft friable sandstone, seen » • 


Ft. 

In. 

. 1 

0 

. 1 

6 

. 0 

11 

. 0 
kl 

4 

. 0 

8 

. 0 

7 

. 0 

7 


One hundred feet to the east, at the other end of the quarry, the section is 
as follows— • 

Ft. In. 


a. Surface soil . . 10 

d. Lateritic debris ........ 10 

e. Soft pisolitic limonite with rough fracture .... 84 

d, PisoUvic limonite with conchoidal fracture ... 0 10 

0 . Ocbreous, somewhat pisolitic, limonite with rough fracture . 0 5 

f. Pisolitio limonite with conchoidal fracture ... 04 

g. Oohreous, somewhat pisolitic, limonite with rough fracture . 0 6 

h. Lithomargic clay, seen 0 10 


In comparing the above two sections it will be observed that the band of 
semi-ochreous red oxide of iron in the first corresponds to / -f g in the 
second, or to one or other of them, the other having died out. In either case 
^ere ia a change in mineral character laterally, which change may be either ori- 
or secondary. The absence of c in the first section is merely due to denu- 
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About a mile south of Bijori there is another quarry, which has been worked 
by Mr. Olpherts. The section at the eastern end comprises — 

Ft. In. 

a. Surface soil 1 0 

b. Disintegrated laterite. or lateritio dafirtt ..... 2 8 

c. Disiutegrated laterite with one or two layers of highly farraginous 

sandstone, and thin seams of pisolite limonite with conchoidal 
fracture 09 

d. Pisolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture 0 3 to 4 

0 . Soft pisolitic limonite with rough fracture 1 9 

f. Pisolitic limonite with conchoidid fracture 0 ^ 

Soft pisolitic limonite with rough fracture ... . . 1 10 

k, Limonite, with conchoidal fracture; pisolitic in the upper part, 

passing into oolitic lower down . . . . . .0 11 

1. Laterite, seen ......... 1 2 


At the other end of the quarry, 22 feet to the west, the band h is represented 

Ft. In, 

^ Pisolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture .... 0 5 

1. } Soft pisolitic limonite with rough fracture .... 0 4 

^ Oolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture .... 0 
The middle 4-inch band, therefore, dies out in a very short distance. In the 
western part of the quarry, also, the band d is represented by a layer, about 
equally thick, of compact brittle limonite. It is further noticeable in this sec- 
tion that ordinary laterite underlies the pisolitic ore. 

An average sample from the band h gave on analysis — 


Ferric oxide 
Phosphoric acid 
Sulphuric acid ... 

Sulphur . 4 . • 

Loss on ignition 
Ignited insoluble residue 
Alumina, lime and undetermined 


. 81‘20 Iron 56*84 
1-41 

. . . trace. 

. . . trace. 

. 18*42 
. 1-29 

. 2*68 


100-00 

On the north side of the village 3 feet 4 inches sf soft pisolitic limonite, with 
rough fracture, is exposed, with the base not seen. This afforded — 

Ferric oxide ........ 7i*72 =s Iron 50*20 

Loss on ignition 14*68 

Ignited insoluble residue 7'94 

Undeternuned (alununa A lime in part) .... 6*66 


10000 

In an old *pit half a mile east of Bijori 2 feet of ore of the same kind is 
exposed. 

There are a number of abandoned pits about 300 yards north of the village, in 
one of which the following section was measured : — 

Ft. In. 

Surface soil g 

Soft pisolitic limonite with rough fracture ..... 1 5 

Fisolitie limonite with conchoidal fracture • . . , .0 1 

Soft pisolitic limonite with rough fracture . . . . .0,. 7 

Oclureoaspbohticiimoritewithmughftactuie . . . . 0 3 
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m. iB. 

PisoUtio limonite with coucboidal fracture; the amount of cement 
between the spherules increasing in amount downwards until the 
rock passes into highly ferruginous sandstone . . 0 7 to 8 

8oft pisolitic limonite with rough fracture « . . . . 0 6 

Friable ferruginous sandstone with some thin irregular hai*d layers^ 
seen 1 6 


.. About half a mile south-west of Mi^^jhgaoii, some ferrugi- 

nous beds are very imperfectly seen in a nalla. 

Ft. In. 

Pisolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture, not less than . .1 6 P 

Arenaceous semi-ochreous hematite, in beds of irregular thickness, 

seen .4 0 

The lower beds are considerably contorted on a small scale. 

On the south-west side of the village, in an old pit, about 2 feet of oolitic 
limonite, mostly of the soft variety, underlies some 4 feet of lateritic debris* 
The base of the ore is not visible. 

Bhadora Three quarters of a mile south-west of Bhadora there is 

a g^oup of old pits, in the largest of which the following 
section was measured 

Ft. In. 

Snrfaoe soil, &c. . 3 0 

Bed of earthy limonite, with faint plant impressions . . . 0 10 

Lithomargic clay . 3 0 

Oolitic limonite, softer and less highly ferruginous than that 

below 2 0 

Oolitic limonite, rather soft and breaking with rough fracture, 

seen . . . . ... . . . .1 0 

Summarizing the preceding sections, we»hnd the thicknesses of ore actually 
seen, to be as follows : — 



s 

11 
fl 4> 

III 

£i 

II 

-II 

Is 

1 

s 

u 

1 

'Si . 

g:§ 

Hemstitic ore. 

Total. 


Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

i mile S. 15*^ W. from Bijori . ^ • 

1 2 

4 2 

... 

... 

5 4 

1 mile south of Bijori 

1 3 

3 7 


... 

4 10 

‘ BTorth side of Bijori 

... 

3 4 

... 

... 

8 4 

i mile east of B^ori 


2 0 

... 

• •a 

2 0 

800 jaords north of Bijori .^ . . . 

0 8 

2 9 

... 

eee 

3 5 

i mile sohth-west of Majhgaon 4 * • 

I 6? 

... 


4 0 

6 6? 

8oi^b*w4etstdcof Miyhgaon ^ 

• «a 

2 0 

... 


2 0 

1 sonth-wsat of Bhadora . . 

• as 

m 

0 10 

• se 

8 10 
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In the sections which are best seen there is about 5 feet of ore. In the others 
either a portion of the ore has been denuded away from the top, or the lowest beds 
are not visible. 

With reference to the important question whether the ii^n-bearing strata are 
continuous throughout the area over which the pits above noticed are scattered, it 
would be perhaps rash to express an unqualified opinion. The strata are most 
obscurely seen, being rarely visible except in the old pits, and seldom in them even 
except by clearing out the rubbish, by which they are more or less choked up* 
But I am certainly strongly inclined to believe that the ore will be found to occur 
continuously at the same horizon, although the details of the section may vary in 
different localities. Some of the sections given above show slight differences 
within a few yards even, but those in which the rocks are best seen agree in there 
being a foot or so of limonite with conchoidal fracture, covered by a thicker band 
of the softer kind of ore. 

The map scarcely indicates the form of the ground correctly. There is low 
ground, occupied by alluvium, on the borders of the streams, sloping gently 
upward to more elevated ground, where the surface rock is laterite, rather than 
definite hills and valleys. The ore beds generally occur near the foot of the lateritio 
slope, a little above the level of the alluvium. They have probably, therefore, been 
denuded away from some, at least, of the alluvial hollows. But these hollows 
occupy a far less area than the lateritic ground. In the latter I believe the or© will 
be found continuously ,* at or close to the surface in the lower ground, and 
obtainable by open workings, but in the more elevated tracts probably beneath such 
a depth of overburden as to necessitate shallow mines. The amount of ore must be 
very large. A continuous bed of even one yard only would contain more than 
eight million tons to a square mile. * 

About a mile north of Emelia there are two quarries about 100 yards apart. 

Emeluu That to the north was worked last year, and a consi- 

derable heap of ore was stacked at the time of my visit. 

The section includes — 


Ft. In. 

Surface soil ..0 2 

Highly femiginouB Bahdstone 1 8 

DiRintegrated ordinary laterite ....... 1 3 

PiBolitio iron ore, seen . . * . ... . .4 0 


The floor of the quarry is on the ore, so that the total thickness of the latter is not 
apparent. The strata dip about N. N. W. at 5°. The ore is somewhat diflerent to 
any that 1 have seen elsewhere. It consists of spherules of limonite (having an 
onion-like structure, and ranging up to an inch, or even more, in diameter, but 
usually not exceeding half an inch) which are embedded in a semi-ochreous cement 
consisting mainly of brown, but partly of red, oxide of iron. Most of the spherules 
on the surfaces of fracture remain unbroken, being tom out of their sockets on 
one side. 

In the other quarry the same beds are seen less fully. 

Ft. In. 

Surface soil 0 9 

Highly ferruginous sandstone • . , 10 

Disintegrated ordinary laterite 0 5 

Pisolitic iron ore, seen 18 
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Tlie ore is similar to that in the first quany, except that the cement contains 
more red oxide« Dip north-west at 6®. 

The ore in these quarries being on rising ground, and, where it is now ex- 
posed at least, close to the surface, is favourably situated for open workings. An 
Average sample from the first-mentioned gave — 


Ferric oxide • . ■ . 

lifanganese (calcnlsted as Mxig 0|). with traces of cobalt 

Phosphoric acid ...... 

Sulphuric acid 

Sulphur . . 1 

Loss on ignition 

Ignited insoluble residue . . . « . 

Alumina, lime and undetermined . . • 


77-81 = Iron 64*47 
1*54 
*82 
traces, 
traces. 

18*20 

3-27 

8*36 


100*00 


On the rising ground about a mile west-south-west of Jhijri several shallow 
Jhijri have been sunk, but they are now abandoned. Lumps 

of ore are freely scattered about over the surface, and here 
and there a thin bed is visible zn situ. The thickest I saw included 10 inches of 
pisolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture. 

At the base of an outlying hillock of laterite, about half a mile north-west of 
Kailwdra. Kailw&ra, there is a band of ore, similar to that near 

Jhijri, which has a thickness of not less than 20 inches. 

In a nalla, close to Mr. Olpherts’ paint mill on the Katni, a mass of some- 
Murwdra. what earthy limonite,^ mixed with red oxide, appears from 

beneath the alluvium for a distance of about 20 yards. 
It has an apparent schistose structure and is unlike any lateritic ore that I am 
acquainted with. On the other hand, it is very improbable that the Bijawar rocks 
should appear at the surface, which they could only do by very peculiar faulting, 
so that 1 feel uncertain as to the relations of the ore. It afforded — 


Ferric oxide . • . 

Lose on ignition . • • . 

Ignited insoluble residue . 
Undetermined (alumina and lime in part) 


76*23 = Iron 52*66 


11*08 

4*67 


100*00 


The Eanhw£ra hills (6 miles north-east of Murwdra) form a level plateau 

Eanhwdra hills. bounded by a sharply defined escarpment. The surface 
rock on top is ordinary laterite, while bands of rich iron 
ore outcrop along the face of the slope. 

Pisohtio limonite, in greats part of the kind with conchoidal fracture, forms 
a stroiig band at the top of th^ escarpment a quarter of a mile W. 20® K. of 
Pilongi There is little or no overburden on it. 

Ai foot of the gh4t, half a mile N. 2o® W. of Piprehta, a bed of similar 
ore Aot less than 2 feet thick is visible. 
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Not far from the top of the scarp above Piprehta there is a strong band of 
the same kind of ore. There appears to be another lower down, but the section 
is obscurely seen. 

On fche slope of the projecting spur, a quarter of a mile south-east of Pip- 
rehta, there are some old pita. In one of them the following section was 
measured : — 

Ft. In. 

Piflolitic limonifce, mainly of the kind with conchoidal fracture. 


in part somewhat ochreous, seen 2 10 

Coarse femiginous sandstone 16 

Compact, or slightly ochreous, limonite .... 02 

Do. red oxide of iron 0 8 

Lithomargic clay, seen 16 


there being 3 feet 3 inches of ore, with the top of the main band missing through 
denudation. The ore is 15 feet (vertically) below the top of the hill, which is 
about 70 yards to the north— • 

A sample from the main seam yielded on analysis : — 

Ferric oxide 
Phosphoric acid 
Sulphuric acid 
Sulphur .... 

Loss on ignition 
Ignited insoluble residue 
Alumina, lime and undetermined 

10000 


82-18 = Iron 67'62 
•76 
trace 
traces 
13-89 
1*67 
1-60 


It will bo noticed that this, as well as the other lateritic ores analysed, con- 
tains a much higher percentage of phosphorus than the hematites. In the latter 
the phosphoric acid ranges from -10 to *27 per cent. ; in the former from *76 to 
1*41 per cent. 

At the foot of the hill, below the pits just mentioned, there is a strong band 
of oolitic and pisolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture. 

To the north-west of Kamtarra (a village 1 mile south of Mohari) there 
are some old pits 25 feet above the foot of the escarpment, which is 70 feet high. 
The ore is pisolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture, and is not less than 12 
inches thick. There seems to be more than one band of ore besides that in the 
pits, but the section is veiy obscure. Large quantities of loose ore are strewn on 
the hill-side at different levels. 

Just west of Mohdri the hill is capped, with no overburden, by 2 feet 4 inches 
of oolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture. There are some old pits here, and 
others about half way down the hill. 

In the nalla just north of Mohdri there is — 

- . Ft. In. 

Oolitic limonite with conchoidal fracture, seen .*..09 
Slightly arenaceous limonite, in tbiiinish beds containing plant 

impressions 0 9 

Fermions sandstone, seen . 16 
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Near ihe boitbia of the gh&t, half a mile north-weet of Mohfiri, there is a 
baud of pisolitic limonite with eonchoidal fracture, seemingly about 2 feet thick. 
Higher up there is another strong band of similar ore. 

On the slope above Kanhwdra 2 feet 6 inches of same kind of ore, but some- 
what oohreouB in part, outcrops in one place. 

About half a mile south of Kanhwara the surface rock, at some little dis- 
tance from the foot of the escarpment, is pisolitic limonite with eonchoidal 
fracture. 

On comparing the above sections it will be seen that there is one band of 
ore near the top of the escarpment, another at the foot of it, and a third in an 
intermediate position. The thicknesses, in as far as I was able to ascertain 
them, were— 

Top team. Middle team. Bottom team, 

i Mile W. 2(f N. of Pilongfi Strong band 

i „ N. 20® W. of Piprehta . . ... ... Not less than 

• 2 feet. 

Piprehta ..... Strong band P ' 

i Mile 80 uth*e(iBt of Piprehta . . Not less than ... Strong band. 

3 feet 3 inches. 

North-west of Kamtarra • . . ... Not less than 


1 foot. 

WestofMohari .... Not less than P 

2 feet 4 inches. 

North of Mohdri .... ... ... Not less than 

1 foot 6 inches. 

North-west of Mohari . . . ... Strong band 2 feet P 

Kanhwdra ... 2 feet 6 inches 

South of Kanhwara ... ... ' ... P 

It is, 1 think, tolerably safe to estimate the average thicknesses of the seams 
at — 

Ft. In. 

Top scam 2 f> 

Middle seam 2 0 

Bottom seam 2 0 


The area of the plateau west of Moh&ri being about two and a half square 
miles, there would be in the — 

Top seam 19 million tons of ore. 

Middle seam 15 „ *, 

Bottom seam 15 „ „ 

A large amount of ore from the top seam is available hy open workings with 
free drainage in places where, as in some of the localities noticed above, it occurs 
at the very top of the escarpment with little or no overburden. A considerable 
quantity could also be got from the bottom seam, in the same way, in places 
where it extends into the plain at the foot of the slope. The great mass of ore from 
the two lower seams, however, and some probably from the top one, could only 
be obtained by mining. But mining in horizontal strata at such insignificant 
depths would be of the simplest^ kind, an immense quantity of ore being within 
roach by adits driven in from the f^e of the escarpment. 

In ibe above estimate no account has been taken of the Kanhw&ra hills east of 
Mohai'i, where theii) can be little doubt ore exists in equal abundance. 
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A considerable proportion of tbe ordinary latente contains a high percentage 

. , of iron, and in countries less faTOured than that under 

rdinary latente as ore, -^ould be looked on as a valuable ore. As a 

case in point, I may mention the hillock near Kail wdra previously alluded to. It 
is about 40 feet high, and formed of rock laterite of a common type. A carefully 
chosen average sample yielded — 

Fame oxide 68*27 = Iron 44*29 

Loss on ignition ...... 10*48 

Ignited insoluble residue .... 19‘86 

Undetermined (mainly alumina and lime) . 6‘B9 

10000 

1 ought not to conclude these notes on the iron ores of Jabalpur without 

„ „ , saying that they do not profess to give an account of 

Scope of notes. i Vi. • i i i i i ^ 

every locality in which such mineral resources are to be 

found. Iron is, ind^d, well known to oebur in places which I have not visited— 

at Grangai, for instance, near the marble rocks, and the Majliauli hills, west of 

Sohora. Such ores, however, are,, from their position, obviously out of count in 

connection with the IJmeria coal. In the localities I have described, there is a 

practically unlimited supply of high-class brown, red, and manganiferous ores, none 

of which are more than a few miles distant from the railway. So much being 

ascertained, it would be useless, at any rate until the question of working the 

ores takes a more definite form than at present, to spend time in the examination 

of the more remote and less important localities. 

Fluxes. 

The most important member of the Lower Yindhyan series, and that possess- 
ing the greatest constancy in the section, is a band of 
Vindhyan lime- gQi^e hundreds of feet in thickness. Consti- 

tuting, as it does, ne^'ly the highest subdivision of the 
series, and generally dipping towards the north at moderate angles, it occupies 
the lower portion of the Kymore escarpment (beqieath the sandstones of the 
upper series), or a belt of oountiy, of varying width, immediately to the south. 
In this position it extends from near Sasserdm to Bijeraghogarh, a distance of 
some 200 miles. In the neighbourhood of the latter town the outcrop is 
exceptionally wide, covering a breadth of more than 3 miles. A little west 
of Bijerdghogarh, however, the alluvium begins to encroach, the limestone out- 
crop rapidly narrows, and near the village of Kachgaon finally disappears beneath 
the more recent deposits^ . But it is practically certain that, although concealed, 
the limestone forms a continuous fringe, bordering the Upper Vindhyan rocks, 
from Kachgaon towards the south-west, and then eastwards again to Murw4ra. 
In the latter position there are numerous quarries sunk through the alluvium. 

These excavations are in a line running north and south from just south of 
the town to the base of Murwdra Hill Station. With one exception they appear 
to be all veiy nea^'ly on one strike. The depth of overburden in the different 

^ The narrow band, colored blue on tbe map, to the westward of Kachgaon, ig of shale, which 
occupies a position between the limestone and tbe Upper Vindhyan rocks above. 
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quarries vai*i6a from 10 to 25 feet, except in the most southern of the line, where it 
is less than 5. It consists of clay, with Lower Vindhyan shales and inferior shaly 
limestone, which overlie the band that is worked. The latter consists of grey 
limestone in beds of rather small thickness, averaging say 2 to 5 inches. A 


carefully chosen average sample gave— 

Carbonate of lime 94*65 

„ of magnesia (by diff.) 2*98 

„ of iron *68 

Phosphoric acid traces 

Sulpburio acid 0*00 

Sulphur traces* 

Ignited insoluble residue 1*79 


100*00 

—a result which shows the stone to be eminently suitable as a flux. 

The band of superior limestone (above and below whigh is inferior stone) is 
only some 10 feet thick, and as it dips (towards the west) at 15® — 20®, it cannot 
be followed towards the deep for any distance, the overburden even at the out- 
crop being excessive. The amount of stone therefore obtainable from the present 
quarries is limited. The outcrop of the whole band of limestone, however (which, 
as I have said, is some hundreds of feet thick in the Son Valley), probably extends 
for a considerable distance eastwards of the quarries beneath the laterite and allu- 
vium, and many other beds of good stone are probably concealed in that position. 
(There is indeed one excavation, some 130 yards east of the others, which has 
struck limestone, but of an inferior kind.) It is very doubtful, however, whether 
the more recent deposits are not too thick to allow of such being worked, even if 
found. A well in Mr. Olpherts* compounds, a few hundred yards east of the line 
of quarries, was sunk through 90 feet of clay without striking rock. 

In the event, then, of iron works on a large scale being started at Murwara, 
I think it is not impossible that,^sooner or later, the supply of limestone on the 
spot will fail. In this case search should be made a little south of where the 
railway passes through the^ymore hills (west of Ponchi). It is quite possible 
that the limestone is to be found there beneath a less depth of overburden than at 
Murwara, and a few shallow wells would be sufficient to settle whether it is or 
not. If not, perhaps the best plan would be to construct a tramway from Mur- 
wdra to the limestone area west of Bijeraghoghar, or to the latter town itself. 
Limestone is to be had there in unlimited quantity at the surface of the ground. 
The tramway, therefore, besides serving to bring in iron ore from the rich deposits 
of the Kanhwdra hills, and flux for smelting purposes, could supply lime- 
works on any required scale with stone, probably at a cheaper rate than it can be 
had now at Murwara, as the expense of removing such a mass of overburden would 
be avoided. As the MurwAra® lime is now exported as far even as Calcutta, a 
market would doubtless be found for a large supply, if deliverable at a sufficiently 
low rate. A certain amount bf passenger and ordinary goods traffic would also, 
no doubt, be obtainable for such a tramway as a feeder of the Bast Indian Bail- 

*•004. 

. * Or Katnl Murwira ia the name of the town, Katni that of the adjoining railway ttationu 
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way. As the countzy is nearly level, with only one stream of any size to cross, 
there would be no difficulty in construction. 

There is an unlimited supply of limestone to be obtained from the lameta beds. 

Besides the fact, however, that these rocks do not approach 
ometa limestone. railway anywhere north of Jabalpur, the stone is 

markedly inferior to that of Murwdra. An average sample, taken from several 
heaps collected for burning near Jabalpur, contained 21*38 per cent, of residue 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, the remainder being carbonate of lime, with trifling 
quantities of magnesia and iron. 

A pisolitic variety of laterite, containing, besides iron, a large proportion of 

alumina, occurs abundantly in the hills south of Mur- 
Alnminous laterite. . ti* i • a u • j js 

wara. If an aluminous flux should be required for 

smelting some of the hematite ores, the rock in question might perhaps be found 

useful. 


Dolomite. 

The occurrence of manganiferous iron ore, available for the production of spie- 
geleisen, would probably lead to Bessemer steel-making being included in any 
scheme for utilising the Jabalpur ores. If the basic process were adopted, dolomite 
for lining the converters would be required. The rock occurs in great abundance 
in the district, and, although very unequal in quality, can be obtained, by a little 
selection, of great purity. 

The well-known ‘marble rocks,’ which are situated about 2 miles from 
Marble rocks Mirganj station on the Great Indian Peninsular Bail* 

way (11 miles from Jabalpur and 68 from Murwdra), 
are dolomitic throughout. The rock has a saccharine texture, and is mainly of 
a pure white colour, although here and there it has a grey, yellow, or pink tinge. 
The bedding, as a rule, is not very thick, and in places it is quite thin, the rock 
verging towards a dolomitic schist. The greAter portion of the dolomite contains 
disseminated crystals of tremolite, and very often irregular strangulated layers 
of quartz parallel to the bedding. But rock free from visible impurity is to be 
obtained without any difficulty. A sample of such, of a pure white colour, and 
obtained from different spots, yielded — 

Carbonate of lime 65'48 

„ „ magnesia (by diff.) 43‘66 


Ignited insoluble residue 


This is a very close appioximation to normal dolomite, which contains 54*35 and 
45*65 per cent, of carbonate of lime and magnesia respectively. 

Dolomite of a somewhat less pure variety also occurs largely in the neighbour- 
hood of Sleemanabad. It is mostly grey, with occasional 
ear eemana . cherty and quartzose bands, but rock free from visible 
impurity can easily be got by selection, A sample taken from the side of the 
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nulwaj between Dharoli and Deori (2 miles from Sleemanabad station and 
20 from Murwdra) gave— • 

Carbonate of lime ....*•••* 52*46 

„ „ magnesia (by diff.) 88*22 

„ „ iron ......... 2*76 

Ignited insoluble residue 6*57 


100*00 

The same band of rock is also found close to the Sleemanabad station. 


Fireclay. 


Amdari. 


Firebricks have been made in the Jabalpur jail from clay obtained from the 
Upper Gondwana beds, in the neighbourhood of Jackson’s 
Jabalpur. hotel. Last year 1 made some trial of their infusibility on 

a small scale. Three sharp-edged fragments, together with three similar fragments 
of a Scotch firebrick, from Kilmarnock, were placed in a covered crucible, and 
exposed for an hour to a dazzling white heat in a Fletcher^s injector gas furnace. 
After cooling it was found that the edges of none of the fragments showed even 
incipient signs of fusion. The fragments of both bricks had acquired a slight 
glaze on the parts forming portions of the original surfaces, and when broken 
were found to have become extremely hard (so as to resist the point of a knife), 
somewhat porous, and the fracture semi-vitreous looking. The Jabalpur brick, 
before heating, had a smoother fracture than the Scotch one, and was much softer 
and more easily broken. After heating, however, both seemed to be equally hard. 

B4bu Hira L41, of the Geological Surveyt, recently forwarded some clay, similar 
in appearance to that from which the Jabalpur bricks were 
made, which he found in the Upper Gondwana strata in the 
hill west of Amdari, a village 14 miles south-west of Chandia. He states that 
the clay occurs in considerable quahtity. It is a white indurated kind, breaking 
with a semi-conchoidal fracture when dry. When powered moderately finely*, 
it yielded a highly plastic baass with water. From this small bricks with sharp 
square edges were made, naeasuring Similar bricks were made 

from fireclay from Glenboig and Gamkirk (Scotland) and from Raniganj, One 
of each was enclosed in a covered crucible, with one end resting on the bottom, 
and the other touching the side. After exposure for an hour to a dazzling white 
heat in an injector furnace the edges of the Amdari brick were only slightly 
rounded, but the brick had softened sufficiently to allow it to bend somewhat, 
until partially supported by the side of the crucible. It had not contracted in a 
marked degree. The Glenboig and Garnkirk bricks remained with perfectly sharp 
^'es and contracted very slightly; the former showed no trace of bending, while 
the latter was bent in a very slight degree. The Raniganj brick had the edges 
completely rounded, and was speduoed to a senu-fused condition. 


1 Sifted through a sieve of 88 holes to the linear inch. 

• The temperature was sufficiently high to soften the cover of a crucible from the Battersea 
works, and allow it to sagg downwards. 
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Some of the powdered Amdari clay was subsequently washed by suspension 
in water, dried, repowdered and sifted, and made into bricks of the same kind, 
which were similarly heated. The edges were very slightly rounded, and the bricks 
bent somewhat from their own weight, but decidedly less than that made from 
unwashed clay. 

Although the clay, then, showed itself to be inferior to Scotch clay, good fire- 
bricks could probably be made from it, especially if washed. Similar clay is 
doubtless to be found elsewhere in the Upper Gondwana area, and one may expect 
the coal measures of Umeria to contain fireclays like those of JEldniganj and other 
coal fields. 


Murwaka as a site por Iron-works, 

In the preceding remarks 1 have more than once alluded to Murwdra as a site 
for future iron- works. The advantages of the position are not far to seek. The 
two primary conditions in selecting a site are firstly, that there shall be an ample 
supply of water, and secondly, that the spot shall bo on the line of railway. 
Now, between Gosulpur, in the neighbourhood of the most important hematite and 
manganiferous deposits, and Umeria, via Murwara, the East Indian Railway 
and the projected line to Umeria only cross three streams of any size, namely, 
the Heran, south of Sehora; the Katni, at Murwara; and the Mahanaddi, near 
Chandia. The first of these is obviously too far away from the coal-field. The 
Mahanaddi is within a comparatively short distance of the coal, which forms the 
heaviest individual item of haulage, but not only would the ore and flux have to 
be taken fi*om near, or beyond, Murwdra to the Mahanaddi, but all the iron pro- 
duced would have to be carried from the Mahanaddi to Murwara, Roughly 
speaking, there would bo the haulage of ore + flux + iron versus the haulage of 
coal^. 

Murwara, as will have been seen, occupies a central position with reference to 
the diiferent mineral products required. It Is actually on limestone, and within 
less than 15 miles of an unlimited supply of the same mineral to the north- 
east. It is in the immediate neighbourhood of the latfiritic brown ores, and about 
equally distant from the Umeria coal-field to the south-east, and the hematite and 
manganiferous ores to the south-west, while dolomite is to be had within 20 miles 
by railway. The Katni, which flows past Murwara, is a stream with a drainage 
area of 230 square miles above the town, and there is an abundant supply of water 
throughout the year®. 

^ If the new line were continued to Bclaspur a certain quantity of iron would find its wa}' 
to the south-east, but the amount would probably be a small proportion of the total made. 

® It appears from data kindly supplied to me by Mr. V. Pout, Resident Engineer of the East 
Indian Railway at Jabalpur, that in April last year, when the stream would be almost at its lowest, 
there was a flow of 996 cubic feet per minute. 

A magnificent sheet of water could be formed by throwing a dam across the gorge, through 
which the Katni flows just west of Miirwdra, and a suflicieut head of water perha()s obtained to 
work heavy machinery ; to ascertain the exact fall obtainable would require actual levelling. The 
reservoir, however, could unfortunately only be made at the expense of submerging a large area of 
cultivated land. 
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On Lateritic and other Manganese Ore occurring at Gosulpur, Jabalpur District, hg 
F. R. Mallet, F.G.S., Geological Suroey of India. 

In a previous volume of the Records ^ some account is given of tbe manga* 
nese ore at Gosulpur, which was visited by the Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey in 1879. The sections then available for examination were very poor 
indeed, but, judging from which could be seen, Mr. Medlicott thought that a 
large supply of the ore could probably be depended on. The following year a shaft 
was sunk with a view of testing the richness of the deposit. When this had reached 
a depth of 20 feet, the engineer in charge reported “ that all trace of the ore was 
lost at a depth of 9 feet from the surface, at which depth a yellow subsoil, resem- 
bling ochre, was entered ; that about cubic feet of ore were obtained, and even 
this small quantity of rather an inferior quality ; that in consequence I recom- 
mended and discontinued operations.” As this discouraging result was at variance 
with the hope previously entertained of a considerable supply, I was directed to 
take the opportunity, while in the neighbourhood recently, of visiting the locality 
and seeing how the discrepancy was to be explained. 

The shaft is dug on the site of the pre-existing holes examined by Mr. Medli- 
cott, from which the ore had been extracted for use in glass-making at Murwara 


and elsewhere. The section comprises— 

Feet. 

a, Laterite . . . . . . . . . 4 to 6. 

h. Manganese ore . • . . • • . . . . 2 „ 2|. 

e, Laterite containing some nodules of manganese ore, about . 6 


d, Distintegrated quartz schist dipping at a high angle (to bottom of shaft) 7 

The manganese ore b, which, as mentioifbd in the previous notice ispyrolusite 
mixed with some psilomelane, occurs in the form of irregular spongy nodules 
varying in size from a fraction of an inch to several inches diameter, and averag- 
ing perhaps half an inch to 1 or 2^nches. These seem to constitute an irregular 
layer, which is 2 feet thick, or rather more, at the shaft. It is exposed in 
two or three other places wHhin a length of 20 feet. The level varies somewhat 
even in this short distance, and, as pointed out by Mr Medlicott, the ore found 
in the village well, 120 yards to the east, is at a lower level than that 
at the shaft. This difference is, I think, to be ascribed to the laterite (including 
the ore) having been deposited on an irregularly denuded floor of Bij^war rocks. 

There is little or no laterite of the ordinary (ferruginous) type included in 
the manganese stratum, and the separation between this stratum and the laterite 
above is tolerably well deflned ; that between the manganese and the laterite below 
is not BO well marked, the laterite containing occasional nodules of pyrolusite 
through it. The laterite above and below the ore looks somewhat like the detrital 
variety, tut experience elsewhere has led me to believe that the rock laterite ^ has 
a tendency to disintegrate intq a mass of irregular nodular fragments, which bear 

»Vol. XII, p.99. 

p. 100. 

• By ‘rock laterite ' I mean the first form of laterite mentioned on page 117. The term is no 
doubt open to criticism, but is convenient and serves to avoid circumlocution. 
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a yeiy close resemblance to tbe detritaJ fonn. Taking into account that no dis* 
tinctly foreign matter is visible in the rock in question ; that undoubted rock late* 
rite occurs close by ; and that the manganese ore is pyrolusite, not psilomelane (a 
point to which I shall allude again), I do not think there can be any reasonable 
doubt that the laterite, inclusive of the ore, is rock laterite, not detrital. Such 
is the view which Mr. Medlicott also took : “ This laterite is of the older type ; at 
least in the exposed sections I could not detect any palpable debris^ which gene- 
rally characterises the secondary or detrital laterite. It is therefore presumable 
that the lumps of ore are in nate, and that the manganese is an integral component 
of the laterite in this position.”' 

With reference to the original source from which the manganese was derived, 
it is I think scarcely open to doubt that it is to be sought in the strong band of 
manganiferous micaceous iron which outcrops along the southern side of the Lora 
range and again at Oosalpur*^ But, as 1 said in the preceding paper, the man- 
ganese in this ore occurs mainly, if not entirely, in the form of psilomelane, 
while the manganese of the laterite is mainly pyrolusite. The latter, therefore, 
cannot be the result of mere mechanical degradation and transport, unless it be 
supposed that the nodules in which the ore occurs are pebbles, originally of one 
mineral which has subsequently been changed into another. This mode of origin 
is rendered very unlikely by the absence of any other recognisable debris in the 
manganese stratum. 

If the latter be not a mechanical deposit, it must be a chemical one. Carbonate 
of manganese being, like carbonate of iron, soluble in water holding carbonic acid 
in solution, the former metal is capable of being leached out and re-deposited in the 
same, or nearly the same, way as the latter*. During the deposition of the main 
stratum of manganese ore, the water appears to have held little but manganous 
carbonate in solution, while at the time the laterite below was formed, ferrous 
carbonate was the chief substance dissolved, but with some manganous salt, the 
manganese subsequently separating itself into nodules by segregatory action. 
Specimens may be obtained consisting in part of ordinary laterite, and partly of 
manganese oxide. 

The occurrence of this manganese laterite, interbedded with ordinary ferrugi- 
nous laterite, furnishes, I think, strong evidence in favour of the view as to the 
origin of the latter which I have advocated in a former paper \ namely, that 
laterite is (in as far as the iron is concerned) a chemical deposit due to the 
leaching out and redeposition of iron through the agency of decaying vegetation 
and the carbonic acid produced by its decomposition, I of course am speaking of 
the first only of the three forms of laterite which I believe are now generally 
recognised, viz 

l5^. — Laterite due to deposition, and excluding the Srrf form. 

2nd. — Laterite due to the alteration of other rocks in situ *. 

* Vol. XII. page 99. 

* Page 102. 

* Tide Vol. XIV, page U5. 

* Ibid, page 139. 

* Some examplea of this form are noticed in tbe preceding paper, pages 97, 98. 
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3rd. — Detrital laterite due to the denudation and redeposition of the or 
2nd form. 

With reference to the amount of manganese ore obtainable, it is not easy to 
form any decided opinion. I think, however, that there is a fair chance of the 
layer being somewhat extensive, although very likely subject to much irregularity 
in level and the amount of overburden covering it, and perhaps in thickness also. 
When there is a demand for the mineral, the bed might be followed from the present 
diggings, and the superincumbent laterit utilised for road metal on the Deccan 
road which’ passes close by. 

It will have been seen that the reason why so little ore was obtained from the 
.shaft was that the latter passes through the manganese stratum into quartz schist 
below it. The shaft, indeed, merely exposed the thickness of the bed, but proved 
nothing as to its lateral extension. 

. In the preceding paper I have pointed out that a considerable quantity of 
psilomelane occurs with the manganiferous micaceous iron at Gosulpur. If the 
latter were worked in connection with iron-making, the psilomelane would be 
raised at the samo time, and available as an ore of manganese. On assay it 
yielded 83*20 per cent, of available peroxide, or about the same amount as the 
lateritic pyrolusito. From both sources combined it may be reasonably hoped 
that a considerable supply of ore will be procurable when there is a demand for 

it 


Further notes on the Umaria Coal-field (^South Bewah Oondwana Basin) y by Theo. 

W. H. Hughes, A.B.S.M., F.G.S., Geological Survey of India. 

In my notes of last year on the Umaria ^oal-field were embodied the general 
results inferable from the evidence afiordod by the preliminary exporiments 
carried out under the management of tho Bewah State : that coaly matter 
occurred in abundance ; that it lay at a shallow depth from the surface over 
a proved area of I'g' square miles ; tlk.t it thickened to the deep ; that the gradient 
was low and advantageous for working; and that the quality of the coal at the 
outcrop was encouraging. * 

The promise was a fair one, and from the exceptionally commanding geogra- 
phical position of the field it required small advocacy to show that if the expect- 
ations based on the introductory enquiries were confirmed, a splendid reserve of 
coal had been established. I am happy to say that Captain Barr, the Political 
Agent of Bewah, has keenly appreciated the exigencies of the case, and his fur- 
ther sanction has been obtained for carrying out such trials as shall set at rest any 
apprehensions that prudence may give rise to. 

1 confess that I have little or no misgiving as to the worth of the Umaria and 
the adjacent Johilla fields, and 1 have belief enough in my opinion to give 
it expression. But I admit the necessity of verification; and, in view of the 
important issues dependent upon the true practical estimate of these fields, I 
sti^ngly commend the course that had been suggested of reducing to its narrowest 
Ihniis the margin of uncertainty regarding the naiqre, quality, and permanency of 
their seams. 
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To achieve this object it was determined tlj4t the coal should be approached 
i:^der the ordinary conditions of approved mining. There were two plans open 
oi.jsi.jii. . ji for adoption, either to drive an incline from tbe outcrop, or 

to sink a shait to the scam. The second method was pre- 
ferred, as being in every sense more workman-like, and as affording more scope 
for eflBciently dealing with an influx of water ; and on the 11th March 1888, a pit 
of 10 feet internal diameter was commenced under the charge of Mr, Thomas 
Forster, M.E. 

The position of the pit is near No. 8 bore-hole, where Mr. StewaH struck coal 
at 93 feet from the surface and recorded the thickness of 
'no *8 bore-h^" seam as 10 feet. I had a strong wish to go further 
Y . to the deep towards No. 9 bore-hole, but 1 was deterred 

by the dread of water, and the possibly heavy outlay that would have to be 
incurred for pumping machinery. 


In an untried field it is always impossible to gauge the water difficulty, and 
I selected the spot for the trial shaft where 1 anticipated the least amount of 
inconvenience on this score. The choice has been up to the present justified by 
the results, for though the shaft is 40 feet deep one work- 
man occasionally bailing suffices to keep it diy. Should 
the pleasant expectation that this fact gives rise to be strengthened by further 
experience, I would certainly recommend another pit near No. 0 bore-hole 
being put down. In the future development of the field, it would act as a 
ventilation channel ; and in the initiatory stage it would yield another point where 
the quality of the coal might be judged. 


According to the journals of last year, two scams measuring respectively 


No. 9 bore-hole. 


10 feet and 6 feet were passed through in No. 9 boring, 
and I remember that the coal brought up in the sludger was 


very clean and bright. The section of the hol% is as follows : — 


No. 9 bore-bole— 

• 

1. Black surface soil 1' 0" 

2. Brown sandy soil ........ 7' 0" 

3. Brown sandstone ....... *•>’ 0" 

4. Red sandstone ........ 39' 0" 

6. Carbonaceous slmlj saiidstone ..... 3' 0" 

6. Carbonaceous sandstone . . . . • 13' 0" 

7. Coal . . ‘ 9" 

8. Carbonaceous sbnlti 1' 0" 

9. Carbonaceous sbuljf sandstone ..... 3' 0" 

10. Coal .. I ‘ 70' O'' 

11. Carbonaceous sbal}! sandstone 3' 0" 

12. Carbonaceous shall) ....... 1' 0" 

13. Coal . . ; ^'0" 

14. Carabouaceous shafe 1' 0" 

15. Coal . . ; * . . 9" 


Total 


92' 0' 
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As the trial shaft has not yet reached coal, I have not mnch to comment 
upon ; but I would explain that a more favourable record of labour could have 
been shown had local skilled artizans been available, and had not vexatious 
delays occurred in procuring and transporting the mining plant, and in gathering 
together the necessary building materials. It has also been a misfortune that 
Mr. Forster was continuously indisposed, and that his illness at one time was so 
aggravated that he had to go to Jabalpur for European medical advice. Not- 
withstanding all these drawbacks, very fair progress has been made ; and com- 
pared with the experience during the early days in the Wardha Valley coal-field, 
there is considerable room for congratulation. 

The main operations are those in connection with the shaft and the workings 
that will be extended from it ; but in order to gain some immediate information 
respecting the seam, and at the same time win a little coal for night fires, smiths 
fires, limestone burning and brick burning, a narrow 6-feet incline was driven 
^ ^ down to the deep from the quarry made last year. It has 

nc me 6 wi e. been advanced a distance of 20 yards. Throughout that 

length the seam retains nearly the thickness that it has at the outcrop, and for 
comparison I give the sections that are seen at the extreme ends of the incline. 




Outcrop (1882). 

Heading (1883). 

(«) 

Coal hard 

6" 

10" 


Stony band 

1" 

W 

(o) 

Coal bright 

6^' 

r 

(«0 

„ bard 

r 

6" 

(«) 

„ bright 

6" 

6" 

iS) 

bard 

4" 

li" 

is) 

Stone band 

2" 


W 

Coal bard 

2' 0" 

2' O' 



4' 8" 

4' 8i" 


Mr. Forster says that the coal ^wnrks easily, and that there is a thin band of 
soft shale under the bottom of the seam which will faci- 
of^be pricking, and so reduce very materially the amount 

of waste. The roof is an excellent one, and not a single 
stick of timber has been required to support it. This is a most favourable feature 
in the estimation of the seam, for when a roof is bad the expenditure under the 
heading of timber forms a considerable item. With respect to the quality, the 
bottom 2 feet and the bright coals are excellent ; but the hard band lettered (d), 
and which varies in thickness, would have to be picked out, as it clinkers very 
easily. The addition to the cost of getting the coal that this picking would 
entail might be set down at quarter of an anna a ton. 

The operations are not sufficiently advanced yet to yield facts on which to base 


conclusive inferences ; but I may venture to say that the aspect of affairs up 
to the present is not discouraging. 

The amount so far expended on the works and establishment is Rs. 8,000, 
and a further sum of Rs. 10,005 has been allowed for the 
xpon iture, compietion of the enquiry, including the raising of 500 
tons of coal. 
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At a small additional cost the Johilla vya,lley seams can be tested, as the 
J li'll seams necessary machinery and other plant will be at hand, and 
trained men will be available. 1 would strongly urge that 
these seams be not overlooked, and a less elaborate method of procedure to that 
adopted in the Umaria field may be followed. 

A period of six or seven months ought to be quite time enough in which to 
carry out the plans now in hand, and by the end of the next working season, I 
trust we shall be able to give practical answers to all practical questions. 

Umaria, 

23rc2 May 1882. 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

Donon, 

Coal from Kywaising, Henzada, Burma. 

Thb Chibf Commissioreb, Bubma. 
Auriferous quartz from various localities in the Nilgiri district, Madras. 

H. Bbouoh SMrTH. 

Tinstone from Mt. Bischof, Tasmania. 

W. G. Olphbbts. 

Heulandite from Dumbartonshire, and two concretions from the Permian limestone of 
Sunderland. 

Db. G. Watt. 

Bed hematite, micaceous iron, and limonite from the Jabalpur district, with a bloom of iron 
smelted from each ore ; also pyrolusite from Gosulpur. 

W. G. Olphbbts. 

A slab of Bhanrer sandstone with dendritic markings, from near Satna, £• 1. B. 

• G. Peddib. 

Opal in a ferruginous matrix, from Queensland. 

G. Neyill. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBEA.BY. 

Fboh 1st Jahuaby to 31st Mabch 1883. 

Titles of Books. Donors, 

Abich Hbebmahn. — Geologische Forschungen in den Kaukasischen Landern. Theil II, 
with Atlas ^1882), 4to. &, foL, Wien. 

Bbonn's. — Klassen und Orqnungen des Thier-Beichs. 

Band I, (Protozoa, lief. 14 — 19. 

« Band Abth. Ill, Beptilien, Lief. 35 (1882), 8vo., Leipzig. 
Capellini, G.— Congr^s Gdblogique International. 2me Session, Bologne, 1881, (1882), 8vo., 
* pht., Bologi^, 

The Authobs 

Catalogue of the Jeypore Exhibition for Indian Baw Produce, Arts and Manufactures (1883), 
8vo., Calcutk. 

The Hont. Sect. 

Church, Arthur Hebbbbi.— Laboratory Guide for Agricultural Students, 5th Edition 
(1882), 8 vo 4 London. 
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ntles qf Books, ^ Donors. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Articles exhibited at the Calcutta Exhibition of Indian Art Manu- 
factures, 1882, held at the Indian Museum in Januaiy 1882, (1883), f sc!)** 
Calcutta. 

The Secbetaby* 

Dewilque, M. G. — Sur la nouvelle note de M. E. Dupont concernant sa revendication de 
priority (1882), 8vo., pbt., Bruxelles. 

The Authob. 

Dutton, C. E.— Report on the Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah, with Atlas, (1880), 
4to., Washiogton. 

Herb. Db. Oswald. — Flora Fossilis Arctica, Band VI, Abtb. 2 (1882), 4to., Zurich. 

IIOFFJIEISTEB, Db. Webneb. — Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, including Nepal 
and other parts of the Himalayas, to the borders of Thibet (1848), 8vu., 
Edinburgh. 

Keane, Augustus H.— Asia, with Ethnological Appendix ; edited by Sir Richard Temple 
(1882), 8vo., London. 

Lasaulx, Db. A. Von. — Elemente der Petrograpbie (1876), 8vo., Bonn. 

Novak, Db. O. — Studien an Hypostomen Bobmischer Trilobitcn (1880), 8vo., Prag. 

The Authob, 

„ Fauna der Cyprisschiefer des Bgerer Tertiarbeckens (1877), 8vo., Vienna. 

The Authob. 

„ Ueber Gryllacris Bohemica einen neuen Locustidenrest aus der Steinkohlen- 
formation von Stradonitz in Bohmen (1880), 8vo., Wien. 

The Authob. 

„ Bemerkungen zu Kayser’s " Fauna der Altcren Devon-Ablagerungen de 
Harzes ” (1880), 8vo., Wien. 

The Authob. 

„ Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Bryozoen der Bohmischen Kriedeformation 
(1877), 4to., Wien. 

The Authob, 

„ Ueber Bdbmisobe, Thii^ngische, Greifensteiner and Harzer Tentaculiten 
(1882), 4to., Wien. 

The Authob. 

Quenstedt, Fb. Aug.— Handbuch der Petrefaktenkunde. Aullage 3, Lief 6—7 (1882), 4to. 
Tubingen. 

„ Petrefactenkunde Deutschlands, Basd VII, heft 3, Gastropoden 

(1882), 8vo., Leipzig. 

Ramsay, Alexander. — Rudiments of Mineralogy, 2nd Editior (1874), 8vo., London. 

Renault, M. B. — Cours de Botanique Fossile. Ann^e III, Foug^res (1883), 8vo., Paris. 

Richthofen, Babon F.— The Natural System of Volcanic Rocks, Vol I (1868), 4to., San 
Francisco. 

Rosenbusch, H.— Mikroskopische Physiographie der Massigen Gesteine (1877), 8vo., Stutt- 
gart. 

The Norwegian North- Atlantic Expedition, 1876-1878, VIII Zoology ; Mollusca I, Buccinidae, 
by Herman Freile ; IX Chemistry by Ludwig Sjhmelck (1882), 4to., Chris- 
. tiania. 

Edl. Commeb., Nobwbgian Nokth-Altantic Expedition. 

ZiBHXL, Db. Febdikand. — Untercuchungen iiber die Mikroskopische Zusammensetzung und 
Structur der Basaltgesteine (1870), 8vo., Bonn. 
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Titles of Boohs. Donors. 

ZiTTEL ,Kabl. a.— H andbuch der Paloontolo^ie, Band I, Abth. II, Lief 2 (1882), 8vo., 
• Muncben. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, &c. 

Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Neue Folge, Band XVII, No. 13, & XVIII, Nos, 1— 
(1882-63), 8yo., Leipzig, 

Annales des Mines, 8me Se'rie, Vol. I, livr. 4 (1882), 8vo., Paris. 

L’Admins. des Mines, 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 6me S^rie, Botanique, Tome XIV, Nos. 4 to G, & XV, No. 1, 
(1882-83), 8vo., Paris. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 6th Series, Vol. XI, Nos. 61 — 63 (1883), 8vo. 
London. 

Atbenseiim, Nos. 2876—2888 (1882-83), 4to., London. 

Beibliitter zu den Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band VI, Nos. 11 & 12; VII, No. 1, 
(1882-83), 8vo., Leipzig. 

Bibliothbque Universelle, Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, 3me Pdriode, Tome 
VIII, Nos, 9—11 (1882), 8vo.. Genhve. 

Biblioth^que Universelle et Revue Suisse, Sme P^riode, Tome XVI, Nos. 47 & 48 ; XVII 
No. 49 (1882-83), 8vo., Lausanne. ’ 

Botanisches Centralblat^ Band XII. Nos. 9—13, and XIII, Nos. 1—7 (1882-83), 8vo., 
Cassel. 

Chemical News, Vol. XL VI, Nos. 1202—1205 ; and XLVII, No. 1206 — 1214 (1882-83) 4to 
London. 

Colliery Guardian, Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1144 — 1148 ; and XLV, Nos, 1149—1156 (1882-83), 
fol., London. 

Das Ausland. Jahrg. LV, Nos. 49—62 ; and LVI, Nos. 1—8 (1882-83), 4lo., Muncben. 

Geological Magazine, New Series, Decade Jp, Vol. IX, No, 12.; and X, Nos. 1—3 (1882-83), 
8vo., London. 

Iron, Vol. XX, Nos. 617—520 ; and XXI, Nos. 621—529 (1882-83), fol., London. 

Journal de Conchy liologio, 3me, Sdrie, Tome XXII, No. 3 (1882), 8vo., Paris. 

Journal of Science, 3rd Series, Vol. IV, No. 108 ; a^d V, No. 109 (1882-83), 8vo., London. 

The Editob. 

Just, De. Leop,— Botanischer Jahresbericht, Jahrg. VI, AJbth. II, heft 4 and 5 ;and VII, 
Abth. II, heft 2 (1882-83), 8vo., Berlin. 

London, EdinburgU, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, and Journal of Science, 6th Series, 
Vol. XV, Nos^ 91 — 93 (1883), 8vo., London. 

Mining Journal, with Supplement, Vol. LII, Nos. 2467—2471 ; and LIII, Nos. 2472—2479, 
(1882-83), fol., London. 

Naturae Novitates, Nos. 24— $5(1822), and Nos. 1—4 (1883), (1882-83,) 8vo, Berlin. 

Nature, Vol. XXVII, Nos. GSjt— 696 (1882-83), 4to., London. 

Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralo^ie, Geologie und Palaeontologie, Jahrg. 1883, Band I, heft 1 
(1883), 8vo., Stuttgart. 

„ II Beilage-Bahd. heft 2 (1882), 8vo., Stuttgart. 

Palseontographica, Band XXI^, lief. 2 (1882), 4to., Cassel. 

Petermann's Geographische Mittheilungen, Band XXVIII, No. 12 ; and XXIX, Nos. 1 — 3, 
(1882>83), 4td, Gotha. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, New Series, Vol. XXIII, No. 89 (1883), Svo,, 
London. ^ 

Zoological Record for 1881, Voi, XVIll (1882), 8vo., London. 
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GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS. REPORTS, Ac. 

Bomb AT. — Report on the Adminisiration of the Bombay Presidency for 1881-82 (1882)f 
Svo., Bombay. 

Bombay Goyxbkmbnt. 

British Bubma.— Report on the Administration of British Burma during 1881-82 (1882), 
flsc., Rangoon. 

Chief Commissiohbb of British Bubma. 

India.— Catalogue of books in the Library of the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter Master 
General’s Dept, in India. Part I. Nominal Order, with Accessions to 30th 
June 1882. Part II. Classified Order (1882), 8to., Simla. 

Quab. Master Gbnl., Intbli.. Branch. 

^ Extract from General Walker's Report on the Operations of the Survey of India 
for the year 1881-82. The Earthquake on the Slat December 1881 (1882), 
fisc., Calcutta. 

SUBYEYOB GbnEBAL OF InDIA. 

,, Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Yol. II, part 1 (1882), 4to., Calcutta. 

Meteobological Reports b to Goyt. of India. 

„ Registers of Original Observations in 1882, reduced and corrected, January and 
February 1882 (1882-83), 4to., Calcutta. 

Meteobological Rspobtbb to Goyt. of India. 

„ List of Officers in the Survey Departments on Ist January 1883 (1883), fisc., 
Calcutta. 

Rby. and Agbi. Deft. 

„ Ross, Libxtt. Col. E. C. — Report on the Administration of the Persian Gulf 
Political Residency, and Muscat Political Agency for the year 1881-82 
(1882), 8vo., Calcutta. 

• Foreign Department. 

Madras. —Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during 1881-82 (1882),. 
8vo., Madras. 

• Madbas Govt. 

W. Pbo VINCES. — White, Edmund.— Report on the Census of the N. W. Provinces and 

Oudh, 1881 (1882), fisc., Allahabad. 

, Goyt. N. W. P. and Oudh. 

„ „ Do. do. and Supplement (1882), fisc., Allahabad. 

Rev. and Agbi. Dept. 

Punjab.— Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 1881-82 
(1882), 8vo., Lahore. 

Punjab Govt. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, Ac., OF SOCIETIES, SURVEYS, &c. 


Amsterdam. — Jaarboek van het Mijnwezen in Nederlandscb Oost-IndiS, Jahrg. XI, No. % 
(1882,) 8vo., Amsterdam, 


NSTHEBLiNDS COLONIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Basel. — Verhandlungen der Natuiforschenden Gesellschaft in Basel, VoL II, heft 2, pp. 
137 — 168, and heft 3^ pp. 243— 29C (1859), 8vo., Basel. 

The Society. 

Berlin.— Sitzungsberichte der Eoniglich. PreussiSchen Alademie der Wissenschaften zn 
Berlin, I— XVIf (1882), 4to., Berlin. 


The Academy. 
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Bbblin.— ‘ZeitBcbrift der Deutsoheii Geologischen Gesellschaft, Band XXXIY, heft 3 (1882)i 

• 8vo., Berlin. 

The Society. 

BpUBi.Y.-— Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XY, No. 40, 
(1883), 8vo., Bombay. 

The Society. 

Boston. — Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, New Series, Yol. IX 
(1882), 8vo., Boston. 

The Academy* 

„ Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Yol. Ill, Nos. 4 — 6 (1882), 
4to., Boston. 

The Society, 

„ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Yol. XXI, parts 2—3 
(1882), 8vo., Boston. 

The Society. 

Bbeslau. — Neunundfunfzigster Jahres-Bericht der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Yaterlan 
dische Cultur fiir 1881 (1882), 8vo., Breslau. 

The Society. 

Bbussels. — Bulletin de la Socidtd Eoyale Beige de Geographic, Ann^o YI, No 6 (1882), 
8vo., Bruxelles. 

The Society. 

„ Bulletin da Musde Royale d'Histoire Naturelle de Belgique, Tome 1, 1882. 
Nos. 2 — 3 (1882), 8vo., Bruxelles, 

, The Museum. 

„ Extrait du Bulletin du Mus^e Royale d’ Histoiro Naturelle de Belgique, Tomli 
I (1882), 8vo., Bruxelles. ^ 

The Museum. 

„ Mus^e Royale d* Histoiro Naturelle de Belgique. Service do la Carte Gdologique 
du Royaume. Explication do la Feuille de Ciney, par Dupont et Michel 
Mourlon. With fol. maps (1882), 8wo., Bruxelles. 

The Museum. 

„ Procbs-Yerbal de la Soci^td Royale Malacologique de Belgique, pp. LXXY- 
CLIY (1882), 8vo., Bruxelles. 

The Society. 

Buffalo— Bulletin of the BufEalo Society of Natural Sciences, Yol. IV, No. 3 (1882), 8vo., 
Buffalo. 

The Society. 


Calcutta. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Yol. L, Extra No. to 
Part I (1882), j^nd Yol. LI, Part I, Nos. 3 and 4, and Part II, Nos. 2—4 
(1882-83), 8vo., Calcutta. 


»> 


» 


The Society, 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. IX-X (1882), and No. I 
(1883), (1882-88), 8vo., Calcutta. 

The Society. 

Memoirs of the Geological Surrey of India, Yol. XIX, Part 3 (1883), 8vo., 
Calcutta. ^ 
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Calcutta.— Palffiontologia Indica, Series XII, VoL IV, Part 1 ; Series XIII, Vol. I, Part 4, 
fasc. 1 ; Series XIV, Vol. I, Part 3, faso. 2 : and series X, Vol. II, Part 4 
(1882), 4to., Calcutta. 

Geological Survey of Iiri>iA. 

„ Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVI, pt. 1 (1883), 8vo., Calcutta. 

Geological Suevey op India. 

„ Report of the Archseological Survey of India, Vol. XV (1882), 8vo., Calcutta. 

Home Department. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Annual Deport of the Curator of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
for 1881-82 (1882), 8vo., Cambridge. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, New Series, 
Vol. X, Part 2 (1882), 4to., Cambridge. 

The Academy. 


Copenhagen,— Mdmoires de T Academic Royale de Copenhague, 6me Serio, Vol. I, Nos. 6— 
8, and II, No. 3 (1882), 4to., Copenhagen. 

The Academy. 

„ Oversigt over det kong. danske Videnskabemes Selskabs, No. 2 (1882), 8vo., 

Copenhagen 

The Academy. 

Dehra Dun. — Account of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
Vols. VII and VIII (1882), 4to., Dehra Dun. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
Dresden.— Sitzungsberichte und Abhandlungen der Natnrwissenchaftlichen Gesellschaft 
Isis in Dresden, Jahrg. 1882, Juli bis Dec. (1883), 8vo., Dresden. 

The Society. 


Edinburgh. — Proceedings of the Royal Sociely of Edinburgh, Vol. X, Nos. 104—106 
(1878-80), 8vo., Edinburgh. 

The Society. 


Glabus. — Verhandlungen der Schweizerischen Naturforscbenden Gcsellschaft in Linthal. 
65 JahresyersammsungVahxesbericht 1881-82 (1882), 8vo., Glarus. 

The Society. 

Glasgow.— Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Vol. XIII, No, 2 (1882), 
8vo., Glasgow. 

The Society. 

Haeeisbueg.— Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania : Report of Progress T*. The 
Geology of Bedford and Fulton Counties, by J. J. Stevenson (1882), 8vo., 
Harrisburg. 

Prof. J. ■ J. Stevenson. 

Hobart Town.— Monthly Notices of Papers and Proceedings and Reports of the Royal 
Society of Tasmania for 1879 to 1881 (1880-82), 8vo., Hobart Town. 

The Society, 

London. — Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XII, 
No. 2 (1882), 8vo., London, 

„ Journal of the il^yal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, New Series, 
Vol. XIV, pt. 4 (1882), 8vo., London. 

The Society. 

„ Journal of the Soci^y of Arts, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1568—1580 (1882-83), 8vo., 
London. 


The Society. 
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Lo2fPON*-— List of Fellows and Honorary Members of the Geological Society corrected to 

\ 1st November 1882 (1882), 8vo., London. 

Ihb Society. 

„ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XXXVIII, Part IV, No. 162 
(1882), 8 VO., London. 

The Society, 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society and Monthly Record of Geography, 

New Series, Vol. IV, Nos. 1M2; and V, No. 1 (1882-83), 8vo., London. 

The Society, 

„ Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1882, Part III (1882), 8vo., 
London. 

The Society. 

„ Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. XT, pt. 7 (1882), 4to., 
London. 

The Society. 

Madbid. — B oletin de la Sociedad Geographica de Madrid, TomeXIII, Nos. 5, 6 (1882), 8vo., 
Madrid. 

The Society. 

Mahghesteb. — Transactions of the Manchester Geological Society, Vol. XVII, Parts I— IV 
(1882-83), 8 VO., Manchester. 

The Society. 

Melboitbnb. — Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for quarter ending 30th 
September 1882, (1882), fisc., Melbourne. 

Minino Depabtmbnt, Victobia, 

Minneapolis. — Bulletin of the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol* II, Nos. 2, 3 
(1881), 8vo., Minneapolis. 

The Academy. 

Moscow. -^Balletin de la Socidtd Impdriale des Naturalistes de Moscow, Annde 1881, No. 
4, and 1882, I*io. 1 (1882), 8vo., Moscow. 

The Society. 

„ Table Gdndrale et Systematique des Matieres du Bulletin de la Socidtd Imp^riale 
des Naturalistes de Moscow, Anfldes 1829-81 (1882), 8vo., Moscow. 

The Society. 

New 2^aland. — Catalogues of the New Zealand Diptera, Orthoptera, Hymenoptera, with 
descriptions of the species (1881), 8vo., New^Zealand. 

Colonial Museum, New Zealand. 

,, Reports of the Geological Explorations during 1881, with Maps and 

Sections (1882), 8vo., New Zealand. 

Colonial Museum, New Zealand. 

Pabis.— Bulletin de la Socidtd Gdologique de Prance, 3me. Sdrie, Tome X, Nos. 1, 3—6 ; 
VII, No 11 ; VIII, No. 7 (1878-82), 8vo., Paris. 

The Society. 


PHiLADBLPHlA.-^oumal of the Franhlin Institute, 3rd Series, Vol. LXXXIV, No. 6; 
LXXXV, Nos. 1-2 (1882-83), 8vo., Philadelphia. 

The Institute. 

„ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XX, Nos. 110, 

111 (1881-82), 8vo., Philadelphia. 

The Society. 

Bovs.— Acti della B. Accademia dei Lincei, 3rd Series^ Transunti, Vol. VII, fasc. 1—3 
(1882), 4to., Borne. 


The Academy. 
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St. Pxtbbsbubo.-— Beitrage zur kenntnisB des Bnssisolieii BeieheB und der Angrenzenden 
Lauder Asiens^ 2nd Series, Band V, with Atlas (18^2), 8yb., St. Petersboux^; 

Thb Imfbbiau Academy. 


„ M^moires de L* Acad^mie Imp^riale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 

Tome XXX, Nos. 4 and 6—8 (1882), 4to., St. Fetersbourg. 

The Academy. 

Stdvey. — Annual Beport of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the year 1880, 
(1881), 4to., Sydney. 

The Society. 

„ Journal of the Boyal Society of New South Wales, 1881, Vol. XV (1882), 8vo., 
Sydney. 

The Society. 

„ New South Wales in 1881 (1882), 8vo., phlt., Sydney. 

The Society. 

„ The Minerals of New South Wales, by Archibald Liversidge, 2nd Bdiiion (1882), 
4to„ Sydney. 

The Society. 

Vienna. — ^Abhandlungen der K. K. Geol. Eeichsanstalt, Band VII and X (1882), 4to., Wien. 

The Institute. 

„ Jahrbuch der E.K. Geologischen Beichsanstalt, Band XXXII, 2-3 (1882), 4to., 
Nos. Wien. 

The Institute. 


„ Verhandlungen der K. E. Geologischen Beichsanstalt, Nos. 14 — 17 (1882), and 
No. 1 (1883),'' (1882-83), 8 to., Wien. 

The Institute, 

Washington.— Annual Beport of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1880, (1881), 8vo., 
Washington. 

Defabtmbnt op Agbicultuee, Washington. 
List of Foreign Correspondents of the Smithsonian Institution corrected to 
January 1882, (1882), 8vo., Washington. 

The Institute. 

„ Powell, J. W.— First Ani^ual Beport of the Bureau of Ethnology to the 

Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, 1879-80, (1881), Svo., Washington. 

The Institute. 

,, Smithsonian Ccmtributions to Enowledge, Vols. XXII‘XXIII (1880-81), 

4to., Washington. 

The Institute. 

„ Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vols. XVII to XXT (1880-81), 8vo., 

Washington. * 

The Institute. 


Beport upon United States Geographical Surveys west of the. lOOdth Meri- 
dian, Vol. Ill, Supple., Geology (1881), 4to., Washington. 

Captain Geo. M. Wheelbb. 
Stbtbnson, Prof. John J. — Beport upon Geological Examinations in 
Southern Colorado and Northern New Mexico during the years 1878 and 

1879, (1881), 4to., Washington. 

„ Pbop. j. j. Stevenson, 

United States Geological Exploration of the 40th Parallel. Odontomithes, by 
Othniel Charles Marsh (1880), 4to., -Washington. 

* Thi United Stxtss Qsoloqioal Svstbt. 
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On the microscopic structure of eome Dalhousie rocks — By Colonel 0. A. 
McMahon, F.Q-.S. (With two plates,)^ 

The gnetssose granite. 

In order to avoid repetition it will be convenient to describe the following 
sample specimens of the Dalhousie granitic rocks together. An account of their 
macroscopical and lithological aspect has already been given in my paper on the 
geology of Dalhousie (supra Vol. XV, p. 34), 

Sjpecimens described. 

No. 1. Porphyritic gneissose granite. Bakrota Upper Mall, Dalhousie. 

„ 2. Ditto from the same locality. 

„ 3. Fine-grained granite from the summit of Dainkund. 

„ 4. Granite from the same locality. 

„ 5. Another specimen from the same locality. 

„ 6. Gneissose granite on the road from the church to the brewery, south-west 
side of the Dalhousie ridge. * 

„ 7. Porphyritic variety on the same road. 

„ 8. Another porphyritic specimen from the sanv^ locality. 

„ 9. Gneissose granite on the road from the church to the water-works, south- 
east side of the Dalhousie ridge. 

„ 10. Another specimen from the same locality. 

,, 11. Fine-grained granite near Chil on the Dalhousie and Ohamba lower road. 

„ 12. White granite on the same road about two-thirds of the way to Chil. 

„ 13. Prophyritic variety with very fine-grained matrix, having a superficial 
resemblance to a felspar porphyry. Between Dalhousie and Chil, on lower 
road to Chamba. 

„ 14. A light-coloured gneissose granite from the same locality. 

15- Gneissose granite in actual contact with the slates on the road, to Bakloh 
(above the slate quarries), Dalhousie. 

1 It is due to Colonel McMahon to state that this' paper has been in my hands since the 
16th March, and was in type for the May number of the Records, hut hod to be deferred 
account of delay in obtaining the heliogravure copper-plates^ This was particularly unfortunate 
when there is so much discussion going on regarding gneissose granite. — H. B. Mbdlzcott. 
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All the above specimens ajp as is usually the case in 

granites, this mineral polarises The polysynthetic structure 

is extremely prominent, and is ver/^ipi^^^tic of the quartz of these rocks. 

Dr. Sorby* states that “the quartz of thin, folmted gneiss and mica schist 
differs from that of granite in having a far less simple optic structure ♦ 
“instead of the larger portions of quartz being made up of a few comparatively 
large crystals, they are frequently composed of very many closely dove-tailed 
together, as if formed in situy On the following page he goes on to state : “ I 
have been unable to detect anything that would serve to distinguish the quartz 
of thick foliated schists from that of true granite.’* 

An attempt has been made at fig. 1, plate I, to depict the appearance of the 
quartz, as seen in slice No. I, in polarised light. The quartz is seen to be com- 
posed of a number of large crystals and of congeries of microscopic grains sug- 
gestive of the roe of a fish. The small grains polarise as bi^illiantly as the large 
ones, and they add greatly to the beauty of the slices under the polariscope. 

The fish-roe grains for the most part divide large grains of quartz from each 
other, forming a brilliant setting to them ; sometimes this setting is thick, as in 
my iUustratiou, but at others it is limited to a single line of crystals. Cracks in 
felspars filled up with these micro-crystals am common, and occasionally irregular 
branches meander into the interior of large crystals of quartz. 

Some specimens of granite collected by me on the Grimsel pass, Switzoi'land, 
contain exactly similar fish-roe grains intermixed with larger grains of quartz. 

On the whole I do not see sufficient grounds for regarding this polysynthetic 
structure as affording evidence of the original clastic origin of the Dalhousie 
rocks. This structure, as seen in these rocks, seems to me rather to suggest that 
the large grains were the result of slow cooling ; whilst the fish-roe micro-grains 
appear to indicate either a comparatively rapid ending of the process, or condi- 
tions of strain towards its* termination. 

The quartz in all the specimens ^ntain liquid cavities with movable bubbles. 
They exist in prodigious numbers in some specimens, whilst in others they are 
sparse; in most, however, ^ they are abundant. Air, or gas, cavities are also 
present. 

There are apparently some stone cavities. These appear to have either depo- 
sited a second mineral on cooling, or to have caught up opacite or other similar 
substance in the act of crystallization. Some of them appear to contain fixed 
babbles. These enclosures, however, are so exceedingly minute that they cannot 
be satisfactorily determined with the highest powers applicable. Some microliths 
contain internal cavities, running with the length of the microliths for a poriion of 
their length, which undoubtedly indicate shrinkage on cooling. 

All the specimens, without excej^tion, contain more or less triclinic felspar. In 
some it is rather abundant ; in others sparse. It appears from its optical charac- 
ters to be oligoelase. 

IBight o%t of the 15 slices contain typical microcline, and in some of them it is 
ail^dant. 

AmiiverBnry AildresF, Q. G. S., XXXV 1, 48. 
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Zirkel at pp. 45, 47, of his Microscopical Petrology of the 40th Parallel, des- 
cribes the occurrence of a fibrous orthoclase in granite. A similar felspar is very 
abundant in these rocks. It occim in all but three of the specimens, the slices 
in which it is not present, namely. Nos. 3, 12, and 14, being those in which typical 
microcline is also absent. In every slice in which typical microcline occurs, the 
fibrous felspar is present. It also occurs in three slices in which the typical mineral 
is absent. The fibrous appearance is only observable in polai*ised light, and the 
felspar in which it occurs seems to me to be a form of microcline. In some an 
incipient cross hatching can be made out ; whilst in one, at least, it is distinctly 
visible in parts of the fibrous structure. 

Orthoclase is present in all the slices, though, if the fibrous felspar be included 
under the head of microcline, the latter mineral is more abundant than orthoclase. 
The triclinic felspar (oligoclase) is very subordinate to the orthoclase and micro- 
cline taken together. 

Much of the felspar is very opaque and has a white glistening appearance in 
reflected light owing to the presence in it of a multitude of extremely minute gas 
or air cavities. Liquid cavities with movable bubbles also occur here and there 
in the felspar. 

Some of the felspars are studded with numerous microliths of silvery mica* 
which occasionally, in polarised light, impart to the portion of the slice in the 
field of the microscope the appearance of graphic granite. Zirkel, in his work on * 
the rocks of the 40th Parallel (p. 46), notes the occurrence of a similar structure 
in the granites of Nevada. 

Many of the orthoclases and microclines contain the usual intergrowths of 
plagioclase and occasionally grains of quartz. Some of the mici’ocline exhibits a 
tendency to inter-laminated structure resembling that of perthite, only it is finer 
grained and less pronounced. The intergrowth of felspar alluded to is quite dis- 
tinct fi*om the oi'dinary twinned structure. 

All the specimens contain muscovite, and in all but three biotite is present. The 
muscovite polarises in delicate but brilliant# colours, and some of it is twinned. 
Some of this mica contains inclusions in the line of basal cleavage of a substance 
that is absolutely opaque, and black, in transmitted light, and shines with a bright 
silvery lustre in reflected light. 

Muscovite is present in all these slices, not only in good-sized plates and packets, 
but in a form for which I propose the name of crypto-crystalline mica. In this 
form no definite crystals can l)e made out, the leaflets, under polarised light, fade 
and melt into each other and exhibit no definite shape ; whilst no signs of 
cleavage or lamination are visible. 

In transmitted light the crypto-crystalline mica varies from a pale buff to a 
pale grey colour, and has a superficial resemblance to the base of some felsites and 
rhyolites. In a specimen in my collection, labelled “ Banded felsite, Glencoe ” ( I 
did not myself collect the hand specimen from which the slice was made), I find 
a precisely similar structure present, along with quartz, and the ordinary felsitic 
base of felstones. 

The felsitic matrix of felstones is believed to be an intimate mixture of quartz 
and orthoclase ; and I suspect, from the appearance of some of my specimens. 
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that tho CTjpto-crystalliiie structure of the mica now described may be due to 
an admixture of quartz with ihe mica. 

The crypto-crystalline mica passes imperceptibly into a condition that would 
require, strictly speaking, the use of the term micro-crystalline, but in the 
following pages 1 purpose calling it all ciypto-crystalline mica. 

This ciypto-ciystalline mica is present in all the slices. It traverses them 
in ropy masses ; sometimes it is extremely attenuated and drawn out into thin 
strings; at other times it widens out into comparatively broad expanses. It 
frequently encloses, or leads up to, crystals of muscovite, and of quartz, and more 
rarely embraces other minerals. It meanders through some large crystals of 
felspar ; whilst isolated patches of it are caught up in other felspar crystals. In 
both these last cases it represents, I apprehend, the residuum left after the separar- 
tion of the constituents of the felspar. 

All the slices contain magnetite grains and garnets, but in some of them 
both the garnets and the magnetite grains are very minute. 

Six of the slices, namely, Nos. 3, 4, 7, 11, 12, and 13, contain schorl. It is in 
a rather fragmentary condition, and is much cracked, the cracks being filled with 
quartz. In some cases the fragments appear to have floated some little distance 
from each other. 

No. 15, a specimen of the gneissose granite in actual contact with the slates 
al)ove the slate quarries, is a very interesting and instructive slice, for it exhibits 
in a typical way what appear to me to be decided indications of fluxion structure 
consequent on traction. Both the biotite and the crypto-crystalline mica are 
di*awn out into long strings in the direction of the flow. This structure is not 
confined to the larger bands, which can be discerned with the aid of a pocket 
lens, but even the microliths of muscovite in the quartz are seen, under the 
microscope, to point in the same direction, and to be drawn out into long trains 
or strings. 

Even more characteristic are the gas cavities. Some of these are themselves 
elongated and drawn out in the direction of the flow, and they are arranged in 
lines pointing in the same direction. Some of the gas cavities have deposited 
granular matter on coolings 

There are also stone cavities, the longer axes of which point in the direction 
of the flow. 

This slice seems to me to exhibit, as far as a granite can do so, as decided 
fluxion structure as that to be seen in rhyolites and obsidians. 

An attempt, to give an idea of the appearance of this slice under the micros- 
cope, has been made at fig. 2, plate II, where the bands of ctypto-crystalline mica 
and biotite are represented drawn out into strings. 

The quartz, though hyaline in transmitted light, is seen between crossed niools 
to consist almost entirely' of the fish-roe grains, previously described, drawn out 
into lines in the direction of the flow. Possibly this structure may depend on 
strain. 

A pseudo fluxion structure is doubtless to be seen in many gneissic rocks, but 
itiat above described can alqne be attributed, I think, to the action of traction 
in a rock in motibii reduced to a plastic condition by heat. 
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Another piece of evidence in favour of the conclusion that the fluxion structure 
observable in the slice under consideration is due to traction, is to be found in 
the crumpled appearance of some of biotites. I have sketched one in this slice 
at fig. 4, plate II ; a single ciystal, one-half of which has been folded over and 
bent back flat upon the other half. This biotite must, I apprehend, have been 
crumpled up and folded over on itself after crystallization, but whilst the folia 
were still in a somewhat pliable condition. I cannot conceive of a contortion of 
the basal cleavage lines, to the extent represented in the sketch, being produced 
in any other way. A moderate curvature of the basal cleavage lines is not an 
uncommon feature in the mica of some rocks, and I can readily understand how 
this may have been produced, even in the case of mica formed in clastic rocks by 
an epigenital process ; for such mica, formed in situ in the spaces between the 
fragments of clastic origin, might often be cramped at the time of formation, and 
its symmetry interfered with, from want of space for its perfect development ; 
but I do not think a mica could, from this cause, be completely doubled up in the 
manner represented in the illustration. 

The basal cleavage lines of the mica enclosed in the long ropy strings of 
crypto-crystalline mica are usually at a slight angle to the direction of the flow, 
as repi^esented at fig. 5, plate II, the direction of the flow being east and west. 
The outer edge of these biotites is usually covered with dark fluffy matter. 

The foliation of the slaty portion of No. 15 is parallel to the line of fluxion in 
the granite. 


Rocks next the gvstssose granite. 

Considering how important a thorough knowledge of the Dalhousie rocks is in 
determining questions of local geolo^, I propose to give a brief separate descrip- 
tion of each of the remaining slices. 

No. 16. — Junction of an intrusive vein, 3 or 4 yards wide, and the slate 
into which it is intruded, close to the main mass of the gneissose granite on the 
road to Mamul, Dalhousie. The actual junction of the two rocks is seen both in 
the hand specimen and in the slice. 

M. — This slice shows the junction of the two rpcks perfectly. The granitic 
rock possesses the characteristics of some of those already described, being distinctly 
gneissoid, whilst foliation has been set up in the slate. The structure of the 
slate corresponds closely to No. 19, described further on. 

The slate contains numerous crystals of schorl which do not extend into the 
granitic rock ; whilst the latter contains many small garnets, a mineral not visible 
in the slate. 

There are several points of difference to be noticed between the silveiy mica 
of the granitic rock and that of the slate. The silveiy mica of the granite is 
pure looking ; is in large leaflets ; its basal cleavage is very perfect ; and the 
cleavage lines are close together ; whilst twinning is not uncommon. The silvery 
mica in the slate, on the other hand, contains numerous inclusions indicating an 
imperfect separation between the several constituents of the slate ; it is in small 
leaflets ; its l^al cleavage is imperfect ; and the cleavage lines are sparse j whilst 
there are no indications of twinning. 
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The granitic rock gives several indications of fluxion structure. The crypto- 
crystalline mica forms long curving streams in the ground mass, meandering 
about as an Indian river in its sandy bed during the dry months. In some places 
these streams approach each other and join; at others they make wide sweeps and 
diverge considerably. The curves are sometimes gentle, but at others they are 
rather sharp and have a wide radius. Sometimes the streams are broad; at 
others they are split up into innumeiuble naiTOW meandering rivulets^ # The dark 
mica also forms ropy-looking masses drawn out in the line of flow. 

An attempt to represent the general appearance of a portion of this slice has 
been made at flg. 1, plate II ; whilst at flg. 2, plate I (a), an illustration is given 
of the crumpling of the silvery mica as seen in this slice. 

In some cases the twinning planes of the plagioclase are bent out of the per- 
pendicular. I have occasionally seen instances of this in lavas, though it is of 
rather rare occurrence ; and it seems to indicate conditions of strain subsequent 
to the crystallization of the felspar before the mineral had become perfectly ngid 
on cooling. 

Zirkel, at p. 28 of his work already quoted, mentions the presence of fluid 
cavities in the quartz enclosed in garnets ; but the garnets themselves, in this 
slice, contain numerous fluid cavities with movable bubbles. The quartz of the 
granite itself contains fluid cavities about the same size as those in the garnets. 

No. 17. — Argillaceous schist in actual contact with a thick vein of granitic 
rock within 3 or 4 yards of the main mass of the gneissose granite. Same locality 
as the last. It is an indurated rock with minute flecks of mica visible here and 
there. 

M.— In transmitted light the ground mass appears to be homogeneous and 
colourless, but thin and minute flakes of a green mica are thickly disseminated 
through it. Patches of opaque ferriferous material are dappled about over the 
field; whilst the slice is here and there stained with fen’uginous material, and dots 
of yellow and red ferrite are occasionally to be seen. Flakes of colourless mica 
are sparsely scattered about, and there are numerous small fragments of a bluish- 
brown tourmaline. Between crossed nicols the slice presents a dark base i*e- 
lieved by numerous patches qf semi-luminous material presenting highly irregular 
outlines, and bright flecks of mica. 

The slice contains some air bubbles, but no liquid cavities. Some of the 
schorl shows that this mineral has been subjected to heat, and that the air or 
liquid enclosures which they contained expanded and forced a way to the sur- 
face of the mineral before its complete consolidation. An illustration of this, 
taken from this slice, is given at fig. 7, plate II. 

No. 18.— Argillaceous schist in actual contact with the main body of Ihegneis- 
Bose granite. From the same locality. 

M.— This slice closely resembles the last. There is comparatively little 
schorl,; and it is in very minute prisms. The slice contains numerous dots of 
magnetite. ^ 

No. 19.— An argillaceous schist in contact with a granitic vein, 3, of 4 yards 
wide, close to the main body^of the gneissose granite. From the same locality. 
This is a more distinctly foliated rock than the preceding two specimens. 
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M. — The ground-mass consists of quartz in minute grains. Inter-laminatod 
with this are strings of a fibrous dark-gi*een mica and strings of the crypto- 
drystalline mica which I have shown tu be a characteristic of the gneissose 
granite. Muscovite is also very abundant in the slice, whilst crystals of schorl, 
many of them being very minute, are present in great numbers. It is of the 
type and colour of that found in the gneissose granite, and for the most part it 
lies in a 'zone corresponding to the plane of foliation, the crystals lying more or 
less at right angles to that plane. The schorl contains numerous enclosures and 
some empty cavities, the contents of which have apparently forced their way 
through the mineral to the surface in the manner already described. The slice 
contains grains of magnetite, opacite, and ferrite, and some minute crj^stals of 
garnet ; also one crystal of tri clinic felspar. There are no liquid cavities. 

Wo. 20. — Slate from the, quarry near the gneissose granite on the Mamul 
Road, Dalhousie 

M. — Under the microscope this is seen to be distinctly foliated ; quartz, in 
minute granules, alternating with a fibrous green mica that is but feebly dichroic. 
Some very minute and imperfectly formed prisms of tourmaline are scattered 
through the slice. 

Light fiocculent clouds of nebulous matter, opaque in transmitted, and 
yellowish- white in reflected light, are also abundant. A sketch of a portion of 
this slice is given at fig. 3, plato I. 

No. 21.— A spotted schist within a few yards of the gneissose granite, 
Potrain HiH, Dalhousie. Viewed macroscopically this has a distinctly foliated 
aspect, and specks of muscovite are visible here .and there. 

M. — The ground mass consists of quartz in small granules of very vaned and 
irregular shapes, interspersed with C]jypto-crystallinG mica that meanders about in 
all directions. 

In this ground- mass are embedded numerous crystals of muscovite, and of a 
dark well-laminated mica, browm in transmitted light. Some of the latter contain 
grains of quartz and of magnetite. Magndtitc and rounded grains of opacite 
are rather abundant in this slice, which also contains numerous prisms and 
fragmentary pieces of schorl, of the same type^ as that in the gneissose 
granite. There are also numerous micro-crystals of garnet. There ai’e no liquid 
cavities. 

At fig. 3, plate II, I have given a representation of a portion of this slice, 
showing the way in which the crypto-crystalline mica and the hyaline quartz are 
intermixed. . The dark portions, in the illustration are intended to represent 
the former, and the uncoloured portions the quartz. 

No. 22. — A similar rock a little further away from the gneissose granite, on 
the same road. It is of more spotted appearance and granular texture than the 
last, having lost, in the hand specimen, all traces of foliation. 

M. — This slice closely resembles the last and requires no separate descrip- 
tion. The crypto-crystalline mica is very abundant. Some of the grains of 
magnetite are of good size. 

No. 23. — A fine-gi'ained silicious schist in contact with the gneissose granite 
on the cart-road, between the Mall and the Bull’s Head Hotel, Sananotala. 
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M. — This is a distinctly foliated rock, and the description given of slice No. 1& 
exactly applies to this one. No liquid cavities are present. 

No. 24,— A crystalline granular rock a few yards below No. 23»,onthe saxote 
road. 

M. — This exactly resembles No. 22, and is evidently the same rock. The 
quartz contains no liquid cavities. Small rounded fragments of the crypto- 
crystalline mica are included in the quartz ; whilst grains of quartz are in- 
cluded in all the other minerals. 

In many cases small colourless microliths are attached to rounded grains of 
opacite in a way to supgest, at first sight, that the opacite had on cooling given 
off a gas that had intruded into the adjoining matrix. Illustrations of these com- 
binations are given at fig. 6, plate II (see upper and left-hand figures). A careful 
study of these groups, however, showed that they ore simply due to the accidental 
conjunction of two different minerals. Such forms as that depicted on the right 
han^of this figure seem to show this conclusively. The occurrence of these con- 
junctions, however, is so common that it seems to indicate that the rock was re- 
duced to a sufficiently viscid and plastic condition, to allow of microliths moving by 
molecular attraction some little distance, at any rate, towards each other. The 
whole appearance of the slice, and the small rounded dots of crypto-crystalline 
mica included in the quartz, all point in the same direction, and indicate a viscid 
condition. The slice, I may add, contains numerous small rounded cavities 
that a?^ probably due to shrinkage on cooling. 

No. 23. — Another fine-grained silicious schist a few yards further down on 
the same road. ^ 

M. — This presents much the same features as the last slice. The schorl is not 
so abundant, and for the most part is ip small prisms. The dark mica is 
arranged more in strings, and the crypto-crystalline mica is relatively more 
abun^nt than the quartz. In this slice it is micro-crystalline rather than 
crypto-ciystalline. 

Noe. 26 & 27. — Other speckled varieties of the crystalline granular rock a few 
yards further down on the same road. They contain ma grains of iron-pyrites. 
Sp. G. 2, 74. r 

M.— The description given of Nos. 22 and 24 applies equally to these spe- 
cimens. Schorl is abundant. 

The peculiarity of these slices is that they contain a considerable amount of 
zircon, in irregularly shaped granules, intimately intermixed \^ith grains of quartz. 
Much of the zircon is distinctly dichroic, changing from a white, or faint bluish- 
white, to a delicate tint of light red. It does not eichibit colours in polarised 
light Owing to its strong double refraction. 

This is the first time that I have met with zircon in situ in Himalayan rocks, 
but a sample of the gold-bearing sands of the Sutlej river, sent me by a friend, 
is full of well-formed crystalatof this mineral. 

The quartz contains what appear to be stone cavities with fixed bubbles, whilst 
others have either caught up and enclosed opacite when in a plastic condition or 
have deposited it on cooling. ^ 
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Biocks between the gneissose granite and the first outcrop of gneiss. 

The cart-road, from near its junction with the Mall, between Thera and* 
Potrain, to near the Bull’s Head Hotel, Sandnotdla, runs a little below the 
junction of the gneissose granite and the schistose rocks. Near the Bull’s Head 
Hotel, on the neck of the Sananot&la spur, the gneissose granite re-appears, 
having been brought down, apparently, by the flexion of the strata. The schistose 
rocks between the gneissose granite on the Mall and the outcrop on the cart-road, 
near the Bull’s Head Hotel, have been described in the preceding pages. The 
rocks, now to be described, are a descending series which crop out on the cart- 
road between the gneissose granite, near the Bull’s Head Hotel, and the mica 
schists at Banikhet. 

No. 28. — “A silicious schistose rock in contact with a vein of granitic rock 
cutting through the schists. Viewed macroscopically two sets of lines may bo 
made out with a pocket lens on the cut and wetted face of the hand specimen, 
and in the thin slice ^ the lines cutting each other at an angle of about 40°. 

M. — ^Viewed under the microscope one set of lines is seen to be due to partial 
foliation ; that is to say, to be due to the development of a tendency on the part 
of the dark mica to segregate in more or less parallel lines. It is noticeable, 
however, that the laminas of the mica are arranged parallel to the second set 
of lineSf and not to the lines of dark mica. The mica has segregated into lines, 
but each flake of mica in the line is arranged with its longest axis at an angle 
of about 40° to its own line. 

The second set of lines alluded to are due to the occurrence of lenticular masses 
of crypto-crystalline mica, the lines of which, though discontinuous, preserve a 
pretty constant course in one directiop. Another point noticed is that theSe lines 
of crypto-crystalline mica contain rather numerous microliths of tourmaline, the 
prisms of which point, as the microliths in rhyolite and similar rocks, in the 
direction of the flow. 

These facts appear to me to indicate that the rock was subjected to two differ- 
ent processes of contact metamorphism ; one process — due to heat — ^resulting in 
foliation ; whilst the second process was probably the injection of matter from 
the granitic rock, possibly in a gaseous or liquid condition, along lines that fol- 
lowed the original direction of lamination or of cleavage. 

This observation, which was very unexpected, seems to have an important 
bearing on the point at issue. If the crypto-crystalline mica in the schistose 
rocks adjoining the gneissose granite is not a product o* the original constituents 
of those rocks but has been derived from the granite, the existence of the crypto- 
crystalline mica in the gneissose granite affords no evidence of the metamorphic 
origin of the latter or of its affinity with the schists. 

The general appearance of this slice is closely Similar to those of the. slates in 
contact with the gneissose granite already described. The ground-mass consists 
of granular quartz. A dark green fibrous mica is very abundant, but muscovite 
is comparatively sparse# Schorl, as usual, is present. There are no liquid 
cavities. Ferrite is abundant. , 

No. 29,— A silicious schist adjoining the gneissose granite. 
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M. — This is only a variety of the ^spotted schists already described, as for 
instance Nos. 21 and 22. The crypto-crystalline mica is rather abundant and 
swells out into large lake-like expansions. 1 have observed a few stone cavities 
in this slice, one with a fixed bubble, and two with deposits in them. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — Very fine-grained schists, in descending order. 

M. — These may be described together. Under the microscope they approxi- 
mately resemble the slaty rock. No. 17. The ground mass consists of micro- 
granular quartz, in which a yellowish-green scaly mica is so abundantly dissemi- 
nated as to nearly pervade the whole mass. In No. 31 it has segregated into 
spotty masses in which it varies in colour, in transmitted light, from a green to a 
rich greenish-orange colour. Some of the mica is fibrous, and is, I think, para- 
gonite. The slices contain grains of magnetite and ferrite, and slice No. 31 
contains, apparently, a little hiematite. All contain the opaque whitish mineral 
described under No. 20 and micro-prisms of tourmaline. The magnetite is most 
abundant. 

Nos. 33 and 34.--Earthy looking schistose rocks. No. 34 has a strong earthy 
smell, even without breathing on it. 

M. — These exactly resemble 30—32 and need no separate description. No. 
33 contains two minute garnets. In 34 magnetite in micro-grains is abundant. 
In both micro-prisms of tourmaline are plentiful. 

Section below No. 4 Barrack, Balhin. 

No. 36.— A fine-grained schistose rock approaching the slaty type. With a 
pocket lens it is seen to have a fine micaceous glaze on the splitting surface. 

M.— Under the microscope the rock is seen to be made up of a mesh- work of 
fine fibres, or mieroliths, of mica, in a quari^z base. Larger crystals of mica are 
dotted about in it here and there, and stringy agglomerations of the fibrous mica. 
The mica is decidedly dichroic, and each of the mieroliths polarises rather brilli- 
antly. I think the species is probably paragonite. 

The slice contains grains of ferrfte, and 1 think very minute grains of mag- 
netite ; also the flocculent opaque matter previously described. In this slice its 
colour varies from yellowish to reddish. It is, I think, a product of the altera- 
tion of magnetite. 

No. 36. — A very fine-grained, pale bluish-grey, micaceous schist. The mica- 
ceous element is much more prominent in this hand specimen than in the last. 

M. — This rock is so similar to the last that a further description is unneces- 
sary. 

No. 37.-^A very fine-grained silicious rock approaching the slate type. 

M.— 'This rock is of the same type as the last two, and consists of a fibrous 
mica, probably paragonite, disseminated through a quartz base. It contains a 
long irregular-shaped, lake-like space filled with hyaline quartz that has evi- 
dently been formed in sUu, the prisms of mica projecting into it along its outer 
edges. It contains some gas enclosures and a few, very few, liquid enclosures 
with bubbles. 

No. 38.— A buff coloured, yery fine-grained, friable schistose rock. 

H.— The structure and material are seen to be the same as the last. The 
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mica is of yellowish-green in transmitted light, and it evinces a tendency to 
segregation, forming spots of darker colour than the ground-mass. There are 
jsome good-sized bits of ferrite. 

No. 39. — A pale greenish-grey argillaceous schist. 

M. — In both 37 and 39 the lines of original lamination can be distinctly 
traced on the cut surface with a pocket lens. In this rock (No. 39) they have 
suffered some contortion. The lines of incipient foliation are at a high angle to* 
the lines of lamination in all three specimens. The microscope shows that No. 39 
is composed of the same constituents as the last few described. The slice 
contains some micro-prisms of tourmaline. 

No. 40. — A very fine-grained micaceous schistose rock, 

M.— This consists of a quartz base in which a yellowish-green scaly mica is 
profusely disseminated. It is doubtless of the same species as the preceding. 
The slice is dotted over with countless cubes and ocbihcdrons of magnetite. 

No. 41. — Blue micaceous slate above Surkhi.galli. 

M. — This consists of an intimate admixture of quartz in micro-grains and a 
green mica in minute scales. An immense profusion of magnetite grains are 
dotted over the field, mostly in elongated irregular forms, the longer axes of 
which are turned in the same direction. There are numerous micro-prisms of 
tourmaline and very minute crystals of sphene, which require high powers to 
detect. In many cases the sphene and magnetite have adhered together. 

No. 42.— A pale blue slate similar to the last. 

M. — This is apparently a very similar rock to No. 41 ; but the micaceous 
element is more fibrous and colourless. 

No, 43.— A pale french-grey coloured argillaceous schist from the same locality. 

M. — An exactly similar rock to No. 41 except that the magnetite is absent and 
a little ferrite has taken its place. » The micro-prisms of tourmaline and sphene 
are abundant. I observed a liquid cavity in the mica. 

No. 44. — A fine-grained friable whitish mica schist. 

M. — This consists principally of minute scales of a yellowish- green mica and 
some minutely granular quartz. There are numerous air bubbles. I have not 
detected any tourmaline. Minute crystals of sphene are abundant. Magnetite 
and feirite are also present. • 

No. 45.— 'A white wafery schist with a silky gloss on the cleavage surfaces, 

M. — A very similar rock to the last, only the scaly mica is very colourless. 
The grains of magnetite and ferrite are very sparse. Micro-crystals of tourmaline 
and sphene as in the last. There are a few minute garnets. 

No. 46. A light-grey, fine-grained silicious schist. 

M. — The appearance of this rock under the microscope is very different from 
those described from No. 30 downwards. Its affinities are with the spotted 
schists Nos. 19 and 23, the latter of which it much resembles. It may be 
described as a micro-gneiss, and it consists of lenticular grains (eyes) • of quartz 
and triclinic felspar set in crypto-crystalline mica which flows in ropy masses 
round them. The quartz very largely pi*edominates over the felspar ; indeed, the 
latter is sparse. Largo flakes of muscovite are present, but no biotite. There are 
some good-sized pieces of schorl of the type present in the granitic rocks - 
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also a few rounded grains of wbat appears to be spbene. I have not been able to 
detect any liquid cavities even with the use of very high powers. 

No. 47. — Paragonite slate (?)— An extremely fine-grained, french-grey 
coloured mica schist of slaty appearance. 

M. — This has, unfortunately, been sliced so thickly that little can be made out, 
but it does not appear to differ in any essential particular from No. 41. Pounded 
fragments examined under the microscope confirm this impression and show that 
the rock is principally composed of an almost colourless mica in scales and fibres, 
and countless elongated granules of magnetite. The mica appears to be para- 
gonite. There are as usual microscopic prisms of tourmaline. 

No. 48. — The pearly mica schist of Banikhet. 

M. — This is closely similar to No. 44. It is principally composed of a scaly 
mica, varying in colour from white to pale green,' with ferruginous yellow stains 
in spots here and there. There is an admixture of quartz in a finely granular 
condition. The beautiful pearly opalescence of the thin slice, seen in reflected 
light without the aid of a lens, appears to be due to the presence of myriads of air 
or gas bubbles with which this rock is crowded. There are countless elongated 
grains of magnetite ; the usual micro-prisms of tourmaline are also present ; also 
micro-crystals of sphene. 

Ooncluaion. 

The general conclusions at which I have arrived from the detailed study 
of the Dalhousie rocks are as follows **Fifteen specimens of the gneissose granite 
from various parts of the Dalhousie ridge, exhibiting some typical varieties of 
structure when examined macroscopically, are seen, when examined with the 
aid of the microscope, to be mere varieties of the same rock. No essential differ- 
ence of any kind can be detected between th^m. All of them contain orthoclase 
microcline, plagioclase, quartz, muscovite, magnetite, garnets, and liquid cavities 
containing movable bubbles. Six of the specimens contain schorl in some abun- 
dance, and all but three of the thin^libes contain biotite. In all the quartz exhi- 
bits a polysynthetic structure very prominently, whilst all contain crypto-ciystal- 
line mica. 

Some of the slices give 'unmistakable indications of having been reduced by 
hydro-thermal agencies to a plastic condition, and exhibit true fluxion structure. 
It is also important to note that the specimens which exhibit these characteristics 
most prominently are those which show, when viewed macroscopically, a pseudo- 
foliation, and have consequently a gneissose aspect. 

The rocks are not true granites, but it does not follow from this fact that 
they are necessarily of metamorphic origin. Between the deep-seated roots of 
volcanos and the lavas that have actually flowed out at the surface of the earth’s 
crust, there must of course be many gradations. The presence of the crypto- 
crystalline mica in the Dalhousie gneissose granite, that is to say, the presence 
of an imperfectly crystallised jresiduum, seems to indicate their affinity with the 
felspar porphyries. Indeed specimen No. 13 approximates in its macroscopical 
appearance very closely to a felspar porphyry. 

Allport, in his paper “ On the Metamorphic Bocks surrounding the Lands’^end 
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Mass of Gh*anite,” Q. J. G. S., X XX II, 407, shows that the mineralogica] 
changes produced in clay slates by the intrusion of a mass of granite are chiefly 
the development int them of some of the minerals which constitute its own mass } 
that is to say, quartz, tourmaline, and three kinds of mica ; occasionally tremolite, 
magnetite ('* and andalusile ?”), and in some localities felspar. The structural 
changes produced in clay slates by contact metamorphism, according to Allport, 
are “ (a), foliation more or less perfect, with every gradation from nearly straight 
parallel lines to the most complicated contortions j and (6), concretionary, showing 
a decided tendency to segregation of both quartz and mica, the result being a 
spotted schist.” 

A precisely similar influence appears to have been exercised by the gneissose 
granite on the slates in contact with it at Dalhousie. As to structure, we have 
seen that foliation has been produced and “ spotted schists ” have been formed ; 
whilst schorl, garnet, dark mica, muscovite, and magnetite have been introduced 
or created out of the constituents of the slate. 

As regards mineralogical changes, All port noticed in the rocks described by 
him in the paper just quoted, that the sti-ata near the granite were “ far more 
highly silicated than those at a distance from it,” and he expressed the opinion 
that “ there can be no doubt that much of the quartz has been derived directly 
from the intruded rock.” 

In the case of the rocks under consideration, a study of slice No. 28 led 
me to the conclusion that the crypto-crystalline mica seen in the schists in con- 
tact with the granitoid rock, is due to the injection of matter from the granitic 
rock into the schists in a gaseous or liquid condition. 

Two other points are to be noted : first, that though the gneissose granite is 
rich in felspar, only one small crystal of this mineral was found in the numerous 
slices of rocks in contact with the gneissose granite examined under the micros- 
cope ; secondly, that though liquid cavities are most abundant in the quartz of the 
gneissose granite, they are entirely absent from the schists immediately in con- 
tact with it, and a.re almost entirely absent from the schistose rocks below them. 

Professor A. Geikio, in a critique on a^paper by Pere Renard, of the Royal 
Museum, Brussels, on the crystalline schists of the French and Belgian Ardennes 
(Nature, December 7, 1882) which came to hand after I had finished my 
examination of the slices now described, comments on the absence of fluid 
cavities in the quartz of the Ardennes schists as follows : — “ In subjecting to 
microscopic examination thin slices of some of these altered rocks, M. Renard 
noticed that the quartz granules, presumably of clastic origin, have lost the liquid 
inclusions so generally found in the quartz granules of old sedimentary strata. 
This fact (already observed by Sorby in tho case of sandstone invaded by dolerite) 
seems to indicate that the sand«grains have not escaped the influence of the 
changes which have so profoundly aflected the other constituents of the former 
sediment. ” 

Dr. Sorby notices this effect of contact metamorphism in his Anniversary 
Address (Q. J. G. S., XXXVI, 1882) “ One point of interest is, ”he writes, 

“ that although the grains of sand contain many cavities which no doubt, as usual, 
originally contained .water, they have all lost it, as though it had been expelled 
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by the heat of the igneous rock, in the same manner as it is easily expelled 
from unaltered quartz by a high artificial temperature. ” 

That the absence of liquid cavities, in the schistose rocks in contact with the 
gneissose granite, is due to heat, is rendered highly probable by the fact noted in 
the foregoing papers (see notes on slices 17 and 19) that pieces of schorl retain 
internal evidence that the contents of enclosures in this mineral had expanded by 
heat and forced their way to the surface. 

We have already seen that whilst the granitic rocks abound in felspar, the 
altered slates in contact with them have not developed that mineral. I have 
also given my reasons* for believing that the gneissose gi*anito was reduced by 
hydro-thermal action (evidenced by the great abundance of its liquid cavities) to 
a plastic condition ; and that portions which present a decided gneissose aspect 
exhibit true fluxion structure. 

We have also seen that the schists in contact with the gneissose granite 
exhibit the peculiarities usually developed in rocks by contact metamorphism ; 
that is to say, minerals present in the granitic rock, schorl, biotite, muscovite, 
garnet, magnetite, and crypto-crystalline mica have been developed in them 
near their point of contact ; whilst the water, which was presumably present in 
the quartz of the clastic rock, has been driven ofB by heat. These facts, it 
seems to mo, render it improbable that the features presented by the Dalhousie 
rocks are the result of selective metamorphism applied to a conformable series of 
sedimentary rocks. 

The slaty and schistose rocks between the gneissose granite and tlie outer 
band of gneiss, though very varied in macroscopic aspect, present little variation 
under the microscope. They consist of an admixture of quartz and mica. The 
quartz contains no liquid cavities. One exception to this only was noted in the 
case of clear quartz plugging what m&'f have been a pre-existing cavity, and 
which was probably filled with foreign material from intrusive granitic masses 
in its vicinity. 

The quartz in all the slices described has lost all trace of its original clastic 
origin, and the mica has certainly been formed in situ. The change in the shape 
and appearance of the quartz grains has doubtless been duo to after-growth in 
the manner pointed out b/ Dr. Sorby (Ann. Address, Q. J. G. S. XXXVI, 62). 

The mica is of a different species from the micas present in the gneissose 
granite, and much of it appears to be paragonite. Some of the lower beds, as 
for instance Xo. 47, are, I think, entitled to the name of paragonite slates. 

The general character of the schists may be said to bo more silicious towards 
the gneissose granite and more micaceous towards tho first outcrop! of gneiss. 

As the outer band of gneiss is neared, sphene makes its appcai^nce in micro 
wedges and crystals, and is rather abundant. Garnets are rai*e. On the other 
hand, zircon is present in the spotted schists next the gneissose granite, and gar- 
nets are* not uncommon. 

Very minute prisms of ‘tourmaline, of bluish colour in transmitted light, are 
present more or less throughout the schistose beds ; but schorl, of tho typo 
found in tho gneissose gi*anito, is confined to the rocks in immediate contact 
with it. • 
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Schorl also ro-appeara in No. 46, but the whole aspect of that rock is sugges- 
tive of the near proximity and the contact {iction of granitic rocks. 

The metamorphism of the slate series, as a whole, does not seem to require the 
aid of groat heat to explain it, for the action of moderately heated water is 
sufficient to account for the formation of the hydro-micas, the minute prisms of 
tourmaline, and the addition of quartz to the pre-existing grains of that mineral. 
The gneissose gi’anite on the other hand has undoubtedly been fused, whilst 
its action on the slaty series in immediate junction with it has been analogous 
to the contact action of eruptive granite. 

In conclusion, whilst I am not able to affirm as the result of my investiga- 
tions up to date, that any of the axial gneiss of the Dhuladhfir range is true 
gneiss, 1 find that it presents the characteristics of an igneous rock. It has been 
in a fused condition ; it shows fluxion structure ; it invades the rocks imme- 
diately in contact with it ; its structure and composition is uniform over wide 
areas ; and it expands suddenly along the lino of strike from a width of 250 feet 
to a width of 6| miles. The facts, at present known, point to the conclusion that 
the gneissose granite is an intrusive rock and has been squeezed up through a 
faulted flexure along an axis of maximum strain. 

In my paper on the Geology of Dalhousio {Suiwa, Vol. XV, p. 44) I wrote — 
“ The granitoid gneiss is highly porphyritic, and is undistingnishable from, and 
doubtless is identical with, the ' central gneiss.’ ” As a result of the subsequent 
microscopical study of the Dalhousie rocks, I have dropped the term “granitoid 
gneiss” in my present paper, and have substituted gneissose granite for it ; and 
it is for consideration whether the term “central gneiss,” introduced by the 
lamented Dr. Stoliezka, and since used to denote the “ granitoid gneiss ” of the 
North-West Himalayas, should not be*discontinued in future. 

The terms “ central gneiss ” and “ granitoid gneiss ” insensibly suggest Cam- 
brian and pre-cam brian times ; and their use is apt to create a prejudice in the 
mind of the student both as to the origin and the age of the rock, for the tendency 
of petrological inquiry in the present day is to predicate a great geological age 
for crystalline rocks in which the graniti(j structure is due to regional metamor- 
phism. But if the conclusions at which I have arrived in this paper are sound, 
it follows that the gneissose granite of the Dhula Dhfir is of eruptive origin, and 
instead of being an archssan, Cambrian, or “ converted ” Silurian rock, it is in 
reality of tertiary age, and was brought into its present position in the course of 
the throes that gave birth to the Himalayas. 

I do not intend to draw the inference that all the granitoid, and still less that 
all the gneissose rocks of the North-West Himalayas are of eruptive origin, — 
that would be too sweeping a generalisation to make from the facts at present 
ascertained, — but I think the most natural conclusion to draw from the evidence 
before us, taken as a whole, is that the “central gneiss ” and “ granitoid gneiss ” 
of Dalhousie is really an eruptive rock ; that is to say, whether it has travelled a 
short distance, only, from its seat of extreme metamorphism, or whether it was 
more or less directly connected with volcanic or pli^onic action, it was in actual 
motion in a fused or plastic condition and occupies now the position of an intruder 
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in the silurian series* I think tib'e balance of evidence is against the supposition 
that it was reduced into a fused condition in situ. 


DESCRIPTION OP PLATES. 

PUTB I. 

Pig. 1. Gneissose granite, Dalhousie. This sketch, taken from slice No. 1, is 
intended to show the polysjnthetic structure of portions of the 
quartz. 

„ 2. A portion of slice No. 16, taken from a granite vein intruded into 
slate, Dalhousie ; (a) shows the crumpling of mica due to trac- 
tion. See also fig. 1, plate II. 

,, 3. A portion of slice No. 20. Slate from the quarry near the gneissose 
granite, Dalhousie. 

Plate II. 

Fig, 1. A portion of slice No. 16, taken from a granite vein intruded into 
slate. See also fig. 2, plate I. 

„ 2. A portion of slice No. 15 ; gneissose granite in contact with slate, above 
the slate quarries, Dalhousie. This sketch represents the mode in 
which the crypto-ciystaliine mica and biotite are drawn out into 
strings. 

„ 3. A portion of slice No. 21 \ spotted schist within a few yards of the 
gneissose granite; Dalhousie. The sketch shows the way the 
ciypto-crystalline mica and hyaline quartz are intermixed. 

„ 4. Sketch of a biotfte crumpled up by traction, taken from slice No. 15, 
gneissose granite in actual contact with slate, 

„ 5. Showing a common mode of occurrence of mica in connection witli 
the ropy strings of crypto-crystalline mica. 

„ 6. Showing the mode in which grains of opacite and microliths of an 
undetermined mineral adhere together, 

„ 7. A crystal of schorl taken from slice 17, showing that air or liquid 
enclosures originally contained in it had subsequently expanded 
from heat and forced their way to the surface of the mineral before 
its final consolidation. 
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On the lavas of Adcn—J^y Colonel C. A. McMahon, P.G.S. — (With a ^late,) 

* A BRIEF account of the extinct volcano of Aden is given by Mr. F. R. Mallet, 
P.G.S., in his paper “ On the Geological structure of the country near Aden, 
with reference to the practicability of sinking Artesian Wells.” Vol. VII, Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India. 

The following description of the lavas found at Aden is taken from Mr. Mallet's 
paper : “ The varieties of rock met with are very numerous ; there are perfectly 
compact lavas of brown, grey, and dai*k-green tints, sometimes containing crystals 
of augite and not unfrequently those of sanidine, and there are rocks exhibiting 
every degree of vesicularity until we arrive at lavas resembling a coai*se sponge 
and passing into scoriae. The vesicles again are in some specimens globular, and 
in others flat and drawn out. In some places the lava is quite schistose, and 
might if seen per se be easily mistaken for a metamorphic rock. Such lava is 
sometimes vesicular, but by no means always so, at least not to the naked eye. 
Volcanic breccias are also met with, as neai* the main pass where fragments of 
dark-gT‘cen lava arc imbedded in a reddish matrix. Tufas are also present, but 
apparently to a limited extent. Some specimens of tufa shown me by Captain 
Mander, the Executive Engineer, were made up principally of fragments of 
pumice, from which it would appear that pumice must be amongst the volcanic 
])roducts, though I am not aware of any locality in which it is found in situ. 
Obsidian is to be met with occasionally in thin seams.” 

I have not met with any detailed account of the micro-petrology of the Aden 
lavas, but the following passing allusions to them may be quoted here. Mr. Frank 
Rutley, F. G.S., in his Study of Rocks, p. 152, 2iid edition, writes as follows: 
“ A globular condition of silica has been lately described by Michael L(5vy as 
occurring in the euritic porj)hyries of Les Settons, and similar globular conditions 
of silica have been observed and noticed by M. Velain in a quartz trachyte from 
Aden. The former author regards this condition as intermediate between the 
crystallized and the colloid forms of silica.” 

Professor A. Daubree, in his paper on zeolitio and silicious incrustations 
(Q. J. G. S., XXXIV, 73), states that silicious infiltrations are found in many 
volcanic rocks of the “ trachydoloritic class,” and refers to Aden as one of his 
examples. 

The above arc the only references to the Aden rocks that I have yet met with, 
and the following account of some of the lavas to be found at that place may 
not be witliout interest. As I have never been able to remain at Aden for more 
than a few hours, my examination of the extinct crater has only been a cursory 
one. The specimens from the vicinity of the tanks were collected by me, but the 
others were collected for me by a resident Engineer through the kindness of a 
friend. I proceed to describe the specimens in detail. 

Basalts. 

No. 1. — A grey compact lava. With the aid of a pocket lens, crystals of felspar 
and numerous dots of a greenish-yellow amorpilous mineral ai*e visible here and 
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there. The locality in Aden from which this specimen was obtained is unknown. 
Sp. Q. 2' 78. The rock is magnetic and under the blowpipe fuses to a black 
bead. 

M. — The base consists of a devitrified glass in which dendritic and rod-like 
forms of magnetite are abundant. Magnetite is also present in regular crystallo- 
graphic forms. 

In this base countless prisms of felspar are starred about ; whilst large por- 
phyritic crystals of that mineral are visible here and there. The porphyritic 
crystals are all plagioclase with the exception of one medium-sized prism which 
is orthoclase. Many of the minute prisms ai’e visibly triclinic and the others are 
presumably so. The porphyritic felspars contain numerous enclosures of the base. 

There are several augite crystals in the slice, but they are not very fresh. 
Part of the magnetite has been converted into hesmatite or gothite, imparting a 
reddish tinge to the slice, when viewed in reflected light. 

The greenish-yellow amorphous mineral, alluded to above, is probably a 
secondary product of the decomposition of olivine, but none of the unaltered 
mineral is to be detected. 

This rock is evidently an ordinary basalt. 

No. 2. — A very dark-grey lava from Station Flagstaff Hill. It is highly vesi- 
cular, the area of the vesicles in the thin slice being nearly equal to the substance 
of the lava itself, but they are too minute to be seen by the unaided eye. 

The rock is decidedly magnetic and fuses readily to a black bead. It seems 
to be a favourite rock for building purposes, and it is said to take the chisel well. 

M. — The ground-mass is perfectly opaque except at the edges of the vesicular 
spaces and at the ends of felspar crystals, where it is seen to be made up of 
microscopic globulites and grains of ciystalline matter. Some of this globulitic 
granular matter appears to be augite. 

The ground-mass contains numerous crystallites and small crystals of felspar, 
several of which are distinctly triclinic. They contain many enclosures of the base, 
and some are mere skeleton ciystahi. Some of the larger felspars enclose prisms 
of apatite. 

Several augites are visijble in the ground-mass. 

This specimen is also, I think, a basalt. 

No. S. — A very dark-grey finely vesicular lava closely resembling the last. 
The rock is magnetic and it fuses under the blowpipe to a black bead. From 
JQas Baraldu. 

M. — ^This so closely resembles the last that a separate description is not 
necessary. The vesicles are not so uniformly distributed as in the last specimen 
and merge into elongated confluent cavities. The thin slice in reflected light has 
a warm brovm tint. The ground-mass is not so absolutely opaque as the last 
specimen. In the larger felspars the enclosures of the base are so abundant as to 
give them quite a skeletoz]^ appearance. A fragment of augite is present in the 
ground-mass. 

This is said to be a good building-stone and to take the chisel well. 

No. 4.— A dull red highly vesicular lava. It powerfully affects the magnet, 
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and it fuses under the blowpipe to a very dark nnafts that adheres to the magnet* 
Locality from which obtained unknown. 

M* — The ground-mass is quite opaque. 


No* 5.— A slaggy-looking lava with crystals of felspar visible here and there. 
Some vesicular cavities contain a zeolite which also forms incrustations on the 
surface. The specimen was obtained near the Station Point Cemetery. Sp. C. 2*64. 
The determination of the specific gravity may be a little under the mark, as there 
are a few vesicular cavities. The specimen is powerfully magnetic, and it fuses 
at the edges. 

M.— The ground-mass is nearly opaque and consists of multitudes of grains of 
magnetite disseminated through a base of flocculent matter, probably a product of 
devitrification rather than of decomposition. None of the magnetite exhibits 
regular crystallographic forms, and part of it has been converted into hmmatite 
or gbthite. The latter imparts a reddish and pseudo-felspathic appearance to 
much of the base when viewed macroscopically. 

. The ground-mass contains numerous micro-prisms of felspar, whilst felspars 
of large size are porphyritically embedded in it. The latter are nearly all visibly 
triclinic, and contain very numerous enclosures of the base, and buff coloured 
amorphous masses, that probably represent decomposed augitcs. Augites are not 
nnfrequently caught up in large felspar crystals, as is the case, also, in slice No. 1. 
The felspar contains gas cavities and enclosures of ferrite. 

No. 6. — A dark-grey vesicular lava from the vicinity of Station Point Ceme- 
tery. The hand specimen resembles the mudstone matrix of a conglomerate from 
which the pebbles have been extracted, the vesicular spaces having very smooth 
and regular surfaces as if they had enclosed hard substances. Sp. G-. 2*61. 
The hand specimen is strongly magnetic and fuses easily under the blowpipe to a 
black bead which adheres to the magnet. 

M.— A striking feature in this slice is th^ presence of numerous crystals of a 
red mineral which I have not been able to satisfactorily identify. It occurs in 
six and four-sided prisms, and in irregular shapes, and in fragment-like pieces. 
Some are in long and thin prisms, others in rather massive lumps. In trans- 
mitted light it is 6f rich orange red colour — yellowish orange when thin— deeper 
red when thick. When the polariser alone is revolved it absorbs light distinctly, 
but does not change colour. It very frequently contains enclosures of felspar, and in 
one instance the latter has conformed to the shape of the prism. These enclosures 
seem to indicate that the mineral is an original constituent of the rock and not a 
secondary product. The cleavage is irregular. The angle of the prism varies 
very much ; some being nearly right angles, others being very obtuse. The average 
of the measurements of 17 prisms come to 103° 52^ In a few, not included in 
this average, adjacent faces intersected at an angle of 135°. The vaination in 
the angle seems due to the mineral itself and not to oblique slicing. 

Extinction coincides with the length of the prism and with the diagonal of 
the prismatic angles seen in cross section. ^ 

/ 
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Between crossed nicols the mineral changes from dark to its natural colour in 
this slice, but in No. 16 it changes from dark to a rich crimson colour. 

The prevalence of four-sided prisma is against the mineral being rubellite, or 
on allied species of tourmaline ; its orange colour and transparency shuts out the 
idea of its being haematite, whilst the extinction shows that it is not a monoclinic 
pyroxene. In some respects it would do for brookite and the angles would agree 
fairly well with the Arkansas variety of that mineral, but I do not feel satisfied 
that it is brookite. 

Can it be an ortho-rhombic pyroxene P the presence of which mineral inaugite- 
andesites has recently been determined by Cross, Eosenbusch, and Teal. Its 
colour is not favourable to this supposition. Altogether the mineral is rather a 
puzzle to me at present. 

The base of the rock under consideration consists of a slightly devitrified glass, 
of pale yellowish colour, in which are disseminated a micro-crystalline mixture of 
felspar, magnetite, and granular hornblende or augite. It is not dichroic and 
from the angle of extinction in some pieces of prismatic form I think it is augite. 

Besides the micro-prisms of felspar, scattered in great abundance through 
the base, felspars in larger prisms are porphyritically imbedded in the ground- 
mass. They are nearly all visibly triclinic, as are some of the very small ones. 

Considering the low specific gravity of the last two specimens, I think they 
must be classed as andesites. They are evidently transitional forms between the 
basalts and the trachytes of the Aden volcano. 

Trachytes, 

No. 7.— A grey compact lava with minute crystals of sanidine visible here and 
there. From the vicinity of the tanks. *Sp. G-. 2*66. The hand specimen is 
magnetic, but not strongly so. Under the blowpipe it fuses to a dark l^ad. 

M.— The ground-mass * consists of' an intimate mixture of minute felspar 
prisms and irregular-shaped pieces^ of felspar; countless patches or granules of 
hornblende, and grains of magnetite and ferrite. In this are porphyritically 
imbedded large crystals of felspar ; plagioclase and sanidine being almost equally 
abundant. Two of the latter present penetration twins, the others are twinned on 
the Carlsbad type. 

The sanidine contains numerous enclosures of the ground-mass, and also stone 
or glass enclosures that have deposited mineral matter on cooling. Two of these 
aio depicted at figs. 7 and 8. 

The margin of many, and occasionally the whole of the sanidines in this, 
and in most of the slices about to be described, have a curious dusty appearance. 
Under high powers these felspars are seen to be full of imperfectly defined 
contorted fibrous particles of a doubly refracting mineral, and the dusty appear- 
ance seems to be due to the irregular intergrowth of either quartz, or another 
species of felspar. Theses enclosures do not interfere with twinning, and the 
hkier shows that the mineral is sanidine and not nepheline. 

In a portion of the slice the hornblende and magnetite are arranged in dendri- 
tic combinations. 
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The hornblende exhibits dichroism very strongly. One set of cleavage lines 
are occasionally to be seen, and the angle of extinction is characteristic of horn- 
blende. 

The slice contains a piece of the red mineral described under No. 6. 

No. 8. — A grey compact rock with numerous crystals of sanidine imbedded in 
it. From the vicinity of the tanks. Sp. O. 2*63. The hand specimen is distinctly 
magnetic ; under the blowpipe it fuses at the edges and adheres to the magnet. 

M. — This Specimen is more felspathic than the last, and the base in transmitted 
light is clearer. It consists of a micro-crystalline admixture of felspar, in which 
very numerous patches of a yelbwish-grcen hornblende, and grains of magnetite, 
are freely scattered about. There are also a good many patches of hesmatite, or 
gothite, most of which are directly connected with magnetite grains. 

There are two sizes of felspar crystals porphyritically imbedded in the ground- 
mass, namely, medium-sized and very large sized. Nearly the whole of the 
felspar of all sizes is orthoclase, but there are a few prisms of pla^oclase. The 
larger prisms contain numerous rod-like belonites, some of which arc fractured, 
which are doubtless imperfectly formed apatite crystals. In some cases opacite, or 
granular magnetite, has formed on these belonites, and sketches of three of them 
are given at figs. 11, 12, and 13. These combinations are particularly worth 
noting, because exactly similar forms are common in the gneissose granite of the 
North-West Himalayas, and in both cases they seem to afford evidence of the 
rocks which contain them having been reduced to a fused or plastic condition. 

In fig. 13 the magnetite is seen to have formed on the belonite after the 
consolidation of the latter, and to have completely embraced it. In fig. 12 
the magnetite has partially encircled the larger mineral in its arms, whilst in 
fig. 11 it has consolidated along its edge. In fig. 11 a cavity, running with the 
length of the belonite, is seen depicted at (a). It is probably due to shrinkage on 
cooling. 

It is interesting to find bodies, such as those described, common to acid lavas 
and the gneissose granite of the Himalayas. 

The felspars contain thousands of air or gas cavities. 

An isotropic mineral is to be seen here and there ;’one of the crystals presents 
a six-sided outline — the sides being equal — whilst the others are in more rounded 
forms. It is doubtless garnet. 

No. 9.— A grey compact rock, somewhat mottled in appearance, with minute 
prisms of felspar visible here and there. The specimen was obtained near the 
tanks. Sp. G. 2*60. The rock attracts the magnet, and it fuses under the blow- 
pipe to a dark bead. 

M.*-"The ground-mass is dark owing to the abundance of magnetite ; in other 
respects it does not differ from that of the slices of trachyte previously described. 
AiHongst the large poiphyritic crystals plagioclase preponderates over* the sani- 
dine, but the smaller ciystals all belong to the latter species. Some of the 
triclinic felspar is in the form of long thin prisms. 

The larger felspars contain numerous ^enclosures of the ground-'mass. In 
some they are so abundant as to give the prisms ^omewhat skeleton appearance. 
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Microlitlis and stone enolosures are abundant) whilst a zonal growth is visible in 
eome of the sanidines. 

There is one good-sized, rounded crystal and an irregular-shaped piece of 
augite, whilst numerous patches of hornblende are scattered throughout the 
ground-mass. The rounded augite encloses a minute crystal of hornblende. The 
latter mineral presents irregular shapes, but in one case the cross cleavage lines 
are fairly well developed. 

The slice contains a garnet. Much of the magnetite has passed into hssmatite, 
or g5thite, whilst an apparently hydrated species of iron oxide often stains the 
matrix round the magnetite grains. 

* The trachyte in this specimen appears to be approaching the andesites, and 
is on the border line between the two. 

A sketch of a portion of this slice is given at fig. 2 ; a group of felspar crystals, 
round which much magnetite has collected, occupies the centre of the illustration. 
The felspars are seen to have caught up numerous fragments of the ground mass 
which are alligned in general correspondence with the cleavage planes of the 
enclosing felspars. 

No. 10.— A compact light grey coloured rock with minute crystals of sani- 
dine visible here and there. This was obtained near the tanks. Sp. G. 2*48. 
The hand specimen contains, caught up in the compact rock, several fragments 
of pumicious lava in which vesicular cavities are numerous. This seems sufficient 
to account for the abnormally low specific gravity, as the air caught .up in tho 
vesicular cavities of the pumicious fragments would be sufficient to vitiate the 
result. The hand specimen is magnetic, but it is almost infusible under the 
blowpipe. 

M. — This seems to be quite a iypical trachyte. The ground-mass appears to be 
made up of an aggregation of felspar microliths. In this are imbedded medium 
and large sized felspar crystals. Amongst tho two latter sanidine is abundant 
and is in very typical forms. The «lioe contains very little plagioclase, and the 
felspar micro-prisms of the base are either undifferentiated or are orthoclase. 

Hornblende occurs in patches throughout the ground mass, though it is not 
so abundant as in some of the slices previously described. There are one or 
two fragmentary looking pieces of augite. In transmitted light it is of a greenish- 
brown, or brownish-green, but of so pale a tint as to be almost colourless. It is 
not dichroic, and in extinction and other characteristics it agrees with augite. 
The outer edge is a good deal corroded, but internally it is perfectly fresh. Some 
of the hornblende is much corroded and altered. It is of yellowish-green colour, 
and most of it is decidedly dichroic. 

The ground-mass contains numerous grains of magnetite. Hsematite or 
gothite is present here and there, and has penetrated cracks in the sanidine ; it 
also opouzs in patches in th^^tter. Some apatite is also present. ^ 

A long cavity in the slice is stopped with calcite, which is here and there 
eryi^aliiz^ in characteristic fonqs. The calcite encloses some minute prisms 
epidote. A se<^te appean^to be also present. 
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Quarts! trachytes. 

No. II. — A grey compact rock with minate crystals of sanidine visible here 
and there. Part of it is of dark grey, and part a very light grey colonr ; and 
when examined with the aid of a pocket lens, it has the appearance of two 
magmas imperfectly mixed together. The specimen was obtained near the tanks. 
Sp. G. 2*60. The rock is strongly magnetic. The dark portions fuse, under 
the blowpipe, to a dark magnetic bead, but the light portions fuse at the edges 
only to a transparent colourless glass. 

M. — This is a very beautiful specimen in the field of the microscope. The 
ground-mass in transmitted light is, in parts, very clear and transparent, and 
in other parts, representing the dark portions previously alluded to, the magnetite 
and hornblende are crowded together, so as to almost cover an area equal to that 
occupied by the felspar. In the clearer portions of the ground-mass* the magnetite 
and hornblende are in larger and in more perfectly ciystallized grains. In the 
dark portions much of the hornblende is in an embryonic condition, being shapeless 
aggregations of minute granules, the optical characters of which are indistinct. 

From the microscopic examination of this slice, I am disposed to think that 
the mottled character of the rock is due to segregation. 

There are numerous large crystals of sanidine scattered through the ground- 
mass besides others of medium size. Plagioclase is sparse. The large felspar 
crystals contain numerous enclosures of hornblende and a profusion of stone 
enclosures. The curious dusty appearance seen along the border of sanidines> 
described under No. 7, is very prominent in those of this slice. 

Patches of hasmatite or gothite are visible here and there, and some of it 
is distinctly traceable to the alteration of magnetite ; whilst large grains of the 
latter have also stained the matrix for some distance round them with a yellowish 
doubly refractive substance. • 

The slice contains a garnet and a little apatite. Here and there patches of 
hornblende very much resemble leaflets of mica, bufi do not think any of them 
are really that mineral, as they are of dx^ctly the same tint as the undoubted 
hornblende contained in the slice, and no trace of cleavage is visible in any of 
the flakes alluded to. The slice, however, contains a thin string of ciypto- 
crystallino mica meandering about in it, similar to that described in my paper 
on the gneissose granite of Dalhousie. This additional link connecting acid 
volcanic rocks with the gneissose granites of the North-West Himalayas is most 
interesting. 

Free quartz is to be seen here and there in the ground-mass. It is 
evidently a residuum, and, like the quartz of granite, it is moulded on to the 
other minerals. 

The slice also contains another specimen of the red mineral described under 
No. 6. • 

No. 12. — A pale grey compact rock with crystals of sanidine porphyritic in 
it, from the vicinity of the tanks. Sp. G. 2*57. The hand specimen is magnetic. 
Under the blowpipe portions fuse to a magnetic bead, whilst other portions are 
but slightly acted on. 
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M. — ^This specimen so closely resembles the last described that only a few 
additional remarks are needed. Plagioolase is subordinate to the orthoclase. 
Magnetite is plentiful and is in well-shaped grains. Heematite is also abundant 
and for the most part assumes dendritic forms, and is but feebly translucent. 

Hornblende is very abundant, being present in both the ground-mass and in 
the felspar crystals ; and some of the crystals present well-shaped six-sided pris- 
matic sections. 

Apatite is extremely abundant in the ground-mass, and the rock, when 
examined chemically, gives the phosphoric acid re-action with molybdate of 
ammonia very decidedly. 

The slice contains two shapeless garnets. 

Glass and stone cavities are very abundant in the felspar crystals, and are, 
for the most part, of types similar to figs. 4 and 5. Figs. 9, 10, and 16 are taken 
from this slice. 

As in the last specimen, free quartz is present in the ground mass. 

No. 13. — ^A mottled grey compact lava with felspar facets visible here and 
there. It was obtained near the tanks. Sp. Ot . , 2*56. It is magnetic, and its 
behaviour under the blowpipe is as in Nos. 11 and 12. 

M*-— This specimen is so sixnilar to the last that a detailed description is 
unnecessary. The ground-mass is not as clear as tlie two last slices ; but the 
felspar crystals, on the other hand, do not contain hornblende, and they are 
much more free from enclosures generally. 

Apatite is veiy sparse, and there are no garnets. Heomatite is not so abundant, 
and it is not in dendritic forms. 

The slice contains an augite with a deep dork border. 

Numerous glass or stone enclosures are to bo observed in the sanidinc, illus- 
trations of which are given at figs. 4 and 5. • In some the matter deposited on 
cooUng appears to be partly mineral and partly gaseous, as in figs. 6, 9, and 16 ; 
that is to say, a gas appears to have first separated from the glass, on the con- 
solidation of the latter, and then on cooling to have deposited mineral matter 
previously held in suspension. 

Numerous gas or air bubbles are present in the ground-mass. 

Free quartz is present as*in the last two specimens. 

Fluxion structure is observable in a portion of the ground-mass, where the 
microliths of felspar are seen to flow round a large ciystal. 

A sketch of a portion of this slice is given at fig 1. It is nqt possible on 
the scale at which it is drawn to attempt to depict the microliths of the ground- 
mass. 

No. 14. — A light grey compact rock with sharply defined patches of a dark^ 
lava visible here and there imparting a brecciated appearance to the hand 
specimen. This lava occurs near the tanks. Sp. G. 2*48. The zpek attracts 
the magnet, but fragments of it are infusible before the blowpipe. Facets of 
felspar are visible in the darkrand light portions alike. 

M. — The ground-mass is clear owing to. the comparative sparseness of magne* 
tite. There are only two or three small pieces of hornblende present in the slice* 
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There is no plagioclase, but sanidine is very abundant, and, as usual, is present 
in very large, in medium, and in minute crystals. 

• Quartz is abundant and is a much more prominent feature in the ground- 
mass than in any of the specimens previously described. Over about half the 
total area of the slice, the quartz is intimately intermixed with the felspar of 
the ground-mass, and in polarised light the combination of the two present a 
curious sieve-like appearance, the quartz constituting the meshes. Here and 
there free quartz forms larger masses having an irregular ramifying external 
outline. Minute crystals of sanidine are frequently imbedded in the free quartz. 

There are a few small garnets, whilst magnetite, ferrite, and hsematite or 
gothite are present as usual. 

No. 15. — A greenish-grey vesicular lava from behind the post office. The 
greater part of Steamer Point Church is said to be built of this rock. From 
a builder’s point of view, it is said to weather badly. The hand specimen is 
feebly magnetic ; and under the blowpipe it becomes glassy on the surface, but 
does not fuse to a bead. 

M. — I have examined four slices of this interesting lava. The ground-mass 
is micro-aphanitic, and is composed of minute prisms of felspar radiating in 
all directions. Grains . of quartz are visible here and there in the ground-mass, 
but they are most abundant along the margins of the vesicular cavities when 
they exhibit rounded and hexagonal outlines. It is I think, tridymite. 

The quartz contains numerous liquid cavities with enclosed bubbles, a fair 
proportion of which are movable. The size of the bubbles, I’elative to that of 
the cavities containing them, varies so much that no reliable calculation can bo 
based on the proportion between the two. One of the quartz grains contains glass 
enclosures that have deposited mineral matter on cooling, and one of them has 
several fixed bubbles. The ground-fuass contains many air or gas bubbles. 

There are no poi-phyritic crystals of felspar. 

Hornblende is very abundant ; most of it is in a(;icular prisms of irregular 
outline, and rather pale green colour, rescmljling the hornblende of the Wolf rock 
(phonolite) of Cornwall ; but there are larger stumpy prisms, here and there, 
of bluish to dark green colour in transmitted light, that have sharp outlines, give 
good six-sided sections and occasionally exhibit cibss prismatic cleavage lines* 
It is decidedly dicbroic changing from brown to bluish-brown ; but under crossed 
nicols the absorption is so powerful that the colours exhibited are very feeble. 

No. 16.-— A light grey vesicular lava from Flag Staff Hill. Sanidine and 
quartz are to he observed here and there. It is slightly magnetic and fuses at 
the edges. Numerous round silicious granules with rough surfaces are visible 
in the vesicular cavities; they are dull and somewhat opalescent-looking, an<J 
have non© of the liquid lustre of vitreous quartz. Most of them are globular, 
but some are flattened and present hexagonal outlines and are seen to have a 
yellowish nucleus. They are infusible under the blowpipe, and hydrochloric 
acid takes no notice of them. 

M. — Under the microscope these spherulitic bodies are seen not to be exclu- 
sively confined to the edges of the vesicular cavities, but to occur occasionally 
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in the ground-mass itself. Their central portions are, in transmitted light, of 
buff colour, and are feebly translucent, but the outer portions are transparent. 
Most of the globular bodies have rounded outlines, but others are flattened'' 
at the poles and present a hexagonal prism in section. Those which occur 
along the edges of vesicnlar cavities are segments of circles, the yellow nucleus 
being truncated and abutting directly on the edge of the ground-mass. Under 
crossed niools the transparent portion is seen to have a distinctly radiated struc- 
ture, and in some a dark cross is visible. They polarise in simple black and 
white and never exhibit colours. In some, the rough exterior surface, alluded 
to in my remarks on the macroscopic aspect of the rock, appears to result from 
minute prisms, or minute plates of tridymite projecting from the outer surface. 
In both cases the angles of adjoining faces are approximately 120*’. 

These globular bodies seen in section resemble the spherulites of rhyolites, 
dacites, and acid vitreous rocks, and were those found in the ground mass, seen 
by themselves they would undoubtedly be taken for ordinary spherulites ; but 
the way they stand out fi*om the surface of the vesicnlar cavities, their* occa- 
sional hexagonal outline, and the fact that the yellow globular nuclei of those 
which line the vesicular cavities ar usually bisected by the bounding surface 
of the ground-mass, and are not continued into it, shows that they differ from 
ordinary spherulites. They have evidently been formed, in the gi?teat majority of 
cases, either by the exudition of silica from the base into the vesicular cavities, 
or have been deposited in these cavities through the agency of steam or water ; 
and are not, like ordinary spherulites, the product of the devitrification of the 
glassy base. 

I presume that these globules are identical with those noticed by M. V61ain 
(see ante). Their behaviour under crossed nicols is not, however, similar to 
M. Michael Levy’s description of the globular silica occurring in the euritic 
porphyries of Lea Settons. 

It is not quite clear what Michael L4vy means by a “condition intermediate 
between the crystallized and the colleid forms of silica.” It seems to me that 
the globular silica of the Aden lavas is only a variety of hyalite, and that its 
peculiarities are principally due to an intergrowth, or rather to a successive form- 
ation of hyalite and tridymite. The nuclei are probably formed of common opal. 

The ground-mass of the rock under consideration is micro-aphanitic, and 
consists, as in many of the previous specimens, of light clear portions and dark 
portions, as though two magmas had imperfectly mixed together. 

Some large porphyritic crystals of felspar are tricHnic. Some of .the felspars 
contain large enclosures of the ground mass which have not entirely separated 
from the main mass ; whilst the dusty appearance described in the previous 
pages is very prominent in the felspars of this slice. In some cases it makes 
them resemble nepheline, but the angle of extinction and the twinning of the 
sanidine and plagioclase (for the dusty appearance is seen in both classes of fels- 
pars) usually prevent any misUke in their identification. 

The ground-mass contains granules of greenish hornblende, whilst minute 
four and six-sided well-shaped prisms of a brownish hornblende nroiect from 
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the ground -mass into the vesicular cavities The piism of one measured exactly 
124®, 30 .* 

“ Apatite is present, also magnetite and lissmatite or gothite. There are also 
several large and small crystals of the orange red mineral, previously desciibed. 
Between crossed nicols it changes from a rich crimson colour to dark. 

Several of the vesicular cavities are stopped with calcite. 

No. 17. — A greenish-grey fine-grained but highly vesicular lava, from the 
vicinity of the Station Point Cemetery. It is distinctly magnetic and fuses at 
the edges under the blowpipe. The siliceous globules are abundant. 

M.— This is more uniformly vesicular than the last specimen, and the vesi- 
cular spaces occupy a considerable area relative to the ground-mass; consequently 
very large crytals of felspar are wanting and medium-sized ones are comparative- 
ly rare. In other respects this specimen closely resembles the last. 

There are siliceous globuleS} as in the last, but tridymite is also abundant and 
occurs on the edges of the vesicular cavities. An overlapping of the plates is an 
almost constant feature in the tridymite of this and other slices. The vesicular 
cavities are occasionally plugged with a fibrous zeolite. 

The red mineral is absent and the brown hornblende, of the last specimen, is 
extremely sparse. Green hornblende in acicular prisms is very abundant. 

Trachytic PUchstones. 

No. 18.— A compact brick-rod lava with facets of felspar visible here and 
there. From the vicinity of the Station Point Cemetery. Sp. G. 2*40. The 
rock is magnetic and fuses, but not very readily, to a white blebby mass full 
of air bubbles. 

M. — The ground-mass is of such microscopic fineness that it requires powers 
of over 100 diameters to make it out. It consists of a matted mass of felspar mi- 
croliths and fine granular matter. In this are scattered felspar crystals of variouif 
sizes, some hornblende and large magnetite grains. None of the felspars give 
evidence of being triclinic. The large felipar crystals contain numerous en- 
closures of the base. The slice contains countless crystallites of felspar that 
closely resemble those described in my paper on the basalts of Bombay,® having 
either frayed ends, or being mere skeletons enclosing the granular matter of the 
ground-mass. 

Hyalites are to be seen in a few vesicular cavities ; their outlines are semi- 
cii*cular. 

This vitreous lava may, I think, be described as a devitrified trachytic pitch- 
stone. A sketch of a portion of this slice is given at fig 3. 

No. 19. — A reddish compact rock from the vicinity of the Station Point 
Cemetery. Sp. G. 2'38. This looks more like a rotten schist than a lava. Though 
not visibly porous or vesicular, yet when plunged into water it gives off a stream 
of minute air bubbles that lasts for some hours. It is not magnetic. Under the 
blowpipe it fuses with difficulty and becomes frothy. 

M.— The ground-mass consists of micro-crystals of felspar interspersed with 

^ Rutley'a Study of Rocks, p, 153, 2nd Ed. J Records, Vol. XVI., p. 42. 
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micro-grains of quartz, and an amorphous opaque red ferrite. It is of much 
larger grain than the last specimen. 

All the porphyritic crystals of felspar are sanidine. They contain stone and 
glass enclosures. One of the latter is depicted at fig. 14, and is seen to contain 
three fixed bubbles and three crystals. Fig. 15 represents a cavity within a glass 
enclosure; the outer glass enclosure containing a large fixed bubble and a small 
crystal. The inner cavity appears to contain a minute bubble. Enclosures that 
have deposited dusty matter on cooling; and glass enclosures, each of which con- 
tains a large fixed bubble, are not uncommon. The slice contains no hornblende. 

This lava seems to be intermediate between a quartz-trachyte and a pitch- 
stone, but must, I think, be classed as a de vitrified trachytic pitchstone. 

Pti^nice, 

No. 20. — A light grey pumice obtained in the vicinity of the Station Point 
Church. 

M. — The vesicular cavities are filled with calcite, a zeolite, and I think some 
aragonite. 

The pumicious part consists of a glass containing millions of air bubbles ; 
some of these are round, whilst others are elongated, and are drawn out in the 
direction of the flow. 

* Conclusion, 

Though I cannot suppose that my collection of the lavas of Aden afford com- 
plete examples of all the varieties to be obtained in the neighbourhood of 
that extinct volcano, still it is sufficient to show that the now silent craters, 
in the days of their activity, poured out basic, intermediate, and acid lavas. We 
have presented to us inside the main crater of Aden an unbroken succession 
of lavas, from acid pitchstones, on the one hand, to basaltic rocks on the other. 
€*itchstones shade into quartz-trachytes ; quartz- trachytes into trachytes ; whilst 
the latter pass into andesites,* and through them, into basalts. On the whole, the 
acid rocks seem to have predominated.* 

Many of the lavas described in these pages have a mottled, and even a brecci- 
ated appearance, and it is difficult to say positively whether this is due to segre- 
gation, or to an imperfect blinding of basic and acid magmas. 

It would be interesting to know the order of succession in which the basic, 
intermediate, and acid lavas appeared ; but on this point 1 have no information. 

The specific gravity of each class of lava is low. I did not attempt to deter- 
mine the specific gravity of the vesicular specimens, and though it is possible that 
hidden vesicles may, to some extent, have vitiated the determination of the specific 
gravity of some of those examined, yet, on the whole, 1 am disposed to attribute 
the low averages to the predominance of the acid element in the Aden lavas. 


The following averages were obtained 

Basalt ^ 

Andesite 2'62 

Trachyte „ ...... 2*58 

Qttartz^Traohyte 2*55 

Pitehitone 2*59 
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The pitchstones yield a somcvrhat abnormally high specific gravity, indicating 
their connection with the quartz-trachytes ; but all the others, noted above, 
though within the minimum limits, are below the normal average specific 
gravity usually given for each class of rock in our text books. 

The ground-mass of the intermediate and acid lavas, described in these pages, 
is micro-aphanitic ; in no instance is it micro- felsitic. There are, except in the 
extremely vesicular specimens, and in the pitchstones, always three generations 
of felspar ; micro-ciystals in the ground mass, and medium and large-sized por- 
phyritic crystals. 

In the basalts and andesites the felspar is, almost without exception, plagio- 
clase. Amongst the trachytes, those on the border line of the andesites, as No. 9, 
contain more porphyritic crystals of plagioclase than of sanidine ; whilst those 
that approach the quartz-trachytes contain scarcely any plagioclase. 

In intermediate varieties, as Nos. 8 and 10, the porphyritic crystals of tricli- 
nic and monoclinic felspar are pretty equal in number. In the quartz-trachytes, 
themselves, plagioclase is either wanting or is subordinate to the sanidine ; whilst 
in the pitchstones plagioclase is wholly absent. 

Augite is prominent in the basaltic lavas, but only stray crystals of it are 
present in the other lavas, namely, in Nos. 6, 9, 10, and 13. 

Hornblende is abundant in the trachytes and in mo^t of the quartz-trachytes ; 
whilst it is sparse or wanting in the pitchstones. 

Magnetite is present in all except No. 20, and every specimen, except Nos. 19 
(pitchstone) and 20 (pumice), distinctly attracts the magnetic needle; some of 
them acting powerfully on it. 

Hematite or gothite is found in all the specimens except the pumice ; whilst 
apatite is commonly present, sparsely in some, but abundantly in others. 

An isotropic mineral which I doubt not is garnet is to be seen in several 
slices, namely, in Nos. 8, 9, 12, and 14. 

There is nothing in the appearance of thj mineral to lead me to suppose that 
it is hauyne, a mineral frequently mentioned in connection with trachytes. 
Zirkel, in his Microscopic Petrology of the Fortieth Parallel, notes the occur- 
rence of garnet in rhyolites and trachytes ; and seedig that this mineral so com- 
monly occurs in granite and syenite, its presence in the lava form of those rocks 
is hardly surprising. 

Mica is conspicuous by its absence ; but there is, however, a notable excep- 
tion in slice No. 11 (quartz-trachyte), in which a thin string of crypto- crystalline 
mica, similar to that which takes so prominent a place in the gneissose grfinites 
of the North-West Himalayas,* is seen meandering through the slice. This link 
between acid volcanic and acid plutonic rocks seems to a£ord an indirect confirm- 
ation of the con*ectness of the conclusion regarding the affinities of the gpieissose 
granite arrived at on other grounds. 

Stone and glass enclosures are common in the felspars ; also cases of magne- 
tite forming upon and embracing microliths in a way that indicates a viscid, or 

* Records, Volume XVI, p^29. 
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fused, condition, and consequent freedom of molecular action, — facts which also 
form interesting points of contact with the gneissose granite of the Himalayas. 

The general absence of fluid cavities is generally considered characteristic of 
the quartz of lavas, as compared with that of granite ; but exceptions to this rule 
do not appear to be altogether uncommon. Hr. Sorby notes one in his Ann* 
Address, Q. J. G. S XIV. p. 84 ; another instance will be given in my forth- 
coming paper on the Traps of Dalhonsie ; whilst yet another will be found 
in this paper in my description of slice Ho. 15. 


EXPLANATION OP THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1. — A quartz-trachyte, slice No. 13. The central felspar is imperfectly 
formed, and contains enclosures of the ground-mass. 

Fig. 2. — A trachyte, slice No. 9 ; with a group of felspar crystals, in the centre 
of the field, round which magnetite and ferrite have collected. The felspars 
enclose portions of the ground-mass alligned in general correspondence with 
the direction of cleavage. 

Fig. 3. — A devitrified trachytic pitchstone, slice No. 18. 

Figs. 4 & 5. — Stone enclosures, slice No. 13. 

Fig. 6. — Enclosures in felspar of slice No. 13. The matter deposited is partly 
mineral and pai'tly gaseous. 

Figs. 7 & 8. — Stone and glass enclosures that have deposited mineral matter 
on cooling. 

Fig, 9. — A glass cavity taken from slice No. 12 which contains an enclosure 
of gas. 

Fig. 10. — A stone enclosure, slice No. 12. 

Figs. 11, 12, & 13. — Magnetite and opacite foiming on belonites. 

Fig. 14. — Glass enclosure, slice No, 19, containing crystals and fixed bubbles. 

Fig, 15. — A glass cavity containing ah inner enclosure, slice No. 19. 

Fig. 16. — An enclosure taken from No. 12, which has deposited mineral matter 
and also contains gas. 


Note on the Probable Occurrence of Siwalik Strata in China and Japan. By 
R. Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S, 

I have lately received from Herr L. v. Loezy, of the Royal Geological Survey 
of Hungary, a letter in which I am informed that during a recent expedition 
to China he observed extensive tertiary formations on the Upper Hwangho 
(Hoang-ho) river, in which he collected fresh- water shells and numerous bones of 
Proboscidia and Rodentia^ {sic). In Western Kansu ^ he acquired from a native 
dispensary other large fossil bones, and the lower molar of an elephant which 
he considered very similar to the teeth of the Siwalik Stegodon clifti; this molar 

’ ? Ruminantiii. 

^ A province oh the Upper Hwangho, due north of Burma. 



CoRRtaENDA and Addenda to “Synopsis of the Fossil- Vektebrata 
^ India/’ Supra, pp. 61— 94. 

N. B, — It is to be regretted that Mr. Lydekker could not correct the proof sheets of his paper. 
Most of these corrections are such as only the author could make. — H. B. M. 


Page 62, 86. The Cochliodontid<B {Poecilodm and Bsephodus) should be referred to the 
Oanoidei. 
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63, line 8 from top, for Oxychina read Oxyrhina : the genus Spharodus should be 
referred to the Qanoidei, 

65 „ 21 „ bottom, for harioccipital read hasioccipital. 

66 „ 4 „ top, ,, centre read centra, 

69 „ 14 „ bottom, before British Museum^ add Royal College of Surgeons and. 

70 „ 3 „ „ for iu30 read three : in the following line dele ‘ and a mandible* 

71 9 , 1 99 top. „ Enhydras read Enhydris, 

72, note, for irvaticus read iravaticus. 

lino 19 from top, for H. hyopotamoides read A, hyopotamoides. 
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„ „ acuticomis read porrecticornis. 

„ „ Eilgherries read Himalaya. 

bottom, dele * south* 
top, for when read whose, 

bottom, for Eg. read ^dnst : also on p. 87, line 12 from bottom, 
top, before Sphyreenodus add Teleostei. 

„ below Fycnodus, add Sphosrodas rugulostis. Eg. ; this should also 
be inserted in the alphabetical list. 

„ for dhonhoka read dhongol^. 
bottom, for Typholodon read Typhlodon. 
top, „ predicus read indicus, ^ 
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is described as being brown and highly minei*alized, and apparently in veiy 
similar condition to the Siwalik fossils. 

1 am promised an opportunity of examining a cast of the molar, but the 
description given leaves b’ttle doubt that the strata whence the fossil was obtained 
correspond to the Siwallks. It will be remembered that Professor Owen has 
described ' the milk*molar of a Stegodon, said to have been obtained from “ marly 
beds near Shanghai,” which he referred to a new species under the name of 
8. sinensis f but which I have seen^ no reason to separate from the Siwalik 
fif. clifti. The mineralization of this specimen (now in the British Museum) is 
precisely similar to that of the Siwalik fossils, and leads me to conclude that 
the beds from which it was obtained, together with the Hwangho beds, almost 
certainly correspond, at least in part, to the Siwaliks. The geographical position 
of the Hwangho beds, due north of Burma, lends a strong support to this conclu- 
sion, as it is well known that the Siwaliks of that country, whence Crawfurd’s 
original specimens were brought, extend far up the valley of the Irawadi, and 
thus are only separated by Yunan and Sechuen from the Kansu district. 

In the same paper Professor Owen also described various other Chinese fossil 
mammals, belonging to the genera Ghalicotheritm, Rhinoceros^ TapiraSf Stegodon, 
and Hyoena^ and said to have been obtained from a cave in the province of Sechuen 
(Sze-chuen), or between Kansu and Yunan and Burma. The mineralization 
of these specimens is much less complete than that of the Shanghai and Siwalik 
fossils, but the difference in the manner of the entombment of the specimens is 
probably quite sufficient to account for this. The genera are all characteristic 
of the Siwaliks, and although Professor Owen has assigned all the specimens to 
distinct species, yet it has appeared to me ® to be highly probable that the 
Stegodon is the same as one of the Siwalik forms ; while work on which I am 
now engaged leads to the conclusion that the Sechuen hymna is identical with, 
or very closely allied to, one of the Siwalik hyronas. , Whether or no the species 
be the same, it appears to be most probable, that the Sechuen mammals belong 
to the same period as those of the Siwaliks, Imd connect those of Burma with 
those of Kansu. 

Turning to Japan, it may be observed that in 1881 Dr. Kdmund Naumann 
figured and described ^ various remains of fossil elephants from that country, 
which he referred to the following species, viz,, Stegodon clifti, 8, insignis, 
Elephas namadicus, and E, primigenius; the two first being Siwalik species, the 
second (or the allied 8, ganesa) also ranging up into the Narbada beds, and the 
third being characteristic of the latter. These fossils indicate pretty conclusively 
that representatives of the mammaliferous beds of India, which probably corre- 
spond both to the Siwaliks and the Narbadsis, exist in Japan, and are probably 
the continuation of the Chinese deposits. 

* **Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc,” Vol. XXVI, p 417. 

2 “ Piilaontologia ludica.” Ser. X, Vol. I, “ Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia.’* 

» Ibid. 

^ “ UeberjapaniBche Elepbaiiteii der Vorzeit.” ‘Palaoiitogniphica,' Vol. XXVllI, pt. 1, pis. 

I- 'll. 
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Since the publication of Dr. Naumann’s memoir, another paper on the same 
subject has appeared by Herr D. Brauns,' which is certainly a very remarkable 
paper indeed. In that paper it is first of all attempted to prove that the 
Siwaliks are entirely of miocene, and the Narbadas of pliocene age, while 
the Japanese (and presumably the Chinese) mammaliferous deposits are all 
referred to the pleistocene. Now it is not my intention on the present occasion 
to go again into the question of the age of the Siwaliks and Narbadas, but there 
are two points in relation to Herr Brauns’ treatment of this question, to which 
it is almost impossible to omit referring. It happens to be inconvenient to his 
line of argument that any of the Siwalik species should occur in the overlying 
Narbadas, and therefore, when such is stated to take place he adopts the very easy, 
but scarcely scientific, method of doubting the evidence. Thus in the case of 
the occurrence of Stegodon insignU (or the allied S. ganesa) in the Narbadas, it is 
stated® that the two specimens of broken teeth figured in the “ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis®” from those deposits are not sufficiently perfect for determination, 
and therefore that 8, insignis does not exist in the Narbadas. Even if those 
specimens are insufficient evidence, if the author had but taken the trouble to 
refer to page 117 of the first volume of the “ Palo9ontological Memoirs,” he would 
have seen a very perfect specimen of the lower jaw of 8. insignu (No. 1) from 
the Narbada described by Dr. Falconer ; this specimen, which is now in the Indian 
Museum, where there are others from the same beds, leaves not the slightest doubt 
that Stegodon insignis (or 8, 'ganesa^ which, as far as teeth are concerned, is the 
same) occurs in the Narbadas. From this may be gathered the value of the 
following dogmatic statement of Herr Brauns, viz ., — 

Klephas namadicos solely pliocene, 

Stegodon insignU „ miocene. 

,, clilti ,, ,, 

• 

In the case of the occurrence of the Narbada Biihalus palcnindicus in the top- 
most Siwaliks, it is argued that the specimens are not properly determined. It 
happens, however, that they are unquestionably the same as the Narbada species. 
I have not figured them «because there are so many other specimens of more 
importance. Similarly doubt is thrown upon the authenticity of the stone imple- 
ments from the Narbadas. If this sort of reasoning be allowed, of course any- 
thing can be proved. 

Leaving now the Narbadas and Siwaliks which Herr Brauns has proved to 
his own satisfaction are respectively pliocene and miocene and contain no 
species in common, attention may be re-directed to the tlapanese fossils. Con- 
sidering, as Herr Brauns does, that the beds from which these fossils were 
obtained are entirely pleistocene, and therefore altogether newer than the Siwaliks 
and the Narbadas, it would never do that any of the fossils from them should 

* " Ueber japnnische diluviale S‘iugethiere.” Zeits. d. Deutseb. Geol. Gesell., 18S3, pp, 1—83. 

^ ibid, p. 9. 

® PI. 66, flg<. 10, 11. 
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bo the same as those of either of the latter. Accordingly the fossils described 
and figured by Dr. Naumann are re-named as follows, 

Elephas meridionoMs^ Ifesti, = Stegodon insignis^ Naumann, pis. 3-6. 

Elepihas antiqwu,Sy Falc. Elephas natnadicus^ Naumann, pis. 6-7. 

Stegodou sificnsisf Owen = Btegodon clifti, Haumann pis. 1-2. 

How there is not the slightest shadow of a doubt that the specimens figured 
by Dr. Haumann under the name of S. msignis are true Stegodons, and belong 
either to the Siwalik Stegodon msignis or flf. homhifrons ; they have nothing what- 
ever to do with a Loxodon like meridionalis. The molars of E. antiquus^ and 
E. namadious are so alike that it is difficult or impossible to distinguish them, 
and. there is therefore at least a probability that Dr. Haumann's detormination 
maybe correct. The specimen figured by Dr. Haumann as Btegodon cliftl is a 
typical specimen of the last lower molar of that species, like many in the 
Indian Museum. I can see not the slightest reason why this tooth should be as- 
sociated with the Shanghai milk-molar of the so-called Btegodon sinensis and so 
separated specifically from B* clifti of the Siwaliks. 

There accordingly seems not the slightest doubt but that Dr. Haumann is per- 
fectly correct in referring two of the fossil Japanese elephants to Indian Siwalik 
species ; while it is not impossible that a third is a Narbada form ; a fourth species 
is, however, referred to the European and North American JBZephospnwigfentwfi, 
and to this Herr Brauns adds the European Bison prisons^ Bojanus. 

These determinations lead to the conclusion that the mammaliferous beds 
of Japan in all probability correspond both with the Siwaliks and Narbadas of 
India (which may there be in normal sequence), with the former of which they 
are connected by the Shanghai, Kansu, Sechuen, and Burmese deposits ; and 
that they also contain an admixtufe of European palasarctic forms, which have 
probably reached Japan through northern America. In place of the fauna of 
the Japanese beds being distinct from that of the mammaliferous beds of India 
and affording any argument for the latter *bemg pliocene and miocene in place 
of pleistocene and pliocene, all the evidence points very strongly to the equiva- 
lency of the two, and to the confirmation of the latter view of their age. 

The Lodge, Harpenden, Herts. 


Note on the Occurrmce of Mastodon angustidens in India. By R. Ltdekker, B.A. 

^c., ^c. 

Several specimens of the “intermediate molars” of a trilophodont ;mastodon 
collected by Mr. W. T. Blanford in the lower Manchhars (Siwaliks) of the 
Dera Bhugti country (Eastern Baluchistan), are absolutely indistinguishable 
from the corresponding teeth in the British Museum of Mastodon angustidens, 

Cuvier, of. the upper miocene of Europe. * 

The occurrence of a European species of mastodon on the extreme western 

> I am indebted to Herr Brauns for pointing out that in “Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia*> 
I have inadvertently given the age of Elephas antiquus as pliocene instead of pleistocene. 
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limits of India is a fact of great importance^ indicating that we may look for 
a commingling of the faunas of the Siwaliks, and of the European upper 
miooene and lower pliocene in Persia and Asia Minor. 

These important and interesting specimens will be figured in the Palasonto- 
logia Indica” at no very distant date. 


'Notes on, a Traverse between, Almora and Mussooreo made in October 1882 by R. D. 

Oldhabi, A.R.S.M., Geological Survey of India. 

The following notes were made on a rapid tour between Almora and Mus- 
sooree during the month of October last ; they cannot of course pretend to be a 
detailed description, but are of some interest in view of the question of the 
continuity of the Himalayan rocks in the Almora and Simla regions. 

At Almora the rocks are gneiss and schists of various descriptions, lying nearly 
horizontal on the east of the Kosi, but on the ascent to Bainskhet the dip in- 
creases to 45°, the direction being N, 10° E., a dip which continues steady in 
direction, though varying in amount, till the Gagas is reached. Here the road 
runs over alluvium for a couple of miles, but rock again shows up on the hill called 
Buridunga ; it is a porphyritic gneiss, similar in structure to the central gneiss. 
As the road runs near the northern boundary of this exposure cutting across it 
in several places, it is seen to be fairly straight and presumably a fault, the schists 
in contact with the gneiss dipping south-south-east; at Dwarahat, where the road 
cuts across the exposure here not a mile broad, the dip of the foliation of the 
gneiss has bent round to south-west and, though I was not able to trace the gneiss 
farther to the north-west, 1 have no doubt that it does extend along the ridge 
since in the streams flowing down to the Khurrogadh blocks of it are not of 
infrequent occurrence. 

Along the road between* Dwarahat and Ganain the only exposure of slates 
seen was below Naugaon on the sout^-west side of the valley where they dipped 
W. 30° S.i while near Ganain the dip was south-west. 

On the eastern side of this valley, the ridge is capped by limestone (krol), 
which, apparently forming *the peak of Dunagiri, descends further north, at 
the village of Damtola, almost to the bottom of the valley, and is seen to extend 
northwards from Ganain as far as the eye can reach, being confined to the eastern 
side of the valley with the exception of two patches capping the spurs above 
Bushbira and Naugaon respectively. As is generally the case, no dip was ac- 
curately determinable in the limestones, but they evidently dip somewhere about 
north-west. 

Beyond Ganain, where the road leaves the alluvium, slates come in with a dip 
to W. 10° N. and on the ascent become more and more schistose ; the dip at 
the same time becoming flaltier, till near Jaur^i the porphyritic gneiss again 
comes in with alxoost horizontal foliation; this is not improbably a continu- 
ati^^of the Dwarahat exposure. 

The gneiss continues to. near Bongdhar, the only interruption being below 
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the Makroli hilh where a narrow strip of black crash rock is let down by fanlting** 
Near Bongdhar the slates come in again, at first with a N. 50^ £ dip at 45^ bat 
this soon bends round to the normal N. 10° E. dip, the schistose slates con^ 
tinuing beyond this with a dip varying between N. 10° E. and N. 30° B. ; at 
the bridge over the Nyar a thin band of porphyritio gneiss, probably here merely 
a more metamorphosed band among the schists, is exposed ; opposite Gwalkura 
quartzites overlie the slates and continue to the bridge between Ohifalghat and 
Fauri. On the crest of the ridge crossed on the road to Pauri quartzose 
rooks come in again, while beyond this the slates are much disturbed, but keep 
a pretiy steady B. 10° N. and W. 11° S. strike. 

Beyond Srinagar there is not much of interest to note ; the quartzites show 
up on the ridge below Maniknath which is itself capped by limestone, but for 
the most part the rocks are of a recognisable infra-krol type. 

Beyond Tiri, where the road runs along the Mussooree ridge infra-krols, quart- 
zites, limestone (krol) and in one place the Blaini are seen, but the structure, as is 
the case everywhere on the outer ridge, is far too complicated to be unravelled 
by a simple traverse along the strike of the rocks. 

I have reserved for separate notice the alluvial deposits, of which I shall 
now mention the more important. 

Between Bainakhet and Dwarahat near the village of Kapalna the road runs 
along the surface of an old lake deposit, of which a narrow strip has been left 
uneroded, the streams on either side having cut deep into the deposits ; in both 
the other valleys crossed before reaching the Gagas traces of extensive deposits 
are seen but forming a mere skin on the rocks below, having been almost entirely 
removed by the streams. At Kapalna the gradual raising of the deposits has 
given the drainage an easier escape^ over a saddle in the watershed into the 
next valley to the west ; hence the lower part of the deposit has been exposed 
to the erosion of its own drainage only, while in the other valleys the streams 
flowing down from the hills to the north have almost entirely washed away 
the alluvium. • 

In the Gagas valley there is another alluvial deposit, which, having come 
mostly from the hills to the west, has by its slope forced the river to the eastern 
margin of the plain, where it has now cut for itself a new channel in the solid 
rock of about 60 feet in depth. 

This deposit extends up the Pokhy valley, and some of the drainage of its 
western extremity flows into the Ohundas. Here again there has evidently 
been a diversion of the drainage, due to the gradual raising of the surface of 
the alluvium to the level of one of the saddles in the original watershed. 

Near Dwarahat there is another broad expanse of lacustrine deposits situat- 
ed at the head of the Baiaru river. These deposits which, be they lacustrine 
or no, are at any rate formed in true rock basins situate at the very heads of. 
the drainage ai^as, and rising almost to the level of the watersbed have never, so 
far as I am aware, been adequately explained. They are by no means of 
merely occasional occurrence, but are scattered throughout these hills ; olm very 
good example being at the head of tb^» Blaini river near Solan on the Simla road. 
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The three rivers which meet at Ganain have all broad alluvial bottoms, part 
being close down to the present level of the streams, the rest ferming a terrace 
raised some 30 to 60 feet, but the low level ground seems to be merely due to thd 
erosion of the stream, and not to a more recent deposition. 

Near Ganain is a very interesting lake known as the Turag Tal ; it is situated 
at the head of one of the streams flowing down to Gunain. In the valley of 
this stream an alluvial flat extends right up to the foot of the barrier, which is 
most clearly a landslip, for not only is the gap in the hill from which it has 
descended most evident, but the only other possible explanation, viz,, a moraine, 
is at once barred by the absence of any other rook but limestone in the barrier 
which is composed entirely of fragments and not of rook ineitu. Above the 
barrier is a broad alluvial surface, the lower end of which is covered by water 
probably not of any very great depth. The level of this alluvium is about 200 
feet above that in the valley below the barrier which itself rises 60 feet above 
the upper alluvium ; the total depth of the lapdslip is therefore 250 feet, and 
the time that has elapsed since its fall has been that required for the formation 
of alluvium 200 feet in thickness. 

Near the head of the Binan river there is a small deposit of alluvium as 
also at Ohopryon and Kandura near Powri. 

At Srinuggar and Tiri there are extensive terraces covered with a thiU coat- 
ing of river gravely but in the main merely carved out of the solid rock. 

The above-mentioned alluvial deposits are all in true rook basins, but only 
the three first mentioned, viz,, those near Kapalna, in the Gagas, and at Dwarahat, 
seem, from their uniformity and fineness of texture, to be of lacustrine origin. 

Though there was never much doubt as to the propriety of correlating the 
rocks on the Almora section with those of the Simla region, such shadow of it as 
there was may be held to be now dispelled, for in the region crossed between 
Almora and Mussooree the rocks are seen to become gradually less metamorphic, 
and the distinctions of the sub-divisions but obscurely seen near Almora become 
more and more marked till the recite assume the normal character which they 
are found to maintain from Mussooree to the north-west. 


Note on the Oretaceotis coal-measures at Borsora^n ite Slhasia Hills, nea/r Laour 
in Sylhet, by Tom D. La Touche, B.A., Geological Survey of India, 

I have visited and examined a section of the coal-bearing rooks situated at 
the foot of the Ehasia fiiUs to the nortl^L of the district of Laour. . 

The secticm examined occurs in a ravine, at the mouth of which stands the 
Garo village of Borsora, about 6 miles west of the point 
where the Panatibh or Jadukhaita river leaves the hills* 
At title edge of the plains on either side of this village nummuliric limestone is 
f till a Urge dipping to south-south-east or tovewb the plains 

' ‘ W iteBe baeheeu Uh s^igle of 38^^ On proceeding up the ravine along a 

1% path mi the west side of the streiin up seotione of rock in 

f ^ eitu ere seei^ but the path is covered iriih Uedpi of 


Bbiition of the section. 
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a ooarseish yellow and sendstoue. The path rises for about half a mile 

until the mouth of a small steep rayine on the west is reached, in the sides of 
i^hich the coal seams are e^cposed. 

At the junction of the two ravines carbonaceous shale is seen in the bed of 
the stream dipping to south-south-east at an angle of 12'*. 
Upon this rests a seam of good coal 3 feet 10 inches 
thick extending for about 20 yards along the side of the 
ravine. This is overlaid by 5 feet of shaly sandstone, upon which rests a second 
seam of coal 3 feet 4 inches thick. This seam has been disturbed by several 
small faults or slips* and parts of it have been denuded to some extent before the 
deposition of the overlying sandstone, so that its thickness is not so constant as 
that of the lower seam. Proceeding up the ravine about 60 feet of fine yellow 
sandstones are passed overt ttn<^ third seam of coal is met with, cropping out 
on both sides of the ravine. The thickness of this seam could not be determined 
exactly^ as a small landslip has occurred in the rocks above, and has partly 
covered it, but it is at least 4 feet thick, though not quite free from shaly 
partings. Above this the ground is covered for 50 or 60 feet with the debris 
from the slip above mentioned, consisting of fine yellow sandstones and shales 
with many fragments of coal, and above this again, at the top of the section, is a 
fourth seam, of shaly coal, 2 feet thick. In the whole section therefore of about 
150 feet there are about 12 feet of good coal, distributed in three seams as shown 
below, in descending order : — 


Shaly coal 

• • • 

. . about 

Fi. 

2 

Ins, 

0 

Fine yellow eandetone and shale 

• • 99 

6Q 

0 

Coal seam, No. 3 


• • 99 

4 

0 

Fine yellow sandstone . 

... 

• • II 

60 

0 

Coal seam. No. 2 

. 

• • >1 

8 

4 

Shaly sandstone 

• * 

• • 1* 

6 

0 

Coal seam. No. 1 

... 

• • II 

8 

10 


Carbonnceoas shale, thickness unknown. 

Total • „ 138 2 


The coal of seams Nos. 1 and 3 is much disintegrated by exposure, so that it is 


Quality of the coal. 


difilcult to get good specimens for analysis, but it appears 
to he a very good coal, with a bright fracture and black 


colour, containing numerous specks and nests of a kind of fossil resin. This re- 
sinous substance, which is characteristio of the coals of this region occurring in 


cretnoeouB . rocks, together with the position of the seams below the nummulitic 
limestone, shows the coal is of the same age as that of the Garo hills and 
the basin nt Maobelarkar, and is therefore distinct from the coal of Oherra 


Poohjeai: whick occurs above the limestones. The coal of seam No. 2 is more 
QOmpSioi and Imwner in colour, and is traversed in all directions by small joints. 
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It also contains specks of the fossil resin. Samples assayed in the Surt^ey labora- 
tory by Sub- Assistant Hira Lai gaye^the following satisfaictory results : — 

SMm, 


Moisture 




Bo.l. 

6*84 

No. 2. 
8*02 

Other volatile matter 

, 

* 


. 86*16 

89*58 

Fixed carbon 

• 

, 

• 

. 50*40 

50*80 

Ash ... 

• 

• 

• 

860 

6*60 





XOOOO 

200*00 


No. 1 does not cake ; ash pale red. 
No. 2 cakes ; ash red. 


The section examined is very siinflar in some respects to one described by 
Captain H. H. Godwin-Austen (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 
^^^obahle extent of the XXXVIII, Pt. II, No. 1, 1869) as occurring on a 

small tributary of the Umblay near the village of Nong- 
kerasi, about 10 nules to the noxth-vrest of Borsora ; but to determine whether 
the coal-measures are continuous between these points would require a more de- 
tailed examination of the district than I was able to make. The only means of 
getting sections in such a country is to follow up the hill streams in which frag- 
ments of coal are found to the outcrop of the seam, and at this season (June) 
these streams are liable to sudden floods and become quite impassable. If it 
should be found that the coal does'extend between these points, its amount must 
be veiy latgc. 

The outcrop near Borsora is very favourably situated for being worked. It is 
Position of the seams more than half a mile within the hills and at a low eleva- 
as regards extraction of tion above the plain. The coal rises from the outcrops so 
that n:\ines or quarries could be easily drained. The foot 
of the hills is only 1 mile from the Patl%i river, a branch of the Jadukhata, and 
during the rains boats can come up t6 within a few hundred yards of the^ills. 

Even now great numbers go close to the spot during the rains to cany away 
limestone from the numerous .quarries between Borsora and Lakma. 
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Andb^, Gxobob G.— Practical Treatise on Coal Mining, Tol. II (1876), 4to, London. 

Bill, V.---Catalogue of the Examples of Meteoric Falls in the Museums of Dublin (1882), 
8vo, ph., Dublin. 

Thb Authob. 

BxiAKBobp, H. F.-*-^Badiments of physical Geography for the use of Indian Schools, 9th 
jEdition (2681), 8vo, London. 

BBAVi^ii B. Bk^*-Gn the B8randuiga rude etose cemetery, OeaMI Maisdr, 4to, ph. 

Thb Authobv 
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Bbonn's.— K lassen and Ovdiiwgeti des Thier-Beiclis. 

Band II, Porifera, Lief. 2. 

Band VI, A1)th. Ill, BepUlien, Lief. 1 and Lief. 36-37* 

BandYI, Abth.y, Saugethiere: Mammalia, Lief. 26 (1879— 1883), 8vo, 
Leipzig. 

Classified List of Indian Produce eontiibuted to the Amsterdam Exhibition, 1883, (1883), 
flso., Calcutta. 

RsVBNtrB AKD AaBICOITUBAL DbpARTMBKT. 

Eluot, Sib H. M.— Histoiy of India as told by its own historians, edited by John Dowson, 
Vol. II (1869), 8vo, London. 

Enoyclopiadia Britannica, Vol. XY, 9th Edition (1883), 4to, Edinburgh. 

FouquB, F. bt L6vy a. Micbbl,— M indralogie Miorographique Roches Bmptives Fran9ai8es, 
with plates (1879), 4to, Paris. 

Gabsis, a. nnd Bbcxbb, A.— Zur Physiographie des Meeres (1867), 870, Triest. 

6 avi>b 7 » Albbbt.— L es Enchainements du Monde Animal dans les temps gdologfques : 
fossiles primaires (1883), 870, Paris., 

The Authob. 

Geikib, Archibald. — T ext book of Geology (1882), 870, London. 

Gbbbn, a. H.— Geology, Part I, Physical Geology (1882), 8vo, London. 

Henmakh, Dr. Earl. — A nleitung zum experimentiren bei Yorlesungen fiber Anorganfsche 
Chemie (1876), 870, Braunschweig. 

Hobfeb, Fbrdieand.— H istoire de la Physique et de la Chimie (1872), 870, Paris. 

Lock, Alfred G. — Gold : its oocurrenoe and its extraction (1882), Svo, London. 

Milne, J.— The Peruvian Earthquake of May 9th, 1877, 8vo, ph,, Tokio. 

The Adthob. 

Mojsisovice, E. V. nnd Neumatb, M,— Beitrage zur Palaontologie Osterreich-Ungarns, 
Band III, heft. 1—2 (1883), 4to, Wien. 

Novae, Dr. Ottomab. — Z ur Eenntniss der j^hmischen Trilobiten (1883), 4to, Wien. 

The Author. 

Paldontologie Fran9aise, Ire Sdrie, Animaux Invertdhrds, Terrain Jurassique, Tome X, 
pp, 1 — 176 and livr. 61 ; XI, livr, 60. 

Terrain Crdtacd, Tome Vllf, pp. 386 — 432 and livr. 29. 

2Dd Sdrie, Vdgdtaux, Terrain Jurassique, Tome III, pp. 465 — 514, 
and livr. 32 (1873—1883), 8vo, Paris. 

Pearson, A. N.— The development of the Mineral Resources of India (1883), Svo., Bombay. 

The Author. 

Qubmstedt, Fb. Aug.— H andbuoh der Petrefaktenkunde. Auflage III, Lief. 8-9 (1882), 
870, Tubingen. 

Rrclus, £lx 8 |b. — T he Earth, Vols. I-II, Srd Edition (1877), 8vo, London. 

Rbiff, Ch. Ph.— P arallel Worterbuch. I. Bussischer Theil (1880), Svo, St Petersburg. 

Richthofen, Fbbdinand Freihbben von.— China, Band II and IV (1882-88), 4to, 
Berlin. 

The Author. 

Rosubb, Feed.— L ethaea Geognostica. Theil. I, Lethaea Falaeozoica, Lief. 2, textband 
(1883), Svo, Stuttgart 

Virgin, C. A.— Kongliga Svenska Fregatten Eugenies resa omkring Jorden, Botsnik I, 
Fysik III, and Physique III (1867, 1868, and 1874), 4to, Stockholm. 

WuETZ, Ad.— L e9onB BUmentaires de Chimie Modeme, 4th Edition (1879), Svo, Pans. 
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ZsxiiBS, B*-*Examea de k Flare Fossile det Couohea de '(^«irbon du Tong-Kixig (1888)/ 
8vo., Paris. * 


Thb Author. 
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Chemical News, Yol. XL VII, Nos. 1215—1228 (1683), 4to, London. 

Colliery Guardian, Yol. XLY, Noe. 1157—1170 (1883), fol., London. 

Das Ausland, Jahrg. XYI, Nos. 9—23 (1883), Mhnchen. 

Geological Magazine, New Series, Decade It| YoL X, Nos. 4—6 (1883), Svo, London. 

Iron, Yol. XXI, Nos. 530—548 (1883X fol*» London. 

Journal de Conchyliologie, 3”” Sdrie, Tome XXII, No. 4 (1882), Svo, Paris. 

Journal of Science, 3rd Series, YoL Y, Nos. 110—113 (1883), Svo, London. 

The Editor. 

Just, Db. Leopold.- Botanischer Jabresbericht, Jahrg. YII, Abth. I, heft 2, and Abtii. II, 
heft 3 (1883), Svo, Baidin. 

London, IBdinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 5th Series, 
YoL XY, Nos. 94--*96 (1883), 8vo, London. 

Mining d'oumal, with Supplement, Yol Lllf, Nos. 2480—2403 (1883), fdl., London. 

Natuim NovilAtes, Nos. 5^10 (1883), Svo, BerUr^ 

Nature, Yol. XXVII, Nos. 697—706 ; XX YIII, Nos. 707—710 (1883), 4to, London. 

Neues Jahrbnob fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palaeontolc^e, &nd 1, heft 2-3 (1883), 8vo» 
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PeternMnn's Qeogn^hiidiB XitllbtAviigtai Band XXO^ l^w. 1r^ (1883), 4to, Gotha. 
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Paleontological Notes from the Daltonganj and Hutar coalfields in Ghota Nagpur, 

by OttokXe Feistmantel, M.D., Paleontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

The above two coalfields were surveyed by Messrs. Hugbes * and V. Ball • 
respectively, but no fossils were known from either of them. It was, however, 
of interest to ascertain whether fossils occurred there and of what character they 
were, as it was quite to be expected that some portion of the coal beds in one or 
the other might be of the age of the Karharbari beds. I was consequently last 
winter deputed to visit these coal-fields and to examine them for fossils. The 
results were satisfactory enough, as not only were fossils met with in good 
numbers, but they were also sufficiently clear to allow of some of the horizons 
being fixed with much probability. 

The DaUongavj coalfield: 

This coalfield is situated about 50 miles 'w^st of Hazarib^gh, and is traversed 
by the Koel and Amdnat rivers, The rocks represented in the coal-field are the 
Talchirs and the coal-measures. These were hitherto assigned to the Bar^ar 
group of the Damuda subdivision of the Gondwana* system. The examination 
of the fossils, however, showed that these coal beds of the Daltonganj field most 
probably are of the age of the Karharbdri beds. 

The various outcrops in this field are described in Mr. Hughes’ report; 
I visited most of them with the view of examining them for fossils. 

Outcrops at Singra, 

At the junction of the Koel and Aminat rivers, about 5 miles north of Dal- 
tonganj, near Singra, where mining is carried on to some extent, there is a good 
exposure of the coal-bearing rocks, consisting of sandstones and sandy shales, 
with three outcrops of coal seams. 

The bas^ of the section close to the river surface consists of a series of 
sandy micaceous ■ grey shales, 'which are on the whole unfpssiliferous ; but very 

» Mem. O. 8. 1., Vol. VIII, PI. 2. 

* Ibid, VoL XV, PI. 1. 
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nenirlj at ike base there is a strafiun in which some leaf impressions occur ; they 
are not distinct, though the following can be recognised « — 

l^^tmgamopteri^ cycUpteroidAi var. attenuafa. 

Qlosiopiena communis, Feistm ; large leaves. 

„ indica, Schimp. 

The stratum immediately above this bed contains root-like impressions tra- 
^ versing the rock in various directions ; in some cases they appeared to me to be of 
Vertehraria. Above this bed is the coal outcrop, representiug the first seam of 
the series. 

Above this follows a series of sandstones and shales, without any trace of 
fossils, underlying the second seam. Above this seam there follows a series of 
grey sandy shales, with a band of hard and light grey shale. 

The third seam, which now follows, is not exposed in this section on the 
river, but a little further to the south. In a soft fine shale, of grey colour with 
i*eddish tints, above this seam the following fossils were found : — 

Vertebra) la indica, Royle. 

'Nbggeraikia bislop%. Bomb. (Feistm .) ; numerous. 

JSamaropeie parvula, Heer. 

Seeds, may be of the foregoing species. 

These fossils, though not veiy numerous or quite decisive, yet show an ensem- 
ble like those from the third Karharbdri seam or from the Mohp&ni coal seams, 
both of which, there is little doubt, belong to the Karharbari beds. 

This Earharbdri character of the fossils is, however, more distinctly expressed 
in some other outcrops to the north of Singra. 


. Outcrops at Itajhera, 

There is no mining carried on at present at this place, though there are traces 
of old workings ; there is, however, no want of outcrops, one of which yielded a 
good number of fossils. t 

In a nala to the south of Bajhera there are at first sandstones like those 
above the first seam at Sin^. Lower down below the sandstones there is an 
outcrop of gvej sandy micaceous shales, about 5 feet thick ; in about the middle 
of these shales, and I think representing the coal outcrop, is a band of a darker 
shale, which breaks irregularly, with somewhat a sphmroidal structuxe. I think 
this outcrop represents the first seam of Singra. 

The above-mentioned dark shale band*is full of leaf impressions, which are 
in most cases very well preserved, and amongst which the following species could 
bo recognised : — « 

Qheiopteris commume, Feistm.; very Isrge leaves with a thick midrib and very dose and 
narrow meshes. ^ 

Olceeopterte indica, Schimp. 

„ decipiene, Feistm.; one specimen like the species from the Karharbari 
coalfield* 

OamgamopUiie eyetoptereidee, Feistm. The true original form like in the Talchirs 
and Karharbiris; in various states of preservation^ but also showbg distinctly the 
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Oa»gamoptart* var. mUmrieulaia ; one nice cpecimen, with donbled up margin. 

„ vafe afienmta* 

, Snmaropsit^ comp, parwla, Heeir ; just like some from the Karhnrbdri beds. 

FoUzta — a braiiohlet of a oonifi'rous plant, belongs 1 think to this genus. 

There are some other shale outcrops east of Bajhera, which, however, did not 
yield many distinct fossils, though the rock in which they occurred, a sandy 
shale of greenish-brownish colour with reddish tints, resembles one in the 
Mohp4ni coalfield containing fossils of the Karharb4ri type. The only fossils in 
the present instanei!i were : Olossopteris communisy Feistm., and JSquisetaceous stems. 

A comparison of the fossils named above with those from other coalfields 
will show that they bear the character of those known from the Earharbdri beds, 
and there is little doubt that the coal seams of the Daltonganj coalfield, at least 
those where fossils were found (at Singra and Bajhera), are of the age of the 
Karharb4ri beds, which circumstance would perhaps add not a little to the impor- 
tance of the coalfield. 


The Hutar coalfield. 

From this coalfield, which is situated on the Koel river to the south of the 
Daltonganj field, and which was surveyed by Mr. Ball, I have also brought a few 
fossils. I visited first the outcrops on the northern margin, south of the village 
Nowadih. Here the coal-bearing rocks are in contact with the Talchirs. Follow- 
ing a nala which joins the Supuhi river close to where the road from Daltonganj 
crosses the former, at first several outcrops are found between massive sandstones 
with a south-west dip ; in these no fossils were found. Further on, close to the 
junction of the coal-bearing rocks with the Talchirs, there arc other outcrops of 
strongly carbonaceous shales, quite Qlose to the Talchirs, in which the following 
fossils were found 

Qangamopteris cyclopteroideB, Feistm. * 

„ var. attenuata^ 

* 

These carbonaceous shales pass without break into strata which belong to the 
Talchirs, and are conformable with the former ; the rock is, however, not of the 
usual kind, being still somewhat carbonaceous 4hale, although undoubtedly 
already in the Talchirs ; here also some fossils were found ; — 

’EqfniBetaceQUi stems. 

OemgamopteriB cgoloptzroides, Feistm. ; typical form. 

„ var. tehauriculaia. 

If we consider now these latter as belonging to the Talchirs, then the carbo- 
naceous outcrops in close proximity tp them are perhaps either of the same age, 
or else represent the KarharbTiri beds, while the higher outcrops would have to 
be considered as representing the Barikar group. This is the only locality where 
these relations could be recognised. 

Further to east, at the village Hutar, there are again some outcrops, also 
apparently in conformity with the Talchirs ; some fragments of fossils were found, 
but insufficient to determine the horizon; I should, however, feel inclined to 
consider them as Bai4kai*s. • 
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Somewhat better foBsils were met with near the east end of the field, north 
of Saidopo. At the confluence of the Danii and Ghorsam streams there is a 
groat display of beds. At the bottom of the section close to the river surface is 
coal, over it lies coaly shalo, then grey sandy shales, above which follow sand- 
stones of yellowish and reddish colours. 

The fossils occuired in the black coaly shale above the coal, and the following 
could be recognised ; — 

VqutteioiCBous stems ; yer^ numerous. 

Q'loaaopteris tndfca, Schimp. * 

„ damudtea, Feistm. 

Caniferout branch like Volizia, 

To judge from these fossils, the outcrops can be considered as belonging with 
great probability to the Bardkars, and the same appears to be the case with the 
other outcrops in the field, so that only on the northern margin of the field would 
the fossils allow of a more varied g]x>uping of the beds. 

Some of the fossils gathered on this occasion fi'om the Daltonganj and Hutar 
coalfields will be figured in the Palosontologia Tndica, together with some others 
collected on a previous journey in the Aurunga and Kdranpura coal-fields. 


On the altered basalts of the Dalhousie region in the North-Western Himalayas, 
htj CoLONfcL 0. A. McMahon, F.G.F . — {Wdh two plates). 

In my paper on the Geology of Dalhousie, I have already described the mode 
of occurrence of the rocks ot the volcanic series in the Dalhousie area, and it 
only remains to note their petrological cdiaracteiistics as seen in thin slices 
under the microscope. 

Specimens from the Bagrdr ridge. 

No. 1. — A dull green amygdaloldal rock weathering to a light brown colour. 
Sp. G. 2*85. The amygdules are of small size and are composed of scolecite, 
dclessite, and a red zeolite. « A little iron pyrites is to be seen here and there. 

M. — This slice closely resembles an undescribed specimen of the Darang traps. 
Augite is abundant, and is in irregular-shaped elongated pieces ; none of it is 
fresh, and the felspar is also considerably kaolinised. Viridite is abundant, and 
the slice contains epidote in a granular form. Scolecite not only fills amygdules, 
but has replaced much of the original material in their vicinity. 

No. 2.«-A greyish-green amygdaloidal rock weathering to a*light brown 
Sp. G. 2*86. The amygdaloidal cavities* are filled with quartz and scolecite, 
and specks of iron p 3 rriteB are to be seen here and there in the rock. 

M,-*— The amygdules are cqmposed of scolecite, quartz, and viridite, the latter 
containing many crystals of epidote. Cracks in the rock and in the amygdules 
are filled with viridite and a yellow substance resembling epidote. The viridite 
is of the serpentinous variety. 

The augite is altered almost past recognition, but it can be doubtfully made 
out 'bore and there with the aid of polarised light. The small felspar prisms 
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are still to be traced, but all signs of twinning has disappeared, and the felspars 
have been so eaten into, and replaced by tbe green alteration.product, that tbeir 
nutline is irregular. The whole rook is permeated through and through with 
this green product of alteration, and all the outlines of the original minerals 
have become confused and hazy. No trace of magnetite remains. 

The quartz which occurs in the centre of an amygdule surrounded by scolecito 
has a dusty appearance, which on the application of high powers ( x 800 to 500) 
is seen to be caused by a multitude of extremely minute liquid cavities, many of 
which have movtiUble bubbles. The liquid in some of the cavities is red 
coloured. The quartz appears to have formed after the scolecite which lines the 
amygdaloidal cavities, as it conforms itself to the outward form of the scolecite 
crystals. 

No. 3. — A. grey-green compact rock. Sp. G. 2^81. 

M. — This is quite a typical lava. The base which forms a prominent object in 
the field of the microscope is considerable in amount in proportion to the 
imbedded crystals, and probably constitutes more than one-half of the whole. 
It is greenish- white in reflected, and something between a brown and an olive 
green in transmitted, light. It is not at all dichroic, and it does not polarise 
between crossed nicols, but changes from dark to its natural colour, much light, 
however, being absorbed. Under high powers it is resolved into very minute 
granular matter. This base is evidently a partially devitrified glass and repre- 
sents the residuum left uncrystallized owing to the rapid cooling of the rock. 

In this base, besides the larger crystals to be described further on, minute crys- 
tals of felspar, often acicular in shape, are scattered about, which are I think 
very characteristic of a rapidly pooled lava. Some of them have enclosed por- 
tions of the base, as in fig. 7, plate II, whilst others are in skeleton or incomplete 
forms similar to those depicted at figs. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, which are given as 
samples only, the shape of these minute crystals being very varied.* 

In this base, besides the minute crystals just described, comparatively large 
ones of felspar and augite are arranged io clusters and groups. 

In my paper on the basalts of Bombay I described the penetration of felspar 
by augite and of augite by felspar as a structural peculiarity very characteristic 
of volcanic rooks. This structure is more than usually prominent in this slice ; 
indeed a large proportion of the augite and felspar crystals are interlaced and 
intermixed in a way that is very striking, and is often very complex. It would 
seem as if the first formed crystals floating about in the fluid base before they 
attained any size were drawn together by mutual molecular attraction, and that 

* Pigs. 6; 7, and 10 closely resemble some of the figures depicted in fig. 4, plate XI, Zirkel’s 
Microscopic Petrology of the 40tb parallel, .Zirkel considers the forms shown in fig. 3, plate XI 
of his work above quoted as « probably a felspathic crystalline product of devitrification.*' Un- 
fortunately ** devitrification/' as at present used by microscopists, is a very ambiguous term ; thus 
Mr. P. Btttley, in a paper published in tbe Q. J. G. S. XXXVI, 407, writes of a rock described 
therein: ‘^In the first case, it may be regarded as an obsidian devitrified fYs fttWA ; in tbe 
second, as an obsidian devitrified in Us old qye." Does Zirkel mean that the skeleton crystals be 
describes are congenital or epigeuital P If the latter, I think be has missed tbe point of the 
matter. 1 think these imperfect forms are the result of rapid cooling and corrcspoud to tbo 
skcletou crystab of slags. 
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the growth of the crystals then went on side by side so rapidly that they em- 
braced and interlaced each other in the act of crystalliasation. 

At fig. 1, plate 1, the sketch of a portion of this slice, magnified 30 diameters; 
is intended to give a general impression of its appearance in the field of the 
microscope, and the way the imbedded crystals of augite and felspar group 
themselves together in the base — one long band of the associated minerals forming 
a sort of festoon across the centre of the field. 

At fig. 2 of this plate I have given a sketch of another portion of the same 
slice, magnified 60 diameters. The singular way the augiti^ has embraced the 
felspar prisms is shown in the sketch. The feathery kind of termination of some 
of the felspars reminds me of those shown at fig. 2, plate I, of the illustrations to 
my paper on the Bombay basalts, and suggests the feathery terminations, 
described by Dr. Sorby, of the felspar of slags. 

Other illustrations of the intergrowth of augite and felspar are given at figs. 2, 
8, 9, and 11, plate II. 

In a previous paper I quoted a passage from Dr. Oeikie on the Volcanic rocks 
of the basin of the Firth of Forth, showing how felspar prisms “ shoot** through 
crystals of augite as though they were ‘^intrusive.” Such figures, as the extra- 
ordinary ones represented at figs. 9 and 11, plate II, certainly imitate ** intrusion *’ 
in a remarkable way, and at first sight suggest the idea that the felspar must 
have filled cracks in the augite crystals at a period subsequent to the genesis of 
the augite ; but, I think these singular appearances are simply due to the fact 
that the crystallization of both the felspar and augite proceeded rapidly at the 
same time, and that the supply of material for the formation of the two minerals 
fluctuated. It will be observed, moreover, in fig. 2, plate I, and in figs. 2 and 9 
of plate II, that the felspar is attenuated in the centre of the augite and expands 
rapidly at the edges. I have observed this to be a general rule, and have seen 
many cases of it much more striking than those in the illustrations to which 
attention is directed ; and I tliink this peculiarity shows that the augite did not 
crystallize around previously formed iFelspar prisms, but that the crystallization 
of the two minerals proceeded simultaneously, and that the supply of felspathic 
material was, for a time, cut off by the vigour with which the molecules of augitic 
matter came together. 

In fig. 2, plate I, and figs. 1, 2, 3, and 9 of plate II, I have attempted to 
illustrate a tendency observable in felspar crystals to fray out at their ends, or 
rather to throw off long hair-like prisms or appendages. This peculiarity is 
another indication, I think, of rapid cooling, showing that as crystallization 
proceeded, the supply of material was cut off by the loss of perfect • freedom of 
molecular motion consequent on cooling; bonce these crystals were unable to 
assume a perfect crystallographic form. 

I dwell, upon these details at some length, because they are not without interest 
in themselves, and because it is chiefly by noticing characteristic structural 
peculiarities that we are able to distinguish, between basic volcanic and basic 
plutonic rocks. 

All the augite in this slice is of irregular shape ; a few crystals only are 
twimjed. 
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If we except the zninate CTystals just described, and those caught up in 
augite, the felspar crystals seen in this slice are as a rule well shaped, though 
many, even of these, are frayed out at one end ; that is to say, they have thrown 
out one or more long and slender terminal prisms indicating that their crystalliza- 
tion, though deliberate at first, was ultimately brought to a sudden and rapid 
termination. 

Here and there the felspar exhibits the multiple twinning of triclinio felspar ; 
a few sanidine prisms exhibit single twinning ; but in most of the crystals all 
trace of twinning is absent. The substance of the prisms has been much invaded 
by greenish granular matter similar to that seen in the base, and it is difficult to 
say whether it was caught up in the act of crystallization or whether it is the 
result of subsequent alteration. 

The slice contains no magnetite, and some of the felspar is sanidine. There are 
a few fields of viridite in the slice. 

No. 4. — A greenish-grey compact rock weathering to a light brown colour. 
Sp. G. 2-84. 

M.— This slice exhibits the usual arrangement of felspar and augite scattered 
ubout in a devitrified glassy base. Some of the felspar is seen to be tricHnic, but in 
the majority of cases, owing to kaolinisation, the twinning is no longer to be 
^ traced. I think, however, from a consideration of the azimuth at which extinction 
occurs, that some of the felspars are probably sanidine. 

This slice contains numerous instances of the enclosure of the glassy base by 
felspar in the act of crystallization, similar to those already described. An 
illustration of one of these is given at fig. 10. In some instances these enclosures 
run the whole length of the prism and maintain a uniform thickness throughout. 
Another illustration of one of these enclosures is given at fig. 12, plate IL* In 
ihis case the magma enclosed has thinned away towards the centre of the prism, 
being thick at both ends. It is not a case of twq prisms in close conjunction 
as one might suppose from the illustration, but of one prism with the glassy base 
caught up in it. ^ 

The augite in this rock is much altered. The slice contains several cracks, 
filled with quartz, which die out within the slice itsejf — citicks formed I presume 
on cooling. 

j^o. 5,— A greenish-grey compact rock, brown and rotten at the edges. 
Sp. G. 2*69. 

This rock occurs on the margin of the outcrop where the trap first appears. 

M. — The whole ground mass has been converted into viridite in which the 
felspar ciystals are starred about. 

Here and there the triclinic character of the latter can be made out, but their 
internal structure has been a good deal altered into granular matter. Scattered 
through the slice are granules of a dichroic yellowish mineral which .appears to 
be epidote. Its shape is irregular and its internal structure is micro-granular. 
No augite is visible. 

* This crystal somewhat resembles one of the crystallites in pearlite depicted at fig. 20, plate Ij 
Zirkd’s Microscopic Petrology of the 4Dth parallel. 
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Descent from Dhalog to Sanddra on tfie Ravi, 

No. G. — A greenish-grey compact rock weathering brown. Sp. G. 2*80. Thi^ 
rock occurs where the trap first crops out. 

M. — One of the first objects that strikes one on looking at this slice is the 
abundance of the light brown glassy base which is partially devitrified into fine- 
grained granular matter. In this base crystals of felspar and augite are scattered 
about. Very little magnetite or ilmenite is to be seen, but there is much 
leuGOxene, the product of the decomposition of the latter. 

Much of the felspar is seen to be triclinic, but some of it is sanidine, and 
probably both are equally abundant. The felspar is considerably decomposed by 
the invasion of viridite, and part of it is coloured red by the presence of fine 
granular matter in it which is too minute to be determined. 

Augite is abundant in irregular shaped prisms, and much of it is twinned. 
It is not in a fresh condition, but its alteration is not in an advanced stage. 

Water has percolated freely through the rock, and meandering lake-like spaces, 
plugged with scolecite and viridite, are to be seen here and there. Flakes of mica 
are scattered through the viridite. 

The penetration of augite by felspar prisms, which are more attenuated in the 
middle of the augite than towards the margin of the latter, similar to those 
previously described, is very frequent. 

Na 7. — A greenish-grey Compact rock, somewhat mottled in appearance. 
Sp. G. 2*84. 

— This slice in its general aspect very closely resembles No. 3, except that 
the felspar prisms and augite crystals are better formed and are of more regular 
shape. 

The felspar is almost completely kaolinised, and all trace of twinning has con* 
sequently been obliterated- Nearly all the augite is partially altered. No un- 
changed magnetite is discernible in this slice or in No. 3. A portion of this slice 
is depicted at fig. 3, plate I. • 

No. 8. — ^A greenish-grey compa^ rock with sti'eaks of epidote in it. Sp, 
G. 2*87. 

M. — Epidote, associated with quartz, forms large veins running through the 
rock and takes up the greater part of the slice ; whilst smaller veins of epidote 
alone, and of quartz alone, traverse it in other directions. The general mass is 
likewise much penetrated by epidote. The epidote is in a minutely granular 
condition, though well shaped microscopic crystals are to bo seen in abundance 
along the edges of veins. 

The rock itself consists of the usual felspar crystals starred about in a devi- 
trified glassy base. All the felspar ciystals *are greatly altered and invaded by 
granular matter. No unaltered augite remains, and nothing distinctly recognis- 
able as augite. Bod-like and^ndritic forms of magnetite are abundant in the 

No, 9. — A greenish-grey compact rock. Sp. G. 2*76, 

M. — ^Augite is abundant and is in rather massive, irregular shaped prisms. 
The slice contains, however, one long slim augite. Twinning is not common. 
All the augite is more or less browned as the result of partial alteration. 
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The felspar is in well-shaped prisms of moderately large size. It is much 
kaolinised, and the twinning can only be made out here and there. The slice 
apparently contains both plagioclase and sanidine. 

Amygdules of viridite (delessite ?) and scolecite are prominent, and flakes of 
mica are to be seen in both. All the ilmenite has been converted into leucozene. 

Trap from the Ttavi section between Siniliu and Kairi, 

No. 10. — A mottled greenish-grey compact rock. Sp. G. 2*78. 

M. — ^Augite is abundant in this slice, but it is all more or less altered and 
converted here and there into a serpen tinous product. 

The felspar is greatly kaolinised. A serpentinous variety of viridite is abun- 
dant and contains, some crystals of epidote. 

Here und there the original glassy base, now partially devitrified, is still to 
be made out. 

No. 11. — A mottled greenish-grey compact rock. Sp. G. 2*86. 

M. — This slice is very similar to the last, but the augite is still more altered. 

An irregular vein filled with epidote meanders through the slice. The 
triclinic character of some of the felspar can still be discerned, but the rest is 
completely kaolinised. 

No. 12. — A pale greenish-grey, perfectly compact rock with a vitreous aspect. 
Sp. G. 2-84. 

M. — The slice consists of a devitrified glassy base in which numerous crystallites 
of felspar are starred about. The base is composed of micro-granular matter 
of grey colour with a faint greenish tinge in it. Diflused through this are 
patches of minutely granular matter, of irregular outline, that polarises between 
crossed nicols. It is probably imperfectly formed epidote and may possibly 
represent pre-existing augite. 

The slice is traversed by numerous veins filled with crypto-crystalline and 
apparently felspathic material crowded with countless, colourless, hair-like 
microliths. These veins were apparently filled by an exfiltration process during 
the cooling of the rock. 

Below the Staging Bungalow Mdmul iio the west. 

No. 13. — A mottled compact rock varying from green to purple. Sp. G. 
2*73. B.B : fuses to a black magnetic bead. 

M.— This slice consists of a glass, partially devitrified and exhibiting fiow 
structure, containing a large amount of ferruginous, minutely granular material, 
arranged in flpcQulent masses. Much of it is peroxidised, and this imparts a red 
appearance to the slice in reflected light. In this base are scattered minute and 
irregular shaped prisms of felspar which exhibit no twinning. A compara- 
tively large one has the multiple twinning of a triclinic felspar. Here and there 
patches of leucoxene are to be seen, but no augite. 

The slice contains a few shapeless grains of a dichroic and minutely granular 
mineral ich appears to be epidote. 

No. 14.— A g^enish-grey compact rock. 'Sp. G. 2*86, B.B : fuses easily to 

a dark bead. , 

B 
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— ^Tliis slice consists of a idtevftrified glassy base in which imperfectly 
formed oystals of felspar are scattered about. It very much resembles No. 12« 

Oonclusion. 

All the above specimens give abundant evidence of having been lavas erupted 
at the surface of the earth’s crust. No existing volcano could yield a more 
typical lava than No. 4. 

The Dalhousie traps appear, on the whole, to belong to the basic type. 
No. 6 may possibly belong to the intermediate series, but No. 13 was evi- 
dently a highly glassy !rock, approximating to a basalt glass, and No. 5 may 
have belonged to this class also. 

Augite is abundant in all the ' other specimens except in Nos. 12 and 14 
(in which it is wanting) ; and their specific gravity ranges from 2*76 to 2*87 ; 
their average being 2*83. The specific gravity of Nos. 12 and 14 is 2*84 and 
2*86. All the specimens described in this paper, except No. 5, clearly belong to 
the basic class. 

Sanidine is present in most of the specimens, but it plays a subordinate 
part. The presence of a small amount of sanidine, even in true basalts, is 
not specially remarkable.^ 

Considering the extent to which alteration has proceeded, the absence of 
olivine was only to be expected, for it is one of the first of the basaltic minerals 
to decay, and it may have furnished the materials for the formation of some of 
the secondary minerals so abundant in these rocks. On the whole, I think, the 
Dalhousie traps .may be classed as altered basalts. 

The next question which arises is whether the microscopical examination of 
these rocks throws any light upon their geological age. 

The idea that basalts are tertiaiy rocks has long since been exploded, and 
it is now known that they ipay be of any age. Moreover, those who formerly 
held that basalts are of tertiaiy age lyould probably have classed the rocks now 
described as melaphyres. I discard the name melaphyre myself, because its 
use is apt to be misleading, inasmuch as altered plutonic rocks are sometimes 
included under that term. . 

All the specimens examined sho!|r lhat the Dalhousie traps are greatly altered. 
In none is the augite fresh ; whilst in some it is altered almost past recognition. 

The felspar is, as a rule, more or l^s kaolinised ; whilst throughout the slices 
secondary products are abundant. 

The extent to which alteration has proceeded in these rocks is in my opinion 
a good argument in favour of their being of considerable geological age. 

The alteration exhibited appear, from the aspect of the rocks under the 
microscope, to have been the result of either the slow percolation of water or 
of hydro-thermal agencies. JSiis alteration is not a mere local peculiarity, but 
appears to prevail throughout these rocks and to extend over a large area. 

Considerable time must surely have been required for the production of the 
uniform changes to be seen in these dense traps. In the absence of evidence to 

^ Sco Zirkel’fl Microaco c Petrology of the 40tb Parallel, pp. 216-229. 
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the contrary, I think we may safely conclude that the extent of alteration 
alEords, in a rough way, a measure of the age of these rocks. 

The basalts of Bombay are believed to be of upper cretaceous or lower tertiary 
age ; and if we compare the extent to which alteration has proceeded in the two 
rocks, — both being basic lavas of much the same character — I think it is logical 
to infer, unless and until evidence to prove the contrary can be adduced, that the 
traps of the Dalhousie area are considerably older than the basalts of Bombay. 
The result of their examination under the microscope is therefore to support the 
conclusion, as to the age of the traps described in this paper, arrived at on other 
grounds in my paper on the geology of Dalhousie^ 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Pig. 1. Altered basalt. Dalhousie. Slice No. 3. Sketch intended to give a 
general idea of the way the augite and felspar crystals are inter- 
laced and grouped together in clusters. 

Fig. 2. Another portion of the same slice showing the feathery terminations of 
some of the felspar crystals and the intergrowth of augite and 
felspar consequent on the simultaneous crystallization of these 
minerals. 

Pig. 3. Altered basalt,* Dalhousie. Slice No. 7. Crystals of felspar and augite 
are seen scattered about in a partially dovitrihed glassy base. 

Plate A. 

Pig. 1. An incomplete or skeleton form of felspar crystal. Slice No. 3. The 
result of rapid solidification. 

Pig. 2. Intergrowth of augite and felspar, the result of rapid cooling. Slice 
No. 3. 

Pig. 3. Another skeleton form of felspar crystal. Slice No. 3. 

Fig. 4. Ditto. 

Pig. 5. Ditto. 

Pig, 6. Ditto. 

Pig. 7. Skeleton crystal of felspar which has, owing to rapid cooling, enclosed 
a portion of the base. Slice No. 3. 

Pig. 8. Intergrowth of augite and felspar. Slice No. 3. 

Pig. 9.. Ditto. 

Fig. 10, Enclosure of the base by a skeleton crystal of felspar. Slice No. 4. 
Pig. 11. Intergrowth of augite and felspar. Slice No. 3, 

Pig. 12. Enclosure of glassy base by skeleton crystal of felspar. Slice No. 4. 
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On the microscopic simcture of some sub-Himalayan rocks of tertiary age^ 
hy Colonel 0. A. McMahon, F.G.S. 

No. 1. — fine-grained sandstone of tbe Sirmnr series, containing a fossil leaf, 
found hy Mr. Medlicott south-east of Ghune, on the Bavi. The following note 
on this specimen is taken from the Records of the Survey of India, Yol. IX, p. 
52 : — “ In this very crushed, probably inverted, outcrop I found a characteristic 
sample of the Kasauli plant bed, the only occurrence of it known west of the 
Sutlej.” 

M. — The grains of quartz in this slice are nearly all angular, and only a few 
here and there are snbangular. 

Grains of granular limestone are numerous, and one fragment of felspar is pre- 
sent. Leaves of biotite (P) and muscovite are to be seen here and there, and are 
evidently original constituents of the rock and were deposited along with the 
sand. The leaves of mica are bent round and conform to the external shape of the 
grains between which they are jammed. The sand of our Panjab rivers .is full 
of fragments of mica. 

The slice contains some green dichroic grains that may have resulted from the 
degradation of trap. It also contains fragments of garnet and of schorl. 

The interstitial mud has b^n converted into a crypto-crystalline material. 

I have only dbtectod liquid cavities, with movable bubbles, in one grain of 
quartz. The bubbles are extremely small ones. 

Specimens of fine-grained sandstones from Bhond,^ 

No. 2. — This specimen closely resembles the last described. It contains frag- 
ments of schorl, muscovite, and grefh mica, tirains of calcite are present, but they 
are not so abundant as in the^ las^. There are some micro-garnets and a little 
hsematite, I have observed no liquid cavities in the quartz. 

j^o. 3. — The same as the last, ^he slice contains four minute fragments of 
plagioclase. Calcite is sparce, and the quartz contains no liquid cavities with 
bubbles. 

No. 4. — This specimen is very similar to the preceding ones. It contains 
more calcite than the last and more argillaceous material. It contains neither 
schorl nor garnet, buttliquid cs-vities with movable bubbles are present in tho 
quartz. ^ 

No. 5. — ^The grains of quartz are in angular fragments closely dovetailed 
together. The interstitial mud which occurs in patches is dark between crossed 
nicols showing doubly refracting fibres scattered about in it, apparently of 
felspathic material. 

The slice containB some grains of schorl and fragments of green mica and 
muscovite. Some of the grains of quartz contain liquid cavities with movable 
bubbles. 

In this, and one of the previous slices, a quartz grain contains a microlith 
with an internal shrinkage cavity,-^ circumstance that indicates an igneous 

• ^ Record# XVI, p. 36. 
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origin and ebows that the grain of quartz was derived from the waste of granite 
or similar rock. 

* No. 6. — This slice consists of fragments of quartz and a muddy cement con- 
verted into a crypto-crystalline material ; it contains fragments of schorl, mus- 
covite, green mica, calcite, and one of garnet. There are patches of chloritic ma- 
terial here and there. 

Some of the quartz grains contain Hquid cavities with movable bubbles. 

Bed clays — Bhond^ 

No. 7.— This consists of angular pieces of quartz and fine fragments of mus- 
covite imbedded in very fine red mud. Patches of heamatite are present here 
and there. 

g, — Much the same as the last specimen. There is less mud and more 
fine-grained siliceous material and more white and green mica. The slice is of 
somewhat variegated colour owing to the presence of dark and clear irregularly 
defined bands. 

In one of the quartz grains I detected liquid cavities with small movable 
bubbles. 

9. — Much the same as No. 7. Muscovite is more sparse, and I have not 
detected any liquid cavities in it. 

KasauU satidstones. * 

No. 10. — This slice consists of angular fragments of quartz and patches of con- 
solidated mud ; it contains pieces of schorl, leaves of silvery and of a yellowish, 
green mica ; also a piece of triclinic felspar ; a few small garnets and a fragment 
of a larger one. 

Some of the quartz grains contain movable bubbles, but they are small and 
sparce. One grain of quartz contains a micSdith of hornblende, in which are 
numerous grains of opacite and several enclosures with fixed bubbles in them. 
Another quartz grain is full of transparent hair-like belonites. This specimen 
contains no calcite. 

No. 11. — This slice greatly resembles the last. It contains muscovite, a red- 
dish-brown mica, schorl, numerous large pieces of garnet, a little granular 
calcite, a fragment of epidote and fragments of a carbonaceous slaty rock. The 
muscovite is in good-sized leaves. / 

Some of the grains of quartz exhibit a polysynthetic wructure, whilst others 
contain microliths of muscovite similar to those so characteristic of the gneissose 
granite of the North-West Himalayas. There are some fragments of crypto-ciys- 
talline mica (another characteristic of the gneissose granite) and a grain of fibrous 
felspar (a form of microcline,— see Relbords XVI, 131). 

There is a small fragment of triclinic felspar and, I think, of decomposed or- 

thoclase. 

Some of the quartz contains liquid cavities with movable bubbles. 

BaJcloh scmdstones. 

Nos. 12 and 13. — These slices c<msist of angular and sub-angular grains of 
quartz set in mud. The quartz is not very clear or pellucid, being here and there. 
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milky and opaque ; and some of the grains exhibit a polysynthetic structure. 
The earthy portion is stained yellow with oxide of iron, and here and there 
brown dots appear which are probably limonite. 

No calcite or mica is present, but there are a few small fragments of a 
dichroic mineral that may be schorl. 

No. 12 contains cavities with bubble?, but not movable ones. 

No. 14. — This rock so closely resembles the Kasauli sandstone that a separate 
description is unnecessary. Schorl, a small garnet, and a little felspar arc pre- 
sent in the slice. The quartz contains liquid cavities with movable bubbles 
and stone cavities with fixed bubbles and mineral deposits. Muscovite is sparce. 

Bagshai sandstones. 

The specimens described below were taken from the side of the Simla cart 
road facing Dagshai. 

Nos, 15, 16, and 17. — These are seen under the microscope to be composed 
of fragments of quartz and of slaty rocks, some of which appear to be car- 
bonaceous. Fragments of well crystallised calcite and of schorl are also pre- 
sent. Each slice contains a few pieces of triclinic felspar, one of which includes 
microliths of muscovite. Leaves of muscovite and a yellowish-green mica are 
abundant. 

One of the grains of qfiartz has crypto-crystalline mica attached to and 
penetrating it. It has all the appearance of being a fragment of the gneissose 
granite. There are also separate fragments of the crypto-ciystalline mica. Some 
of the quartz grains are polysynthetic. 

A few small garnets are present, and liquid cavities with movable bubbles are 
abundant in the quartz. ^ * • 

€ 

Siwalih series (Nahan beds 7), Naini Tdl road. 

Nos. 18, 19, and 20. — These consist of angular pieces of quartz, bits of slate, 
and a little mud, the quartz predofninating. Leaves of muscovite and a green- 
ish mica and fragments of schorl are present in the slice. Some of the quartz 
grains contain microliths of muscovite similar to those contained in the 
gneissose granite. Some of the quartz is milky and opaque, and none of it is 
particularly hyaline.\ 

Liquid cavities aA numerous in the quartz, but those with bubbles are pom- 
paratively sparce. 

Nahan sandstone — Nalagarh, 

No. 21. — This slice consists of angular and sub-angular grains of quartz, 
quartzite, slate, limestone, schistose rocks, and kaolinised felspar,' cemented 
together with mud. Some oiMxe slate appears to be carbonaceous. 

A good many of the grains of quartz are of polysynthetic structure similar 
to the fish-roe grains of the gneissose granite. The slice contains a fragment 
of triclinic felspar and a few of the foliated variety of microcline. Much of 
the quartz is milky and opaque ; i&UBCovite is preset and also a few fragments 
of achorL 
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Liquid cavities with movable bubbles are numerous in the quartz ; also 
air cavities. 

Nahan sandstone — Mailog. 

Nos. 22 and 23. — These specimens aro composed of angular grains of quartz 
imbedded in fine mud of greenish colour. The slices contain fragments of 
schorl and the quartz liquid cavities with movable bubbles. 

Siwalih (?) sandstone, Dhdr, 

The undoubtedly Siwalik sandstone of the outermost range is too friable to 
admit of slicing, but except in induration it seems lithologically identical with 
the Dhar rock. 

No. 24. — This slice very much resembles No. 21 in its general appearance under 
the microscope and in the nature of its contents. Both contain fragments of 
red quartzite, green schiste containing magnetite that remind me much of 
hornblendic beds near Shiel, in the Jubal State, beyond Simla; and fragments 
of a rock that looks like a decomposed amygdaloid. No. 24 differs from No. 21 
in containing fragments of a pink garnet, flesh-coloured in transmitted light. 
Muscovite is present in large leaves in No. 21, but in No. 24 no mica is present, 
except in the form of microliths in the quartz. No. 24, moreover, does not con- 
tain any “ fish-roe” quartz. 

Both rocks under the microscope are generally so similar, t^t if they do not 
represent the same beds, at any rate, some of the rocks that were exposed and in 
process of erosion when the Nalagarh beds were laid down must have been in 
process of erosion when the Dhar beds were deposited. 

The slice under description (24) contains a doubly refracting mineral that 

appears to be schorl. • * \ 

The garnets are full of air cavities ; wbilst^uid cavities with large movable 

bubbles are abundant in the quartz. 

« 

Conclusion. 

A microscopic examination of the fine-grained earthy sandstone containing a 
a fossil leaf found by Mr. Medlicott in the Sirmur horizon on the Eavi, and of 
the beds trans-Ravi at Bhond, and of some of the he^s un^er BaHoh (in which 
fossa leaves have also been found) ; and a comparison of these rocks with a thin 
slice of a typical Kasauli bed leave no doubt in my minji that the Kasauli leaf 
beds continue into the Dalhousie area.^ Their position, in the Dalhousie 
region, appeprs to bo near, but not on, the northern boundary of the outcrop 
of the Sirmur series. , 

The leaf beds, in which name I include all those alluded to in the 

last paragraph, are composed of very fine-grained angular fragments of quartz, 
grains of caloite or granular Umestone, fragments of carbonaceous slaty rocks, 
and consolidated mud. Leaves of muscovite and of a greenish mica— evidently 
original constituents of deposition— are squeezed between the grains of quartz; 

» 1 have Mme very perfect fowil leave, imbedded in inexactly similar rock found by Mr. 
C. J. Rodgers at Dharmsala and given me by that gentleman. • 
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whilst either minately triturated fragments of mica are mixed up with the mud, 
or a portion of the latter has been converted into that mineral. The former 
explanation seems the more probable one^ 

Taking the specimens of the Sirmur series described in the preceding pages 
as a whole, they appear to have had their origin in the subaerial waste of the 
carbo-triassic limestones, infra-carboniferous slates, granitic rocks, and probably to 
a small extent of traps. The evidence afforded by the Sirmur sandstones on 
the latter point, however, is feeble. 

A prominent feature in most of the slices is well crystallized or granular 
limestone, in fragments that have all the appearance of having been deposited 
with the other constituents of the rock. They are all isolated fragments ; there 
are no veins or connecting links between them, and nothing to support the sup- 
position that they have been formed by an epigenital process after the consolida- 
tion of the sandstone. I can only regard these as fragments of limestones, and I 
think the inference a natural one that the carbo-triassic series was exposed at the 
surface and was suffering denudation when these tertiary sandstones were 
formed. We know on other evidence that in the Simla area these limestones 
were deeply eroded by subaerial agencies^ in pre-tertiary times. 

The presence in these sandstones of fragments of carbonaceous slaty rocks 
that would answer well for the infra-Krol series also supports this view. 

But infra-Krol and Krol rocks were evidently not the only ones that were suffer- 
ing denudation in* the Himalayan area when the Sirmur series were laid down. 
The presence of schorl, of a type characteristic of granitic rocks ; of fragments 
of garnet, a mineral very abundant in such rooks in the North-West Himalayas ; 
of muscovite and a dark green mica ; of triclinic felspar, and of the fibrous variety 
of microcline, taken in connection with the character of the quartz grains, 
indicates, I think, clearly enough, tj^ at granitic rocks were also exposed at the 
surface and were suffering denudi^tion when the sandstones were formed. 

The schorl and muscovite 1 should say undoubtedly came from granitic 
rocks; the former is of the type (^hs^racteristic of such rocks, and does not 
resemble the tourmaline found in the silurian sandstones of the Dalhousie area. 

Garnets might of course be derived from a variety of rocks, but at the same 
time it must not be forgotten that this mineral is abundantly present in the 
granites and gneissosei granites of the Himalayas. 

But the character \ of the quartz is the most important point in connection 
with the sp^bject und^r consideration. Liquid cavities with movable bubbles 
are abundant in many grains ; in quite as large a proportion of grains as one 
could reasonably expect on the supposition that they were derived from 
BU^malayan granitic rocks. Then we have grains containing microliths with 
shrinkage cavities in them, Exactly similar to those found in our Himalayan 
granites; and in No. 10 we have a hornblende microlith containing several 
enclosures with fixed bubbles ifi them ; whilst in No. 14 we find quartz grains 
o(mtaining stone cavitieB with fixed bubbles, and mineral matter either deposited 
by the mineral material of the “ stone enclosure ’* on cooling, or caught up by it 
in ihe act of consolidation. All the above are eminently characteristic of granitic 

» ^ MsdusI, pp* 5B8, 569, 
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rocks and could be matcbed, over and over again, in tbe granites and gneissose 
granites of the Himalayas. 

Other points to be noted are that some of the quartz grains exhibit a poly« 
synthetic structure, and that both quartz and felspar contain microliths of 
muscovite; whilst Nos. 15 — 17 contain fragments of crypto-crystalline mica, and 
a quartz grain penetrated by crypto-crystalline mica. The study of the granites 
and gneissose granites of Dalhousie and the Satlej valley, under the microscope, 
has shown that polysynthetic quartz, microliths of muscovite in quartz and 
felspar, and crypto-crystalline mica are very characteristic of these rocks. 

On the whole, then, I cannot doubt that much of the material of the Sirmur 
sandstones were derived from the waste of granitic rocks. 

The comparative paucity of felspar may I think be explained by the fact 
that this mineral is not so hard as quartz, schorl, or garnet, and consequently 
must have suffered more than these minerals from trituration. It is moreover 
very liable to decomposition, and doubtless it was the felspar that suffered most 
in the passage of granitic detritus down the Himalayan streams and rivers, and 
supplied a considerable proportion of the constitnents of the mud that forms the 
binding material of the sandstones. The felspar suffered more than the lime- 
stones, because, I presume, it had to travel further, and came from the axial ridges 
of the Himalayas, whilst the limestones were nearer home. 

Mica is soft, but is very indestructible ; and its* very lightness and buoyancy in 
water doubtless preserved it from injury by the way. 

Another question remains, namely, were the granitic materials derived di- 
rectly from granitic rocks, or were they first deposited in ancient clastic rocks 
and supplied to the Sirmur sandstones on the breaking up of those rocks P 

I do not think the latter supposition a. probable one. The schorl and garnets 
are very fresh, and had they lain for long gec^gical periods in ancient clastic rocks 
before they found a resting place in the Sirmur s«tfidstones, I think they would 
have shown considerable signs of alteration or have been transmuted into other 
minerals that result from their degradation .i 

Assuming then that the granitic materials were directly derived from gra- 
nitic rocks, the important question arises, were they derived from rocks now 
visible or from some others ? 

It does not seem probable that tiny granitic rocks'* can ^have been exposed in 
the Sirmur sandstone age other than those now visible./ It is conceivable that 
BO^e old intrusive sheets may have been removed by eronon, but they must have 
left their ropts behind in any case. 

That rooks of very similar appearance to the gneissose granites described in a 
previous paper, and which I regarded as of tertiary age, must have been exposed 
in siluriaii times, is clear, for the upper-silurian conglomerate contains boulders 
of granitoid gneiss. Samples of these boulders have not as yet been subjected to 
a critical examination in the laboratory, and it would be premature to express any 
decided opinion regarding the character of ^ this granitoid rock ; but whatever it 
may turn out to be, there seems to be no reason why we should suppose that gra- 
nitic intrusions into the Himalayan area took place during one period only, or 
that they were limited to the special Himalayan disturbances of post-eocene times. 

c 
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If these eruptions began in pre-tertiary or early tertiary times, the fact that 
gneissose granite had come to the surface and 'was sufEering erosion when the 
Sirmur series were deposited presents no difficulty. 

That the gneissose granite was already exposed when the Siwalik conglo- 
merates were laid down, does not admit of a reasonable doubt, for the conglo- 
merates are full of boulders of a rock undistinguishable from it ; and the Siwalik 
conglomerates afford internal e'ridenoe of being derived from local sources. 

In my paper on the microscopic structure of the Dalhousie gneissose granite 
(supra^ p. 143) I spoke of this rock as of probably tertiary age and said that it 
was probably “ brought into its present position in the course of the throes that 
gave birth to the Hipalayas.” Whilst I adhere to that statement, I desire to point 
out that it is not n^essary for us to assign a late period in the tertiary age for 
the invasion of Silurian beds by a hypogene rock of this character ; or indeed to 
pin ourselves down to the tertiary period at all. The facts disclosed in this 
paper would harmonise better with the supposition that the eruption of the 
gneissose granite took place at a somewhat earlier date than that usually assigned 
to the beginning of the last series of special Himalayan disturbances. 

It has been shown in the Manual of the Geology of India (pp. 525, 569-570) 
that the disturbing action proceeded with great slowness ; that the Himalayan 
river gorges in Siwalik times were the same as now ; that the sea was probably 
excluded from the sub-Himalajan region from early tertiary times ; that eleva- 
tion preceded compression ; and ** before any special contorting action had set in, 
the general condition of sub-Himalayan deposition had been established by a 
general (continental) elevation of the Himalayan area.’’ 

’ The Krol (carbo-triassic) rocks in the Simla area were deeply denuded by 
eubaerial agencies (Manual, pp. 533-5^9) before the eocene nummulitics were 
laid down, and the Sabathu bedsyifi'e “very variable in thickness suggesting a 
limit of deposition to the nort^-east.” In other words, the Krol area in the Simla 
region was above water and formed dry land in pre-tertiary times ; and if so, it 
seems only reasonable to suppose thnC the central axis of the Himalayas, if not 
throughout its whole length, had also, in part, at any rate, risen from the sea 
ftttd formed mox^ or less elevated land in pre-tertiary times, and so we find it stated 
in the Manual, page 571, that “a considerable Himalayan elevation occurred in 
pre-tertiary and early tertiary times.” * 

The process of elevition doubtless was a slow and gradual one and extended 
over a lengthened period ; but the ** continental elevation ” of the Himalayan 
area during a pre-tertiary period is just as likely to have been accompanied with 
hypogene granitic invasion of deep-seated rooks below the surface, as the subse- 
quent period of special disturbances which took place during the tertiary period. 

Whilst therefore I hold that the invasion of silurian rocks by gneissose gra- 
ni^ was connected with the elevation and formation of the Himalayas, and think 
it probable that^ in the Dalhausie area, the eruption of the gneissose-granite took 
pl^ the close of the Cooeue, or early in the miooene period ; at the same 
1^0 not see that we need necessarily associate the eruption of all the 
gneissose granite of the Horth-W^ Himalayas, or indeed any of it, with 
the latest phase of the special disturbances which began in post^ocene times. 
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Note on the Geology of Jaunsar and the Lower Himalayas, by R. D. Oldham^ 
Geological Survey of India. (With a map.) 

1. The last season’s work in the Himalayas haring shown that the series as 
adopted ever since the publication of Mr. Medlicott’s Memoir on the Lower 
Himalayas ^ requires some modification and extension to make it applicable tp 
portions of the Lower Himalayas lying outside of the Simla section, it has been 
thought advisable to publish a short note showing the results of the resumed 
survey as far as it has gone ; but while confining myself as far as possible to what 
may be said to be definitely proved, it will be impossible to steer clear of other 
points still doubtful, and these, which I shall distinguish to the best of my 
ability, mujst be taken with every necessary reservation. 

2. One of the chief difficulties when storting work in Jaunsar, a district chosen 
chiefly on account of the fact that large scale maps were obtainable, lay in the 
fact that, with the exception of a great limestone series reasonably identified with 
the Krol, no representative of any of the sub-divisions established on the Simla 
section was to be recognised. 

3. The oldest formation here, which I shall provisionally call the Ohakrata series, 
consists of grey slates and quartzites, underlaid by a band of limestone general- 
ly some 300 or 400 feet thick, which is again i^nderlaid by a great series of 
slates and quartzites marked by the prevalence of red and nrottled beds. The 
principal exposures of the limestone lie in a zone running about east and west, 
and passing immediately to the south of the station of Chakrata ; to the north 
of this zone the hills are formed of the underlying red Chakrata slates and 
quartzites, while to the south the upper grey slates are exposed, notwithstanding 
the prevailing northerly dip of the beds, ^his is but part of the great Hima- 
layan puzzle, that newer beds almost always seeih |p dip under older, that faults 
are generally reversed, and that the dip of the beds in their neighbourhood is 
precisely the reverse of what would be exj|^€^ted on d priori grounds. The total 
thickness of these beds is indeterminable, partly on account of their intense dis- 
turbance, and partly from the fact that neither their base nor summit has been 
seen, but it must amount to many thousands of feet. 

4. In northern Jaunsar there is another exposure qf the«same beds intersected 
by a great fault which, first appearing from unden^ath theyDeoban limestone near 
the*village of Konain, runs north-westwards to Mudhaul, oh the west of the Tons, 
and which I shall refer to as the Konain-Mudhaul fault. 

5. To the east of this fault there is exposed a great thickness of grey slates and 
quartzites, over which comes a band of blue limestone 300 to 400 feet thicky 
and over' this white and coloured quartzites with interbedded red and gray, 
slates ; and near Kanda, what appear to be contemporaneous, but may be intrusiff, 
beds of trap, overlaid by greenish slates, which last are covered unconf ormably by 
the Deoban limestone. Among the quartzites there is, near Kanda^ a band of 
coarse quartzite conglomerate about 8 feet in thickness, which has been marked 


1 Mem. G. S. I., Vol. Ill, pt. 2. 
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on the map iUustrating Colonel McMahon’s paper ^ as Blaini ; bnt the asso- 
ciated beds and the absence of the characteristic limestone seem to render this 
impossible. 

6. To the west of the fault the section as seen on the ascent from Anu^ to Bana 
is first white quartzites with interbedded green and grey slates, overlaid by green 
and grey slates without quartzites and these again are capped at Chajar (Chilar) by 
a small patch of blue limestone, which can hardly be anything but the same that is 
exposed near Kanda, and which I correlate with the Ghakrata bed. The only other 
thing it could well be is the Deoban, but though on the upthrow side of the 
Konain-Mudhaul fault so far as it affects the Deoban limestone, it is at a lower 
elevation than the base of the latter as exposed above Banu on the eastern or 
downthrow side. 

7, Here, whether the limestone bfind be identified with the Chakmta bed or no, 
there seems to be an inversion on one side or other of the fault, probably to the east, 
and it is evident that the fault must have a throw sufficient to bring the same bed 
on either side of the fold to about the same level ; it is at present impossible to say 
for certain which is the up 'and which is the down throw side, nor to determine» 
even approximately, the throw of the fault, but it must certainly be measured by 
thousands of feet. 

8* In several parts of Jaunsar volcanic beds are exposed in the Chakrata series ; 
to the east of Ghakrata, in the valleys of the Kutnu and Mord gadhs (stream), there 
are several beds bf volcanic breccia and ash lying both above and below a thick 
band of blue limestone identifiable with great probability as the Ghakrata band j 
near Lauri the same limestone again crops out and is once more associated with 
the volcanic beds, which are also seen in the valley of the Gamgadh. 

9. In the Tons below Anu there ^are exposures of a brown fermginoas and 
dolomitic lii^estone, passing into cj^talline ankerite in places, which I have con- 
jecturally correlated, notwiths^nmng its lithological difference, with the Chakrata 
limestone. The volcanic beds associated with it are here far more extensively 
developed than I have seen elsewhereiin Jaunsar and I consider that the peculiar 
nature of the rock is due to a contemporaneous admixture of volcanic detritus, 
a supposition which is supported by the facts that the southernmost of the exposures 
as it is traced eastwards becomes less and less ferruginous, till near its disappear- 
ance it is in parts a blue Iknestone little if at all more impure than the normal 
Chakrata limestone, azM that op the western side of the Tons valley above Anu 
there is an exposure of presumably the same band which, while being in paAs a 
bluish-girey limestone, is also in parts extremely ferruginous. The facts just men- 
tioned seem to point to a centre of volcanic energy shortly to the west or south- 
west of the confluence of the Binalgadh with the Tons, while the volcanic beds 
of eastern Jaunsar were very possibly derived from a vent in what is how Tiri- 
Qailtwal. . 

' Bee., B., Vol X., 204 [Tbii outcrop was lunpped by me, not by Colonel McMahon ; I 
erowed the ground onoe, when marcbmg with Dr. Oldham from MusBooree to Simla in 
1B60.—H.B.M.] . • 

* Misprinted Das in the map. 
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10. This 2 ;one of volcanic beds promises to be a horizon of great value in tracing 
out the geology of the Lower Him jJayas, and it may not be out of place to indicate 
'the probability of their being contemporaneous with the Silurian volcanic rocks 
of Kashmir and the North-West Himalayas. At the same time I must point out 
that it is not absolutely certain that they are of the same age as the Chakrata 
limestone ; for although the limestone with which they are associated occurs in 
a similar position to, and is most probably the same as, the Chakrata bed, yet it 
must not be forgotten that in the typical area no associated volcanic, beds were 
seen. 

11. Overlying the Chakrata series comes a great thickness of limestones and 
dolomites so similar to the Krol series as to be almost certainly contemporaneous 
with it, but which, as its relation to the underlying beds is very difEerent to 
what has been described on the Simla section, I shall provisionally call the 
Deoban limestone. Lithologically it consists of a great thickness of bluish-grey 
bedded limestones, some of the beds, as on the ascent to Deoban from Chakrata, 
containing many nodules of chert ; others which are generally mephitic have a 
peculiar pisolitic structure, being composed of small round black nodules cemented 
by a white calcareous matrix : a peculiar structure seen* in some of the beds 
makes them resemble an accumulation of some closely-chambered shells imbedded 
in a matrix of calcareous mud, and so organic looking that it is difficult to 
believe that they are not obscured fossils. A very considerable proportion of the 
beds is in some of the sections dolomitic, varying from a Slightly magnesian 
limestone to a pure pale-grey crystalline dolomite. Interstratified with these 
calcareous beds is a varying proportion of slaty beds, occasionally coloured, but as 
a rule grey, 

12. This series is quite unconformablq to the underlying Chakrata beds, as is 
proved by its unconformably overlapping or o ^erstepping their eroded^ edges, 1 his 
is very well seen near Konain, where the Deobantt^ies on the Chakrata limestone 
while as the boundary is traced to the west it is seen to rest successively on a 
(locally) descending series of slates ; the unconformity is further indicated by the 
way in which the limestone rests, above Kanda, on the eroded edges of the presum- 
ably inverted Chakratas, and by the fact that the Konain-Mudhaul fault which, 
as above explained, has a throw of some thousands of feet in the older rocks, has, 
where it cuts the Deoban limestone, a throw of a Sew hundreds at most, this 
being due to a later movement along the original fracture ; it would serve no 
usdful purpose to describe every junction of the two series, as the same facts are 
everywhere. to be seen. 

13. It is evident that this is very difEerent to what has been described on the 
Simla section,^ and there are but three possible explanations~lA^, that the Deoban 
and Krol limestones are not contemporaneous ; 2n4 that the junction on the Simla 
section is only apparently and locally conformable ; 3rd, that the Chakrata series 
is older than the Simla slates and underlies them unconformably. The first 
supposition may, I think, be dismissed ; the second I regard as very probable, the 
very sudden variations in the thickness of the Krol quartzite pointing to a 

> H. B. Medlicott : Mem. S* L, VoL III*, pemm, and Manual, pp. &94-609. 
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possible nnoo&fomitj between it and the Erol limestone ; the third is also pos- 
sible ; but if i&e Tolcauic beds of Jauhsar are reallj of upper-silurian age, there is 
hardly room for the whole of the sequence between these upper-silurians and the* 
(at latest) triassio Krol limestone. At present sufficient facts are not at my 
disposal to enable me to say which of the latter two hypotheses may prove correct, 
but the question depends very much on the nature and amount of the disturb- 
ance of the Ghakratas anterior to the deposition of the Deobau limestone. The 
inversion at Kanda may have been a purely local feature, the Ghakratas having 
been elsewhere comparatively undisturbed at the time of deposition of the 
Deobana— in that case the second supposition may be correct, and the Ghakrata 
beds either representatives of, or forming part of a conformable sequence in, the 
rocks bdow the Krol ; but if it should ultimately prove to be merely part of a 
widespread disturbance, the' third hypothesis alone remains possible. 

14. Above the Deoban limestone comes a series of beds mostly conglomeratic, 
first identified by me in the neighbourhood of the Mandhali forest bungalow, 
after which I propose to call them, at any rate provisionally. They consist of 
conglomerates mostly with a slaty matrix through which pebbles of quartzite 
slate or limestone are scattered, though some and in southern Jaunsar the 
majority of the beds are not conglomeratic at all, others are coloured slates not 
unlike indurated Sirmurs, and others again are calcareous ; of the latter, some are 
fine-grained limestones, others,^though this I have only seen near to Mandhali, are 
limestone conglomerates cemented by a limestone matrix. The presence of these 
pebbles derived from the underlying Deoban limestone is sufficient to stamp the 
beds contoinmg them as unconformable to it. In southern Jaunsar, in addition 
to the limestone conglomerate with slaty matrix, which is not found in every 
exposure, the characteristic rock is a quartz grit containing fragments of indur- 
ated red slate derived from the lowe;1[!/&akrat& beds. 

15. The facies ctf the Mandrils is essentially littoral, or shallow water, as is 
testified to by their coarseness of grain, while the conglomerates with a slaty 
matrix, so similar to those of Blaini ag||,tk)uld not have been formed except through 
the agency of floating ice ; but it is not a little remarkable that, notwithstanding 
their evidently shallow water origin, there is hardly an exposure which does not . 
exhibit one or more beds of pure limestone : this association of littoral beds with 
limestone is well seezuon thp cart road to the north of Kalsi ; where a thick band 
of limestone is bounded on both sides by coarse-grained quartz grits. 

16. Outside of Jaunsar I have detected these same beds, to the east in great force 
near Naini Tal and Bhim Tal, and to the west, in the Oiri valley, I saw in 1881 
some conglomerates, which at the time puzzled me not a little, but whiph I cannot 
now hesitate to refer to Mandhali age. ^ 

17. As regards the homotaxy of the Mandhabs, they are laterthan the Deoban, 
ai\d are evidently earlier date than the main disturbance of the Himalayan 
rocks; so much ^ that in :^6 UmestoxjtO area of northern Jaunsar, the small 
pa^he^ that have been left owe their preserva^n autirely to having been caught 
u]^ in the f<^ aii^ faultings of the limeetoim, and in this way preserved from 
denudation. They consequently occupy a position analogous to that of the 
BIteurs to the northwest, tad at first one would be inclined to correlate them 
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with the last-named roeks and assign to them an early tertmjp^ age. However, 
the fact that ntimmtilitios of normal type are to be found near Rikhi Khes in &arh- 
Val ^ taken in conjunction with the extent of the Mandhalis, is against this sup- 
position, which, too, it is impossible to reconcile with the finding of characteristic 
Mandhalis in the Qiri valley, within a few miles of the boundary of the Sirmurs, 
in which no similar rock is to be seen. They must therefore be of pre-ter- 
tiary age, for there is no room in the sequence for them to come afto the 
Sirmurs. 

18. Above the Mandhalis are two series of rocks, of which, as they occupy 
totally distinct areas, it is impossible to say which is the older. Of these one is the 
Nahan ; but as it occupies a very small area in the extreme south of Jaunsar, 
and as it presents no peculiarities, it may be dismissed without farther notice. 

19. The other series merits attention, as it presents an unsolved and apparently 
unsolveable problem. In north-eastern Jaunsar, occupying a considerable tract 
of country is a series of fine-grained glassy quartzites with interbedded schists, 
some of the beds containing granules of blue quartz, which in the Tons descend 
to the level of the river, but southwards merely cap the ridges ; they lie almost 
undisturbed and nearly horizontal on the eroded edges of the intensely disturbed 
older rocks, and are evidently far newer than any of the other formations in 
Northern Jaunsar, or Bawar as it is locally called ; yet, though so much newer and 
BO much less disturbed, the rocks are far more metamorphosed than those of the 
older series, the siliceous beds being everywhere converted into glassy quartzites, 
and the argillaceous bands being, in Bawar, uniformly schistose, while across the 
Tons, in Oai*hwal, they occasionally become almost gneissose. I propose to call 
this the Bawar senes. 

20. As the Bawars are evidently of much later date than the main disturbance 
of the rocks, which in the Simla section haTfeeen shown to be of post-eocene date, 
they would seem to be referable to a middle or d^gpr tertiary age ; but it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that rocks so metamorphosed can be contemporaneous with the 
soft sandstones of the lower or the loose shihg^s of the upper Siwaliks, and besides 
there are very strong reasons for believing ^at even in Nahan times the Hima- 
layas existed as an elevated tract subject to denudation ; nor is there any simi- 
larity between the Bawar and Nahan rocks even where the latter have been 
metamorphosed by igneous intrusions. It is however^possible that these Bawars 
may be of lacustrine origin and contemporaneous '^ith the Nahans,-— a supposition 
BU{ijported to some extent by the extremely small development of the Nahans at 
the debouchure of the Tons and Jamna rivers, and by the fact that the Bawars so 
fine grained) to the south of the Tons become near their summit, in Oarhwal, 
coarsely cp^lofneratic. When moreinformation hiis been collected, these difficul- 
ties may'tfoi|bt]6Ss be cleared up, but the improbability of ever finding any fossils 
in these rocks is a serious hindrance. ^ , 

21. The giS^ial epoch has left its traces in Jaunsar, though I know of no traces 

of actual glaciers to the east of the Tons. Above Kistur there are what might at 

first sight be taken for terminal moraines, but a more detailed examination 

* 

> Hem. 0. S. 1., pt 2. p. 90; and Manual; p. 595. . 
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banishes the ideW^ the only deposits that can be referred to this epoch are the 
high-level gravels id* be seen in most of the valleys but most distinctly in that 
of the Seligadh where, as can be seen from the Ghakrata and Mussoorie road,* 
they form broad gently-sloping terraces on the valley sides; the slope of the 
surface is more rapid than that of the present bed of the stream, being over 
800 feet above the latter at Makhata while near the junction with the Jumna 
the difference in level does not esceed 100 feet ; in the small lateral valleys 
the slope rapidly increases, so that sometimes the gravel deposits run almost up to 
the crest of the water-shed. These gravels have been formed since the Seli valley 
was out dowh to its present depth, as is shown by their extending in places right 
down to the present level of the stream ; they could not have been formed under 
existing circumstances, for apart from the angularity of the fragments of which 
they are composed and the slope of their surface the peculiar parabaloidal curve 
of the surface up the lateiral valleys is totally different to what is now being 
formed anywhere in the lower-Himalayas, but could only have originated when 
the balance of disintegration and precipitation was very different to what is now 
the case ; disintegration must then have been so rapid that the streams could not 
dispose of the debris which was shed from the hill slopes, the valley was conse- 
quently filled by a deposit whose surface had a comparatively gentle slope in the 
main valley where the volume of the stream was greater, while in the lateral 
valleys, where the amount of jdebris was comparatively greater, the slope in- 
creased till it reached the angle of repose. It is needless to expatiate on the 
fact that .this increased disintegration can under the circumstances only be 
attributed to a more rigorous climate, frost being the great disintegrator in these 
latitudes. 


Notes on a Traverse through j/^e^astem Khasia, Jaintia, and North Cachar Hills 
hy Tom. D. LaTouche, b.a., Geological Survey of India. 

The object of my season’s worjr^as to search for coal and iron within reach 
of the proposed line of railway from Silchar to the Brahmaputra valley through 
the North Cachar hills. From what was already known of the* ground (Mem. 
G. S„ Vol. IV., pt, 3, 1865) there seemed to be little or no prospect of success, 
and so it has turned out. * 

Arriving at Gherra Poonjee hbout the middle of December, I spent a few days 
in examining the area smpped by Mr. Medlicott in 1871 (Mem. G. S., Vol. VII., 
p. 151) so as to familiarise myself with the rocks in it. 1 then maiphed across 
the Jaintia hills to the North Cachar hills, visiting the coal-field of Lakadong 
on the way. * \ 

1. Laila/ngicot to Jawai . — Leaving the village of Lailangkot, whichf is situated 
on>the boundary of the ShilloQg series and the granite area of Molim, by the old 
ro^ to Jati^i, Shillong qnarWtes and granite are passed over alternately for the 
5 milas,^ there being three exposures of granite extending across the road 
to the south-west, luid probably connected with tho main area to the north. The 
quorteites are vertical, or dip at very high augl^s with a general strike from 
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north^e^t to sonth-'vrest. The last exposure of granite is^w&out 1 mile to the 
south-west of Eableng hill. This hill consists of Shillong rooks, which extend 
* without a break to the Mantedu at Jawai, the strike being generally between 
north and north<^ast but bending round to east-north-east between the Mangat 
(the boundary of the Jaintia hills) and the Mantedu. In this direction also the 
rocks become more schistose^ several beds of fine-gprained hornblende schist occur, 
ring in the valley of the Umthungpha, about 1 mile above its junction with the 
Mantedu. At the top of the hill to the east of the Mangat, near the village of 
Simunting, ia a small outlier of cretaceous rocks. 

Beneath the village of Jawai the schists and quartzites are capped by patches 
of cretaceous conglomerates, forming low hills in and about the villages ; the 
bedding in these is horizontal. 

9. Jawai to Likadong , — Turning south from Jawai along the Jaintiapur road, 
Shillong rocks extend to the summit of the hill south of the Mantedu, where they 
are capped by fine cretaceous sandstones forming low scarped hills on either side 
of the road. Near the 5th milestone from Jawai the border of a small area of 
granite is passed on the right-hand side of the road, extending to the south-west. 
The road then runs round the south fiank of a hill of cretaceous sandstones to 
the Mankajai, in the valley of which a broad dyke of trap occurs. This is a 
coarsely crystalline, dark-coloured rock with a rather metallic lustre and weather- 
ing red, and is entirely composed of augite and iitaniferous iron. Cretaceous 
sandstone again appears in the scarp to the south of this*valley, coarse at 
the base and becoming finer towards the top. These rocks continue to and 
beyond Jaraiu, forming an undulating plateau with slight inclination to the 
south. 

At Jarain coal occurs in these rocks, an^has been worked to a small extent 
to supply the dak bungalows here and at Jawai. A seam 
crops out on both sides oNa gully close to a small bridge 
on the road to the south-east of the village, and is about 3 feet thick, overlaid by 
about 12 feet of hard, fine-grained sands*t^e. It has the usual characteristics 
of the cretaceous coal of these hills. Anc^ther outcrop occurs at about 
miles to the north-east of the village and 1 mile from the road, in a small 
stream running into the TJm Pliang, a tributary of the Mantedu. The seam 
is well exposed, the stream flowing over it in a low fall.* It is 3 feet 6 inches 
thick, with fine-grained sandstone above and,, below. This • coal contains 
a guod deal of pyrites in small nests, and at the base lof the seam the rock is 
covered with a net- work of this mineral, so that the coal would be of very little 
value. ; 

Turnin^lofl to the south-east fsom the Jaintiapur road in the direction of 
Lakadong*; ttie path passes by Amlittshor village over the plateau of cretaceous 
rocks deeply* indented on either side by tributaries* of the Mantedu until tl;)0 
gorge of this river is reached. This gorge is here about 1,000 feet deep.^ The 
cretaceous rocks extend on both sides of the gorge to about 300 feet from the top 

1 Unfortanately my aneroid Wms out of older, lo that I waa anable to ineasttre ezaetly the 
depth of the gorges crossed in this part of the hilla. • 


Coal at Jarain. 
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and reat directiySi|K>i]( iiiatinK>rplEio xocks, wUoIi extead cat botii sides ta the 
bottom. These rooks are similar to the metamorphios found on the north slope 
of the hills. 


From the top on the opposite side an undulating plateau of cretaceous rooks 
extends for about 4f miles to the village of Shush^, which is sitnated on the 
edge of the gorge of the Lauriang, about 3 miles above its junction with the 
Mantedu. Oxetaoeous rocks extend to a few hundred feet from the top on 
this gorge also^ resting on metamorphics^ and appear at the same level on the 
opposite side beneath the village of Batao. These locks extend to ihe hill on 
which Lakadong stands^ about half way up which nnmmulitio limestone occurs, 
overlaid by sandstone with coal. 

The coal workings here appear to be in much the same state now as at the 
time of Dr. Oldham’s visit in 1858 (Sel. Bee. Ben. Oovt., 
ong coa . XIII., p. 45), as since then very little coal has been 

extracted. The different holes have been driven into the coal as far as is possible 
without having to support the roof with timber, and the expense of this, together 
with the increased cost of labour and of carriage to the plains, in 30 years, would 
probably prevent ihe coal being worked with profit at the present time. The 
headman of the village told me that 500 maunds had been extracted last year^ 
and sent down to the plains, but he could not tell me what the oost of extraction 


and carriage was. • 

84 Lcdcadong to Nohhara. — To the north of Lckkadong on the path to Umrasiang 
cretaceous rooks forming low scarped hills extend to the gorge of the Saiohampa, 
about half way down which metamorphic rooks appear and a similar section is 
seen on the opposite bank. The lowest cretaceous beds here are ferruginous sandy 
clays. Olose to Umrasiang village }j}bserv^ a circular pit, with perpendicular 
sides in the sandstones, 60 or 60 feet deep, and as many in diameter, probably due 
to the washing away of the cll^s beneath through a fissure and the consequent 
in of the sandstones above. The cretaceous rocks continue to a hill 
about 2 miles east of UmrasiansyfSear the top of which nummulitic lime- 
stone forms a steep scarp to the ionih. This hill is flat-topped, consisting of 
sandstones similar to those at Lakadong, hut without any traces of coal 
till near the village of STokhara, where there is a seam 1 foot thick resting 
on caaiboneGeous (^Ue, but of no great extent. To the south the ground 
Mlsgraduallf to the edge of the streams running into the Lubah, where lime- 
stone again appears. •In many ^aoes near Nokhora T noticed large fulmel- 
shaped hollows, 80 or 40 feet deep, caused hg underground denudation of the 
limestone. • 

4. Nokkemt 4o — Proceeding 4o the nortii from Novara on the 

path to Sattmga after, descending the limestone scarps to the nbrfh, a small 
'Outlkd^ of« limestone is pass<^ near the 'Tillage of Umluper. To the north of this 
iSiv |ltalnan ie ntttch more Ivroken than to the west as ^ as the Laterkap river, 

Ibo gorge d! whirii metamorphic rocks occur agfun. Kear the village of 
ISTongtoma ^ ^ about 2 miles to the south of the 

u ^terlmp) a fnnneLsim^ hollow gi^bur to those at Bokhara^ but 

q<siddnot limestone below |t« To the north of the Ziaterkap oreteeeous 
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rocks extend without a break to Satnnga^ where they contain a seam of coal. 
Coal at SatQD oatoro|) is seen at the head of a small ravine to the 

^ north of the village. A vertical section, in descending 
order, is as foUows : — 


Sandatoue and ofuile^ about • • * , • 

Coal . 

Shale, carbouafepus at toiv ■<> towards the bottom 


Pt. In, 
20 
1 9 
6 

26 9 


The hill side slopes rapidly upwards from the top of the section. 

Two outliers of nnmmnlitic limestone occur a short distance to the west of 
Satnnga. To the east the ground slopes downwards for about 4 miles to the 
village of Kampat, which lies at the foot of a well-defined ridge running north 
and south. The lower 300 feet of this are uummulitic limestone, with a slight dip 
to the east, resting on a wavy surface of cretaceous rooks, and extending to north 
and south as far as one can see. 

This is capped by upper tertiary sandstones resting on the limestones, and 
extending to the top of the ridge 500 feet above Kampat. These rocks, though 
they occupy the same position with regard to the limestone as the coal-bearing 
rocks of Lakadong and Nokhara, do not contain any traces of that mineral, hor is it 
found further to the east. They are fine-grained, highly ferruginous sandstones, 
the lower beds containing numerous grains of pisolitio iron ore. The sandstones 
rest conformably on the limestone, though in places there are local unconformities, 
due to underground denudation of the limestone* According to Colonel God^n- 
Austen these rocks contain numerous minute fossils. From the top the ridge 
is seen to bend round to the north-east, striking for the Kopili. A vertical 
section of the ridge is as follows, in descending order 


Fine-grained ferruginous sandstones, with a little pisolitio iron 


ore near the boso, about 


V 


Ft. 
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' Massive limestone, becoming shidy and eiurtby towards Ft. 

the top, about • , , . . . 70 

\ Massive Umestona sbaly and earthy at top • • 190 

“ rnUSw Aawf.liw ISmaafyiviA . ^ > 


^ Thin bedded earthy Umestone 


79 


600 

On the eiwtem side of the ridge limestone is met with again at ahont SS30 feet 
from the bas^ and oontinnes to the le^el of the tsII^ in which NonkUr stands* 
This is d’flat, aUnvial plain about 2 miles broad a* this part. BWthetopof 
the ridge the Htnmifawie is seen to form a fringe at the base of the hills sninmndr 
ing tihe valley, extending to the south as far as the base of Jakorsing hill, the 
bc^dany between the limestww and upper teridaries being easity traced, as the 
former is covered with tok tree jnngle while the sandstones shove are nearly 
bare of trees and covered with grass. 
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The limestone ^yisihle at the haae of the ridge to the east of Kongldi is 
reduced to 180 feet in thickness, and is sncoeeded bj upper tertiaiy sandstones and 
shales ridng to £50 feet above the valley. In the next valley to the east limestone* 
does not appear, nor is it again foond anywhere to the east. 

5. Kcmyat to the Hot Springs on the Kopili , — ^Following the limestone to the 
north, from Kampat, it is fotind to occupy nearly the whole of the space between 
the Eiharkor and Eopili rivers, cretaceous rocks forming a fringe at the base of 
the limestone scarp. It is capped by upper tertiary sandstones beneath the 
village of Pala, which is situated on a spur of Pomlana 3,754 feet above sea level. 
To the west of the Eharkor are numerous scarped outliers of limestone, the 
largest overlooking a level plain of cretaceous rocks to the north of Muncha river. 
This plain extends to the foot of a lofty ridge of metamorphic rooks (on which the 
village of Khaushinong stands) running north-east to the Eopili The meta- 
morphics cross the Eopili about 1 mile north of the hot springs and form the 
ridge running east and west, Called Ehandong hill. The EopiH forms a succession 
of very fine falls and rapids over these rocks. 

The nummulitic HmeStone crosses the Eopili to the north of IJmkerpong, and 
bends round to the east parallel with the metamorphics of Ehandong hill. It 
extends to the east as far as the fianks of Phulong hill, but it does not appear 
in the valley of the Diyong still further to the east. 

The valley between it and the metamorphics is occupied by cretaceous rocks, 
except at the hotlsprings, where a^ small area of limestones has been let down by 
faul^ among the cretaceous beds. 

6. The hot sprt»ps.~The following notice of the hot springs is given in Dr. 
Oldham’s catalogue of the thermal- springs of India (M. G. S., Yol. XIX, pt. 2, 
p. 64): 

•• Eopili. — Latitude 25® 31’ ; Longitude 92® 40’ ; Temperature 122®. 

On the right bank of thef K&pili, three days’ journey from Silchar, one and 
a half day’s journey from Jawai. The water is not saline but only hot. Official 
Bietums.— Captain (now Lieutenant;(Jblonel) Godwin- Austen, however, speaking 
of the spring in a private letter, 8a;^s it is strongly saline,” 

The distances given above are not quite accurate as the spring is at least 
seven days’ journey from SOchar and two &om Jawai. There are three springs lying 
in transverse gullies 5n either side of a stream running west into the Eopili, and 
about 100 yar^ from the latter. Of these the one to the south is considerably 
larger than the other two. Its temperature I found to be 128®. The water had 
not the slightest saline taste, or indeed ^ taste of any kind, rather resembling 
distilled water. The temperature of the two small springs to the north was 130°, 
and this water also was perfectly tastelessr All these springs lie on the faulted 
boundary between the cretaceous and nummulitic rooks. The stones* over which 
tl^ wato suns are covered with a very thin white deposit, probably oaleareons. 

4/^P^iBnottUokervis^ due to the fact that the Eopili during 

rains rxsts several leet above the level of the springs, and so washes it away. 

7. of the North Oaohwr Hills^Bejasid the limestone ridge 
to south^^east of the hot spring tertiary roblm extend in an unbroken 
nsM^io the Banal range above Asalu. ^ far as the police outpost of Gunjong 
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these rooks are horizontal, or neaiiy so, consisting o£ hne-grained sandstones and 
shales. It is in the ralley of the Mahnr, to the east of Ghinjong, that the change 
’ from the generally undisturbed condition of the newer rocks on the Shillong 
plateau takes place, the upper tertiary rooks to the east being everywhere greatly 
disturbed. The transition does not take place so abruptly as on the southern 
edge of the plateau, where the newer rocks are bent down suddenly in a uniclihal 
curve into the area of disturbance ; but it is well marked, the rocks at Qunjong 
having a slight inclination to the east, while in the Mahur valley they are sharps- 
ly contorted and at Quilong on the opposite side are nearly vertical. The bound- 
ary between the disturbed and undisturbed sweeps round to the west, along tho 
Jatinga and Lubah valleys, until it coincides with the east and west strike of the 
edge of the Shillong plateau. 

In these beds, in the Mahur valley, 1 found a few insignificant strings of 
coal, but no where did I come across any workable quantity • 

Before leaving Calcutta in November I had heard that there were consider- 
able deposits of limestone near the outpost of Quilong, and 

Qmlong limestone. there I went in search of them. They are situated 

on a small stream running into the Langting, to the north-east of Quilong, and 
about 1,500 feet below it. The rocks here are shales dipping at 20° to north- 
north-west, and the stream has deposited a bed of calcareous tufa on the upturned 
edges of the shales. This limestone is from 1 to 2 feet thick where thickest, 
and is of small extent. A small quantity was burnt on the spot^several years ago 
when the outpost at Asalu was being built, and the remains of it, which are 
etill used to supply Quilong and Gunjong with whitewash, are to be seen in the 
jungle close by. Similar deposits also occur in the valleys near Gunjong, but 
none has been burnt there. 

The natives on the northern border of tliese hills informed me that in former 
times they used to extrdat iron from a highly ferruginous 
drift which is found in most of the hiU streams. But 
the manufacture of it has entirely died ouCj^and at Walsalai a large Kuki village 
to the east of the Dirjung, I found them making implements with iron brought 
from Calcutta. 

The iron ore deposits are very scattered, and would probably not repay 
eystauatic working. ^ « 

On, Native Lead from Maulmain, mi Chromite from the Andaman lalands ; by 
F. R. MaIiLKT, De^ty Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, 

Native lead . — Amongst a number of ores from the neighbourhood of Maul- 
main, ia Burma, lately sent to the Geological Survey Office by Mr. G. H. Law, 
is one of a isomewhat unusual character. It is a carbonate of lead, breaking 
with a rather largely facetted crystidline fracture, and having a briglit red oolbnr 
due, apparently, to an intimate admixture of minium. The mineral ccmtaips small 
cavities lined by minute white crystals of ordinary cemssite, and some of tiie 
cavities. are partly filled with metallic lead. • The above-mentioned substance has 
the appearance of a natural product, but the precaution was taken of writing 
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toMr. Law'onihiBpoiiit, asid in reply h» staten 4liat it is^lnataral and not 
aartiddal,’^ As xtaliye lead Is a zninexal. ol rare oocnireiiioei ate discovexyin a 
new locality is wortix putting on recordL 

Bed carbonate of lead similar to tbe aboYe» except tlwt the natiye meted has 
not been obserred in association with it, has been fonnd also in the Has&rib4gh 
distriot of Chntia STigpnr.^ 

Ohrandte . — During the present month a block of ore was to be sent to the Geo- 
logical Survey Office, for examination, from the Officiating Chief Commissioner of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Mr. M. V. Portman, Bxtra Assistant Super- 
intendent, who visited the place where it was found, writes : ** About 100 yards 
south of the village of Ghuckergaon, on the bank of a small stream, was a mass 
of ore about 9 inches thick and 4 feet long. It was lying on the surfoce of the 
ground. On removing it, and digging round and underneath it, the rock appeared 
to be a coarse sandstone strongly impregnated with iron. No more ore was found 
on this spot, though it again appears in two places farther down the valley in 
some considerable quantity, several hundredweight having been brought in. On 
examination of the rocks within a radius of 300 yards, I found granular and 
highly crystalline limestone, intersected by views of oalespar in some instances 
4 im^es thick, dioriie, porphyritic trap, and coarse fermginous sandstone.” 
Ghuckergaon, the village mentioned, appears to be dose to Port Blair. 

The ore proved on examination to be chromite. As this mineral is usually 
found in serpentine, and serpentine is known to occur in the neighbourhood of 
Port Blair, there is a strong probability that the Andamanese chromite is no 
exception to the general rule. ** Serpentine and gabbro are found largely deve- 
loped south of Port Blair and on Butland Island, and are doubtless intrusive. 
A “ micFO-crystallme syenite ” was noticed in one locality by Mr. Kurz ; it is 
doubtless a form of the dioritic rode >&and locally associated with the serpentine 
in Pegn.^ ” It will have been rewiarked that Mr. Portman observed diorite, Ac,, 
el^ to the place where the ohromite was found. 

As duome iron ore (ohromite), cf^werage quality, is worth about £10 a ton 
in England, the Port, Bkdr mineral/ if obtainable in considerable quantities, is 
well worth attention. 

Jfbtice of a Fiery Eruption yrofii one of the Mud yolcanoes of Cbeduba Island, 
« Arak&u. 

The fdlowing correqvondence respecting an eruption from one of the Gheduba 
mud volcanoes is published in continuation of simil^ records * : — 

F. B. Mallbt. 

Fnm Oaptai* F. O. EartM, Ommitunoiur, Ef/ovJk Pijfoo, to tie CoaunMonor 

. tf Jxohim, dated Kfoede Phfoo, Had Mag 188$. • 

It to fonited* Jne <A a lottar noaivod item tbe Myooke of 

thaiti^ Tidoukoto JiinlTiitC&bfoof hia TWndap gan 

> Bao^ H. 8. m m p. S5. 

* V4ltli^diMil,'18nnud itfm'QMiflgy of lndia> paH 8, p. 788. 
f i . * «tpn|» ToL,n.pi,l8BrX]% 
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oat flames oa the flOrd last, ^e MyooWs report is dated flSid Aprils and was 
received here jestesdsy* I sm about to start for Ohedaba^ and should anything new r^ard- 
ing the volcano be ascertained, a farther report on the subject will be submitted. 

jFVH)ifi Moiriro TSaC 06, of Cheduha^ to the Depu^ Cfommisnoner^ K$fouk Phijfoo, 

1 beg to report that having been informed that there was an eruption of the volcano in 
the Minbyin Circle of this Township on the 23rd March last, I sent the following 
questions to Moung Wine, , Yaaawoot Ghmug of Minbyin, for answer. His answers are given 
against each question 


Queiiion. ^ 

1. Did the eruption burst out violently P ... 

2. Was it gradual P 

3. To what height did the flames rise P ... 

4. What was the oironmference of the flame P 

5. How long did the eruption last P 

6. Did the flames give out any smell P 

7. Was there much smoke P 

8. Was mud alone thrown out P 


Answer, 

The eruption was sudden and violent, gra» 
dually subsiding. 

About 900 feet (stc). 

About 460 feet. 

About 9 minutes. 

Yes, that of earth oil. 

Little smoke in comparison with the flame. 
Mud and gravel, no other mineral. 


N OTIOE. 

Irrigation from Wells in the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, by Captain 
J, Glibborn, B.S.G., JBxecuti/oe Engineer^ on Special Duty, Department of 
Agriculture wnA Oommeroef N.-TT. P. cmd Oudh, In the Professional Papers 
on Indian Engineering, 3rd series, Yol. I, p. 103, Hoorkee, 1883. 

1. In all the visible and saeasuhihle elefnents of the investigation undertaken 
by Captain Glibborn, the method adopted seemc to have been thorough, and the 
results obtained must be of great and permanent practical service. By the adop- 
tion of a unit of work, with values det^^ned by careful experiment, he has 
reduced to comparable form a chaos of information upon the subject in hand 
with refereihGe to the depths and capacities of wells and the processes of * lift ’ in 
use. He has moreover applied his method over an immense field of observation, 
extending right across the Gangetic plains from the terai pn the north to the 
Yindhyan scarp on the south, and some 250 miles broad between Agra and 
Fyzab^. The sound facts thus accumulated must indeed be accepted as a main 
contribution to the question in view ; but there are considerations of fundamental 
rather than of collateral importance reg^arding the distribution and the supply of* 
water available, upon which much Ijjght might have been expected from such a 
course pf observation, and upon which the remarks offered by Captain Glibborn 
are not only defective but misleading ; becaiise, no doubt, the foots concerned are 
not quite visible or measurable. This branch of the subject has come within the 
cognizance of the Oeological Survey, so that some notice of the matter is here 
called for. 

2. The question of artesian sources in the plains of India has been disoussedat 
some length in these Records (Yol. XIY, page 228, et and the probability 
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of their oooTtrrenbe asserted. In the paper nnderr notice, Oaptam Olibbom professes 
to show that artesian action is quite incompatible with the strata of the Doab. 
It is necessary to quote two paragraphs to ma.ke the position clear « 

'*28. Lsaying out df the question for the present wells which reoei?e a supply from peroo- 
laidoii, we will consider the case of what are usudly termed spring (bom) wells, which should be 
sunk 80 as to have the end or lower ring firmly imbedded * in the mota (l^^yor of clay), thereby 
(if a masonry well) shutting out from direct entxy all water overlying it 13ow the generally 
adopted theory regarding the use of the mota for water supply is that it acts as an artesian 
basing and that the supply entering the well through an orifice which is bored in the clay 
is a veritable spring, cau^ed by the pressure of water from the collecting area of the basin. 

" 28. The facts which are alleged to support this theory are JIrst, that until the mota is 
reached, the water-supply is easily exhausted. This is contradicted by experience. Soeondfy, 
that when the hole is bored into the mota a copious supply enters the well, often causing danger 
to the workmen if they do not escape quickly, and sometimes rising above the mouth. But the 
artesian theory pre-supposes the comparative contanuity of the mota, which is at variance with 
the universal testimony of cultivators, and the facts alleged are easily explained on other grounds, 
vide paras. 26 — 30. It will also be shown that artesian action is quite incompatible with the strata 
of the Doab." 

3. This last sentence is a general proposition, and would properly be taken to 
include the whole formation concerned. We aroby no means sure that Captain 
Clibborn does not intend it in this sense, for the strata at greater depths are no 
doubt of the same pattern as those exposed ; but as the facts immediately quoted 
(paras. 24-25) regarding the contour of the sub-soil water (although they are 
somewhat irrelative to the immediate question) can only refer to the ground 
above the level of the rivers, and as no direct allusion is made to deeper artesian 
springs, wp may restrict the discussipn to the narrower issue ; and upon this it is 
not difficult to show that Captain Clibborn does not^eem to understand the need- 
ful conditions of evidence or of argument. * We are by no means concerned to 
prove that the bom- wells are artesian ; only, if the facts asserted of them are 
correct, they are essentially of that nature. 

4. The first fact refuted by Captaiiv Clibborn, in his paragraph 23 just quoted, 

may he said to b© irrelative ; hu\ ^en upon the theory he himself adopts it 
is not easy to see how experience can contradict that a deeper well, tapping 
a larger segment of the same water basin, is less easily exhausted than 
a shallower one. the ‘alleged fact’ of the water rising above the 

surface Captau^ Clibborn would have done well to introduce the plain contradic- 
tion argument, as it would be impossible to explain it otherwise than as artesiqn ; 
and we need hardly say that no attempt is made to do so. For the remaining 
and essential point, that water does rise from below the clay, Captain Clibborn 
adopts a double coarse, to vitiate the opposite view and to offer a simpler 
explanation ; but in both lines of argument he begs the point at issue., 

5. It may well be true tha^ the clay baud is not everywhere continuous ; but it 
is hltogeth^ too dry a atatemeat to say that the artesian theory pre-supposes thin 

such an impassion would xeSMlily be conveyed by the ordinary 
teib-book expositipn of artesian conditions, dealing with strongly^marked example^. 
tn*tesi^ addon is always ^mssible when peroolatiion along the planes of 
js thuohkmpre easy thfin aerais them> and this seems to be a general 
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character of stnttiiScatioii independently of any visible impervious beds. In 
anticipation of objeotions snch as this, when the proposal for artesian borings 
in Upper India trere first brought forward (in 1867), instances were quoted 
showing the compatibility of artesian springs with great irregularities (want of 
continuity) of the deposits (Selections, Government of India, Home DepartipGnt, 
No. CliXXVni, p. 48. 1881.) This condition then, as framed by Captain 
Clibbom^ is artificial. 

6, The first item in the housewife’s receipt for hare soup, beginning with the in* 
junction to catch your hare, is of equal importance in discussion — to fix your fact 
before beginning to talk about it. When the 6om«wellB were quoted as an 
apparent instance of partial artesian action, it was assumed that the engin^r 
who described the phenomenon was aware of the fact that if a tube with a 
diaphragm over the end be depressed into water the fluid will rise to the 
same level inside when the diaphragm is pierced ; also, that in bringing the 
fact of the well to notice he was satisfied it was not an instance of this familiar 
experience, that in fact the waters above and below the clay did not stand at 
the same level, and were distinct, of which indeed he did give strong independent 
evidence in the wholly different nature of the water above and below the clay, 
and this is really, the essential question at issue — whether or not the two 
water strata are distinct. It appears however that Captain Clibbom has an 
equally implicit conviction on the other side, *for he decides the point with 
a simple assertion (paragraph 27), “the head is the difference of level between 
the water inside and outside the well;*’ and he seems to think that the only 
evidence needed on this score is to show how the water would perform the pas* 
sage, the fact of free communication between the water tables having been 
assumed. This is the ‘ explanation pn other grounda,* for which we were referred to 
paragraphs 26—30. It is introduced as ‘ a theory, advanced by Mr. J. S. Beresford, 
Executive Engineer, Irrigation Department,’ and consists of an exposition, with 
the aid of numerous diagrams, how when sand is forced up with the water 
from below through a hole in the heb of clay, a hollow must be formed 
in tlie place vacated by the sand, and further how in passing from the upper to 
the lower stratum the water will obey the laws of mechanics. It is all quite 
beautiful in its simplicity, not excepting the omission of the one thing needful, 
even as a blank assertion, that the natural water levels of the^ two stmta are 
constantly one and %he same. Upon this crucial point (which would have set 
the whole matter at rest) one would think Captain Olibborn might have picked 
up some information during his extensive exploration, either by direct observa- . 
tion (not a very difficult matter), or ‘from the universal testimony of the cul- 
tivators without it his ‘ theory ’ is hll in the air. 

7. This* question of the artesian character of the bom- wells is a trivial matter 
in itself, having little or no bearing upon the existence of deep artesian spring, 
and it would hardly have deserved notice here but that the essential feature of 
it— the independence of the water tables— is of much practical importance on 
several counts, and has received notice in these pages (Vol. XIII, p. 273) in 
connection with the reh scourge. In that discussion, in which the Irrigation 
Department is deeply implicated, the more or less complete and permanent* sepa- 
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ration oyer yery large areas ol the parasitic mter (as the French call it) of the 
snb-soil and the deeper ground water, has pskssed without challenge as an admitted 
fact, presumably on the experience of the engineers and the uniyersal testimony 
of the cultiyators ; and one might haye thought that the inyestigation of the range 
of such conditions would have been an express object of Captain Clibbom’s re- 
searehes. It is clear that this fact (if it be one) of the lower water being sweet, 
while the upper is saline, would afford an independent and sufficient proof of the 
separation of the water tables and of the so far artesian nature of any rise of water 
from below the clay ; but it is not included in the facts bearing on this point 
noticed by Captain Clibbom, though it certainly has been alleged in that connec- 
tion. This might be an oyersight; but it is not intelligible how such a fact (or 
statement, if it be not a fact) can haye escaped prominent mention in connection 
with the inyestigation under notice, which included extensiye tracts of reh 
land ; yet it is not even alluded to. Can Captain Clibbom haye found it out 
to be a popular delusion ? His explanation of the bom-well performance would 
certainly imply that it is not a fact. 

8. That the notion of the extensiye occurrence of an impure sub-soil water 
permanently separated by clay beds from the ground water is not quite exploded, 
may be gathered from an excellent Report on Beh Swamp and Drainage, by 
Mr. E. E. Oliver, in the same number of the Professional Papers, where quota- 
tion is made (p. 9) of a description of such conditions in connection with reh 
land. The same iS described from actual observation over a largo part of the 
Doab in an early notice of the j^m-wells in the ‘ Correspondence relating to 
the deterioration of lands’ (Selections,. Government of India, P. W. D., 
No. XLII, 1864, p. 94). 

9, Having mentioned Mr. Oliver’s ]^aper, we may venture to notice what might 
be thought a slight confusion in the presentation of the theoretical aspect of the 
question, in Sections IV, Chemical comjposition cmd analysis^ and V, Physical theories 
advanced ; and confusion on this side is at the bottom of most practical mistakes, 
leading often to incalculable waste of effort and of money. It is rather under the 
latter of the above sections that onb would look for an account of the origin 
of reh, yet the only explicit statement on this most important point appears 
casually in the opening sentence of Section IV, and the hints given of it in 
Bection V are extremely obscure. Tim simple performance which results in a 
crop of reh scarcely deserves to be condemned , under thabmuch abused word 
Hh^ry,’ it is so obvious when witnessed. Though unacquainted with die 
word ' capillariiy,’ any cultivator probably has a sound proximate notion of 
'the reh crop, how it is connected with poisonous sub*Boil water which the sun 
sudks up leaving the reh on the surface ; he knows well too that the bad water 
would not be there if it could gdt away, and what p^vents it. So far General 
Stracbey’s * physical theory,* wbksh Mr, Oliver quotes lyith approbation, could 

i ^ ' Incid ’ ; but it professed to be quite sufficient to account 

whole, ** (Selections, lx* p. &7), and as such it is probably the most 

hsa^ tbj^g Btl*adlmy ever wmte^ Even the few sentences quoted by 

ai?e |(jn#ere^ mwchievous *by fetae conception they imply regard- 
i (or w these salts are in the soil aiad 
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have been there always, having come with the silt from the mountainH. He even 
goes out of his way to make the question occult by the interference of sescregation, 
as in the production of fLints in the chalk, saying so too it seems highly probable 
that from some physical cause the sulphate of soda, have accumulated in 
certain places on the alluvial deposits of Upper India.” Yet this was written in 
1864 

lO, In conclusion we may point out a slight misconception where Mr. Oliver 
notices (p. 10) an apparent contradiction or qualification of opinion as expressed 
in the following quotations from Mr. Medlicott’s reports— “ As far as the facta 
before me are a guide, I am inclined to the opinion that the canal water is 
ths chief source of the salt. I am now speaking of the lands newly afFected ” 
(1S62) ; and that the reh scourge existed widely before the canals were thought 
of, and this reh constitutes immensely tlm greater part of what Jias now to he dealt 
with ” (1878). In the first place, the two statements pointedly refer to different 
ground, new and old reh land ; but even if they referred to the same area the 
statements are not logically comparable and might have been written consecutively 
at either period without discrepancy, for they explicitly refer to different things, 
one to the stock of reh in hand, the other to the source of reh. A man might 
surely have little cash in his pockets though having a largo income, or vice versd. 
As a general statement, however, the first one was somewhat misleading, 
although in some land the possible sources o^ fresh reh would certainly be 
less than in the irrigation water. The exaggeration of the partial statement was 
provoked by the dogma then universally accepted that the canal water acted 
solely as a vehicle. 

H. B. Mbdlicott. 

DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

Donors, 

Barite, from near Masuri. 

De. H. Waeth. 

Trap and trap road metal, from R4jmab^l. 

4 The Rajmahal Stone Co. 

Coal, from Sanctoria Colliery. 

The Bengal Coal Co. 

Mica from Haz&ribagh District. * 

Messes. A. If. McIntosh & Co. . 

Pyrites, with magnetite, in quartz, from Simla. 

Executive Erginebb, Simla,, 

Braunite, with psilomelane, from Burba, B&laghat District. 

Colonel A% Bloomfield, Deputy Comhissionee, Balaohat. 
Pumice (one specimen with bamaoles attached), picked up at sea 1,000 miles from Java on 
Ist September. 

Capt. Mats, Ship Cleomene , 

A series of American and other minerals. 

Db. J. W. Mallet. 

Chromic iron from, Port Blair. 

Chief Commissionbb, Andaman aNd Nioobae Islands, 

. 
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Graphite, fVotn Nedoovengaud, Travancore. 

TBIVi-NBBtrH MVBEUlt. 

Paring setts of Bombay trap, Dalbeattie granite^ and Bardkar sandstone. 

OaLOnTTA TbaHWATS C04 

Casts of JPhanerotmM erietatus^ Archaoeidaris karieana, Palaohinue 9phetUiua^ Rente* 
phyllum adarense. 

Tbinitt College, Ditblix, through Pbof. Y. Ball. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Fbox 1 st July to 30th Septembee 1883. 

Titles of BoeJcs. # Donors. 

Beoxn’s — K lassen und Ordnnngen dee Thier-Beichs* 

Band Y, Abth. II, Gliederfiissler : Arthropods, Lief. 9 —10. 

Band VI, Abth. Ill, Reptilien, Lief. 38— 40, (1883), Svo., Leipzig. 

CoMYN, Thomas be.— S tate of the Philippine Islands, (1821), 8 vo., London. 

Dumoet, J. B.— Synoptical Tables of Modern Chemistry, Vol. I, Inorganic Chemistiy, Parts 
1 and II, Non-Metals, (1883), 8 V 0 ., Calcutta. 

Dubochee, M. J.— Essay on Comparative Petrology, (1859), 8 vo. Pam., Dublin. 

H. B. Mbdlicott, Esq. 

FeesexitJS, C. R.— Quantitative Chteiical Analysis, 7tb Edition, translated from the 6 th 
Germin Edition by A. Vacher, Vol. I, ( 1876 ), 8 vo., London, 

Pbtab, Mabe. — A letter to the Proprietors and Managers of the Coal Mines in India, (1869), 
12 mo., London. 

H. B. Mbdlicott, Esq. 

Hebe Oswald.— F lora Fossilis Arctica, Vol. VII, (1§83), 4to. Zurich. 

Leighton, D. E. W.— The Indian Gold-Mining Industry; its present condition and its future 
prospects, (1883), 8 vo., Madras, 

Mojsisoticb, E. V. und Neumayb, M. — Beitrage but Palaontologie Osterreich-Ungarns 
nnd des.Orients, Band III, hsft 3, (1883), 4to. Wien. 

Mtteabii, Tbailokya Nath. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Indian Produce contributed to 
the Amsterdam Exhibition, 1883, (1883), 8 yo., Calcutta. 

Ret. a Agbx. Dept* 

Pdevbs, J. C.— Sur les Depots E^uvio-Marins d’Age Sdnonien, (1888), 8 vo. pam., Bruxelles. 

* The Adthob. 

• < 

QvairsTSiKt, Fb. Am— Hradbooh der Fetrefakteoknade» Auflagv in, tdef. 10.]!, (1882), 
gvo., Tubingen. 

ItxoitTS, EU8 i£b.— lionvelle Gdogr^bie Unhwinelle la Terre etles Hommes. 

TU, L'Aeie Orientide. ' . 

Vm. L’lnde k Llndo'Chise (1^:^), gvo., Peril. 

TbaNorwegian Narth A-tlanril Kijifdition, l876>i^S. Meteorology by H.^obn, (1883), 
• : ;; ”4tb,, Ohriitiimk, 

Thb CoMumiti. N. N. A. E». 

Tii, Oriental HiweSbn^ ponmitin,; of Original Piodactions and Translationi, Vol. I, (1798), 
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Additions to lie Library. 

PEBIODIOALS, SEBULS, kc. 

American Journal of Science, 3rd Series, Vol. XXIII, Noe. 137*138 ; XXIV, Noe. 139-lH 
XXV, Nos. J46.160 ; and XXVI, Nos. 161-163, (1882-83), 8vo., New Haven. 

The Editoks. 

Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Neue Folgo, Band XIX, heft 4-5, and XX, hefb 1, 

(1883), 8 VO., Leipzig. 

Annales des Mines, Sdiie VIII, Tome III. Hvr. 1, (1883), 8to., Paris. 

L'Apmins. t)K8 Mires. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 6me. Serie, Botanique, Tome XV, Nos. 6-6, (1883), 8vo., 
Paris. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 6me. S^rie, Zoologie et Paldontologie, Tome XV, No. 1, 
(1888), 8vo„ Paris. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 5th Series, Vol. XU, Nos. 67 — 69, (1883), 8vo., 
London. 

Athenmum, Nos. 2903 — 2916, (1883), 4to., London. 

Beiblatter zu den Annalen der Physik und ('hemie, Band VII, Nos. 5 — 8, (1883), 8vo., 
Leipzig. 

Biblioth^ue Universelle. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, 3me Pdriode, Vol. 
IX, Nos 5 — 6, (1883), 8vo., Genbve. 

Bibliotheque Universelle et Bevue Suisse, 3ine P^riode, Tome XVIII, No. 64, and XIX, 
No. 66, (1883), 8vo., Lausanne. • 

Botanisches Centralblatt, Band XIV, Nos. 10 - 13, and XV, Nos, 1 — 6, (4883), 8vo., Cassel. 

Chemical News, Vol. XLVU, Nos. 1229-1231, and XLVIII, Nos. 1232—1241, (1883), 4to., 
London. 

Colliery Guardian* Vol. XLV, Noe. 1171—1174; and XLVI, Nos. 1175—1183, (1883), fol. 
London. 

Das Ausland, Jabrg. LVI, Nos. 24 — 3(V (1883), dto., Miincben. 

Geological Magazine, New Series, Decade II, Vol. X, Nos. 7 — 9, (1883), 8vo., London. 

Iron, Vol. XXI, Nos. 644—546; and XXII, Nos. 647— 566, '(1883), fol., London. 

Journal of Science, 3rd Series, Vol. V, Nos, 114 — 116, (1883), 8vo., London. 

9 The Editor. 

Just, Dr. Leopold.— Botanischer Jahresbericht, Jalirg. VITI, Abth, I, and Abth.II, heft I, 
(1883), 8vo„ Berlin. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, and Journal of Science, 6th Series, 
Vol. XVI, Nos, 97—99, (1883), «vo.. Londoiv 

Mining Journal, with Supplement, Vol. LIII, Nos, 2494r-p-2506, (1883), fol,^ Loudon. 

Naturae Novitates, Nos, 11 — 16, (1883), 8vo., Berlin. 

Nature, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 711-723, (1883), 4to., London. ^ 

Neues Jahrhuch fur Mineralogie, Geologie und Palaeontologie, Jahrg. 1883, Band II, heft • 
1 and 2, (1883), 8vo., Stuttgart. 

PsTERU ark's Geographische Mittheilungen, Band XXIX, Nos. 7—8, (1883), 4to., Gotha. 

„ ^ „ Supplement No. 72, (1883), 4to., Gotha. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, 3rd Series, Vol. I, No. 2, (1883), llflc., Boorkee. 

Thomason College op Civil Engineering. 

<Juarteriy Journal of Microscopical Science, New Series, Vol. XXIII, No. 91, (1883), Svo., 
London. 

Zeitscfarift ffir Naturwissenschaften, 4th Series, VoL II, Nos. 1—2, (1883), 8vo., Halle% 
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GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, BEFOHTS, &o. 

BotfBJLT.--Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, YoU. Yll and XI, (1883), 8vo., Bombay. 

Boubay Gotbbnmbky* 

„ Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, New Series, Nos. 
168—161, (1883), 8vo., Bombay, 

Bombay GovsBirMBirY. 

Bbitish Bubma. ^Sixteenth Annnal Report on tbe Lighthouses off the Coast of British 
Burma for 1882-83, (1883), fisc., Rangoon. 

Chief Commissioner of Bbitish Burma* 

Central Pbovinces.— Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, 2nd Ed*, (1870), 8vo., 
Nagpur. 

Chief Commisbionbb, Central Provinces. 

Hypbbabad.— R eport on the Administration of tbe Hyderabad Assigned Districts for 
1881-82, (1883), fisc., Hyderabad. 

Resident, Hydsbabad. 

„ ScHLiCH, W. — Suggestions regarding Porest Administration in the Hyder- 

abad Assigned Districts, (1883), fisc., Calcutta. 

Home Department* 

India. — ^A nnual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India with Foreign 
Countries, and of Jhe coasting trade of the several Presidencies and Pro- 
vinces in the year ending 31st March 1883, Yol. 1, Foreign Trade, (1883), 
4to., Calcutta. 

Govt. Printino Office. 

j, Bbebneb, Lieut. J. Mentbit^. — Return of wrecks and casualties in Indian waters 

for the year 1882; together with a chart 

• showing the positions in which they occurred, 
(1883), flsc., Calcutta. 

PoBT Office. 

„ Government of India, Civil Budget Estimate for 1883-84, (1883), flsc., Calcutta. 

* Comptroller General* 

• 

„ List of Officers in the Survey Departments on 1st July 1883, (1883), flsc., Calcutta. 

Rev., and Aobi. Dept. 

„ Registers of Oilginal Observations in 1882, reduced and corrected, June to Novem- 
blr 1882, (1883), 4to., Calcutta. 

Mbtbobolooical Rbpobteb, Govt, of India* 

„ Review of the Accounts of the Sea-borne Foreign Trade of British India for the 
year ending Slst March 1883, {1883), flsc., Simla. 

* Govt. Cbntbal Bbanch Pbess* 

„ SoHLiCB, W.— Review on the Forest Administration in the Several Provinces under 

. ^ the Govemment ^ India for the year 1881-82, (1883), flsc., Calcutta. 

Home Defabtment* 

„ Selections f^m the Records of the Government of India^ Foreign Deportment, 
Nos* 193«^194^ (1883)i 8«o., Odcutta. 

Fobbiok Offiob* 
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Madbab.— A nnual Report on the Saidapet Form for 1880-81 to 1881-82, (1881-82), flsj., 
Madras. , 

• SUFEBINTENDBNT, GOVERNMENT FaBMS. 

„ Annual Reports of the Superintendent of Government Farms, Madras, for 1879*80 
to 1881-82, (18S0.82), flhc., Madras. 

Superintendent, Government Farms. 

N.- W. Provinces. — Reports on the Administration of the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department for 1882*83, (1883), flsc., A^s^ra. 

CoMMR., Northern India Salt Rev. 

TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, &c., OF SOCIETIES, SURVEYS, &c. 

Amsterdam. — Jaarboek van het Mijnwezen in Nedorlandsch Oost-Indie, Part I, (1883), 
8vo., Amsterdam. 

Revenue and Aoricultural Department. 

BiTAViA. — ^Notulen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten on Wetenschappen. 
Deel XXI, No. 1, (1883), 8vo.. Batavia. 

The Society. 

„ Tijdschrift voor indische Taal-Land-en Vplkenkunde, Doel XXVIII, Afl, 6., 
(1883), 8vo., Batavia. 

'' The Society. 

BERLiN.—Abhandlun^en der konig. Preuss. Akademie dEr Wissenschaften, 1882, (1883), 
4to., Berlin. 

The Academy. 

Sitzungsberichte der konig. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Nos. 1 to*^, 
(1883), 8vo., Berlin. 

The Academy. 

• • 

„ Zeitsohrift der Dentschen Geologischen Gesellschaft, Band XXXV., heft 1-2, 
(1883), 8 VO., Berlin. 

The Society. 

Bologna. — Congrfts Geologique International a flelogne. Guide a 1* Exposition Gdologique 
et Paldontologique, (1881), 8vo., Bolo’gne. 

The Congress. 

Institut de Gdologie et de Paldontologie a Bologne. Guide aux collections, (1831), 
8vo., Bologne. ^ ^ • 

m , The Institute. 

Bombay. — Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. XVI, No. 41, 

(1883), 8vo., Bombay. ^ ^ 

' ^ The Society. 

Bristol.— Annual Report of Bristol Naturalists’ Society for the year ending 30th April 
1883, with list of members^ Ac., (1883), 8vo., Bristol. 

The Society. 

Proceedings of the Bristol Naturalists’ Society, New Series, Voll IV., pt. l, 
(1883), 8vo, Bristol. 

The Society. 

Bkossbib.— A nnales du Musde Royal d’Histeire Natu^elle do Belgique, Tome VUL, pt. i, 
with Atlas, (1883), 4to. Bruxelles. 

The Musbum* 
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Bbussbls. — B ulletin du Musde Royal d'Hiatoire Naturelle de Belgique, Tome II, Kos. 1-2, 
(1883), 8vo., Bruxelles. 

Thb Musbvm. 

„ Bulletin de la Societd Royale Beige de Gdographie, Annde VII, No. 2, (1883), 
8to., Bruxelles. 

Thb Society. 

Budapest.— jfoldtani Kozlony. Havi Folyoirat Kiadja a Magyarboni Foldtani TSrsulat* 
Kdtet XIII; fiizet 1—3, (1883), 8yo., Budapest. 

Thb Insthutb. 

„ Mittheilungen aus dem Jahrbuohe der Kon. Ungariscben Qeologischen Anstalt. 
Band YL, befl. 3 and 4, (1882), 8vo.,»Budape8t. 

Thb Institutb, 

Calcutta. — Calcutta University Calendar, 1883-84, (1883), 8vo., Calcutta. 

H. B. Mbdlicott, Esq, 

„ University of Calcutta. Minutes for the year 1882-83, (1883), 8vo., Calcutta. 

H. B. Mbdlicott, Esq. 

„ Catalogue of the Library of the Indian Museum, (1879), 8vo., Calcutta. 

H. B. Mbdlicott, Esq. 

„ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Yol. LII, Part I, No. 2, 
(1883), 8vo., Calcutta. 

Thb Society, 

„ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. IV— VI, (1883,) 8vo., 
Calcutta. * 

• Thb Society. 

„ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol., XIX, pt. 4, (1883), 8vo., Calcutta, 

Geological Survey of India. 

I, PaJmontologia Indica, Series X, Vol. II, pt. 6, and XI IT, Yol. I, pt. 4 (faac, 2), 
(1883), 4to., Calcutta. 

• • Geological Survey op India. 

„ Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVI, pt. 3, (18S3), 8vo., 
Calcutta. 

Geological Survey of India. 
Oambridgb,— Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol, III, pts. 1 — 8, and 
IV, pts. 1—5, (1876-83), 8vo,, Cambridge. 

Thb Society. 

„ Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. Xl, pt. 8, XII, pts. 
1—3, anU XIII, pts, 1-2, (1871—1882), 4to., Cambridge. 

• ' . Thb Society. 

CambbidgIB, Mass.— Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Vol. VII, No 9, aild X, 
Nos. 5—6, (1883), 8vo., Cambridge. 

Thb Museum op Com pa rati vb Zoology. 
Cabsbl.— Bericht des Vereiues fur Naturkunde au^ Cassel, XXIX and XXX, (18831, 8vo., 
Oassel. . . 

^ .Thb Society. 

DuNil^Acocmnt of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
Vol. IX, (1883), 4to., Dehra Dun. 

Subvbyor-Gbneral of India. 
Synopide of the Results of the {derations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
tA India, Vda. XIV to'X^I, (1888), 4to., Debn Dun. 

SoBrnTOB-GTOXsai op Inna. 
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Dbsbdbv**— Sitzungsberichte nnd Abbandlungen der NatuTwissexiBcbafUicben Qeaella* 
chaft Isia in Dresden, Jabrg. 1883, Januar bis Juni, (1883), Svo., Dresden. 

The Sooiett. 

Glasgow. — ^The Glasgow University Calendar for 1883-84, (1883), 8vo., Glasgow. 

The Uhivbbsitt. 

Habbisbubg.— Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. Report of Progress, G. 6, 1881, 
(1882), 8vo., Harrisburg. 

Pbop. J. J. Stevekson. 

Loedok. — Jonmal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Yol. XII, 
No. 4, (1883), 8vo., London. 

„ Journal of tlie Society of Arts, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1594—1607, (1883) 8vo., London. 

The Society. 

, List of the Fellows, &c., of the Zoological Society of London, corrected up to 
May Ist, 1883. (1883), 8vo., London. 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part. IV, 1882, and Part 1» 
1883. (1883), 8vo., London. 

The Society. 

„ Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. XI, pt. 8, (1883), 4to., 
London. 

The Society. 

t 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, and Monthly Record of Geo- 
graph}', New Series, Vol. V, Nos. 6-7, (1883), 8vo., London. 

The Society. 

,, Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. X, pt 1, No.**^-S 6 r» 
(1883), 8vo., Loudon. 

• • The Institute. 

M adbas. — M adras Journal of Literature and Science for 1878—1881, (1879—82), 8vo,, Madras. 

Litkbaey Society, Madeas. 

Madrid. — Boletin de la Sociedad Geogradca de Madrid, Vol. XIV, Nos. 6-6, (1883), 8vo., 
Madrid. • . 

The Society. 

Manchester. — Transactions of the Manchester Geological Society, Vol. XVII, pts. 8*9, 
(1883), 8vo., Manchester. , 

• ^ The Society. 

Melbourne. — Mineral Statislics of Victoria for the year 1882. (1883), flsc., Melbourne. 

Mining Department, Victoria. 

„ . Reports of the Inspector of Evplosives to the Honourable the Minister of 

Mines for the year 1882. (1883) flsc., Melbourne. 

Miking Department, Victoria. 

„ JleportB of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for quarter ending 31st, 
March 1883. (1883), flsc., Melbourne. 

Mining Department, Victoria. 

Milano.— Atti della Societa Italiana di Scienze Naturali, VoL:XXIV, fasc. 1—4, and XXV, 
1-2, (1881-82), 8vo., Milano. • • 

The Society, 



m 


Meeards of tie Geological Survey of India. [vol. iVi. 


UtiKCflBK.— ^Abhandlungen der Matb.-Phjs. Classe der k. b. Akademie der WiBBenscfiafteo, 
Band XIV, Abth. 2, (1883), 4to., Miinchen. 

Thb Acadbmto 

„ Meteorologieche nnd MagnetisobB Beobaobtnngen der K. SterilBrarte bei MUn- 
ehen. Jabrg. 1882. (1883)8vo., Munchen. 

Thb Acahbht. 

n Sitzangsberiohte der Matbematiscb-PhjsikaliBcben Classe der k. b. Akademie 
der WiBsenscbaften, Band XII, beft. 5, (1882), 8vo. Muncben. 

Thb Acadbht. 

Fabib. — Bulletin de la Socidtd Gdologique de France, 3me. Sdrie. Tome XI, No. 5, (1883), 
8yo., Paris. 

The Socibtt. 

Philabblphia. — Journal of tbe Franklin Institute, 3rd Series, Vol. LXXXV, No. 6, and 
LXXXVI, Nos. 1-2, (1883), 8vo., Philadelphia. 

Thb Institute. 


*» 


Proceedings of the Academy 
Philadelphia. 


of Natural Sciences, Part I, (1883), 8vo., 
The Academy, 


Bomb. — ^Atti della R. Accademia dei Lineei. Serie Terza, Transunti, Vol. VII, fasc. 11-12, 
(1883), 4to, Roma. 

The Academy. 

St. PsTBESBUsa. — Mdmoires de B^Acaddmie Impdriale des Sciences de St. Pdtersbourg, 7ine. 
Sdne, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1-2, (1883), 4to., St, Petersbourg. 

The Academy. 

Sydney. — Report of the Trustees of tbe Australian Museum for 1882, with supplement, 
(1883), flsc., Sydney. 

The Museum. 

ToBiNO.^Atti della R. Accademia delle Scienze di* Torino, Vol. XVIII, Disp. 5-7, (1883), 
8yo. Torino. 

The Academy. 

„ Bollettino delP Osservatorio de)|B Begia Universita di Torino, Anno XVII, 1882. 
(1883) 4to, Torino. 

The Academy. 


„ . Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Serie II, Tome XXXIV, 

(1883), 4to, Torino. 

• . The Academy. 

Tobonto.— Proceedings of tbe Canadian Institute, Vol. I, No. 4, (1883), 8m, Toronto. • 

The Institute. 


ViBNNA.— Verbandtungen der K. K. GeologiBcben Reicbsanstalt, Nos. 8—11. (1883), 8yo. 
Wien. • 


Thb Institute. 


WBX.LtHHTON.— TranBactions and^Proceedings of tbe New Zealand Institute, Vol. XV, (1883)i 
8m, Wellington. 


V. Thb Institute. 

ItiolcoHAMA.— Mittbeilungen der Deutscben Gesellscbaft fur Nator-und Volkerkunde Osta- 
siens, beft 29, (1883),* fise., Yokohama. 


Thb Socibty. 
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YoftE.^Annaal Report 
York. 


of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1882. (1883), 8vo., 

Thb Sooibtt. 


• MAPS. • 

Geological Maps of Hungaiy, C ^ to 0 |q, D D 10 , D n* R R 0 , R 10 to R F 0 to F G 
And Geologische Karte des Grauer Brauukohlengebiethes, (1879 — 1881). 
Budapest. 

Thb HuNaABiAB Institutb. 


October 23rd, 1883. 
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